THE BLACK ART. By the Rev. Canon BLACKLEY 
_ CONSERVATISM IN SCOTLAND. By W. EARL HODGSON. 
NOTES ON “KING LEAR.” By Professor LEWIS CAMPBELL . . 
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A WINTRY PICTURE. By ALFRED AUSTIN . 
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THE MARRIAGE QUESTION. By H. G. KEENE, M.A. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By James Bryce, D.C.L., M.P., Regius Pro- 


oases Ang Civil Law in the University of Oxford, and Author of “The Holy Roman Empire." 3 3 vols., 
ow Contents :—The National Government—The State Governments—The Party System--Public Opinion 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. Second Series. By Marruew Arnoup, D.C.L. With an 
Introductory Note by Lord Coteriper. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Leo Tolsto of Poetry—Milton—Thomas Gray—John Keats—W ordsworth—Byron—Shelley—Count 


pon ILLUSTRATED BY H. RAILTON AND HUGH THOMSON. 
COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. By W. Ovrram Tristram. With 
numerous Illustrations by HERBERT and Tomson. Extra crown 4to, 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SKETCHES FROM A TOUR THROUGH HOLLAND AND Cuan. By 
J. P. Manarry and J. E. Rogers. Mlustrated by J. E. Rogers. Extra crown 8vo., 10s 


Teaseae POOLE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Mrs. Sanprorp. With Pl 2 vols. 
rown 8vo. 15s. 
THE CIVILIZATION OF SWEDEN IN HEATHEN TIMES. By Oscar Monreuius, 


Ph.D., Professor at the ba nag Historical Museum, Sweden. Translated from the Second Swedish Edition 


vised and E y the Author) by the Rev. F. H. Woops, B.D.. Vicar of Chalfont St. Peter. With 
p and 205 Wieeerine’. 8vo., 14s. 


ANCIENT ROME IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. By Roponro 
Lancrani, LL.D. (Harv); Professor of Archeology in the University of Rome; Director of Excavations 
for the National Government and the Municipality “-! Rome, &c. With 100 Illustrations, 8vo., 21s. 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 1783-1789. By Joun Fiske. 
Extra Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


COMPLETION OF MR. LEAF’S EDITION OF THE “ILIAD.” 


THE ILIAD. Edited, with English Notes and Introduction, by Waurer Lear, Litt.D., late 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo., 14s. each. Vol. I., Books I.-XII.; Vol. IL, Books 
XITI.-XXIV. (Classical Library.) 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Copy- 
right Edition. With an Introductory Essay by Joun Mor.ey, and Portrait. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. [In Dec. 


This Edition will contain, in addition to the Author’s notes, which are still copyright, a hitherto unpublished 
Poem of about 700 lines. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. New Edition. 
7 vols. Globe 8vo., to be issued monthly. 6s.each. Vol. I. ‘‘ Narrative and Legendary Poems.’’ [In Dec. 
GLEANINGS IN SCIENCE: a Series of Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. By 


GeRaLD Mo toy, D.D., D.Sc., Rector of the Catholic University of Ireland, sometime Fellow of the Royal 
University. S8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS. By the Rev. J. E. C. Weuupon, 
M.A., Head-Master of Harrow. Crown 8vo., 6s 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF OUR TIME. 
Being Sermons and Addresses delivered in London, Oxford, Cambridge, Bristol, and elsewhere. By the Rey. 
James M. Witson, M.A., Head-Master of Clifton College, and ao the Lord Bishop of London; Author 
of “ Sermons Preached in Clifton College Chapel, 1879—1883,’’ ‘“‘ Essays and Addresses,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
The Spectator says :—‘‘ Mrs, Molesworth is mistress of the art of writing for children.” 
With Illustrations by Watter Crane. In Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. each. 
A CHRISTMAS POSY. New Votume. [Just Published. 
Four Winds Farm. | Two Little Waifs. | Christmas Tree Land. 
With Illustrations by WatTER Crane. In Globe 8vo., 2s. 6d. each. 
Little Miss Peggy. Child. | Tell Me a Story. 


A Christmas 
The Tapestry “Us.” Rosy. ** Carrots. 
Grandmother Dear. The: Cuckoo Clock. Herr Baby. 


Now Ready. With nearly 100 IUustrations. Price 1s., by Post 1s. 3d. 
The CHRISTMAS (December) NUMBER of 
NOTICE. The English Lllustrated Magazine. 


It is 2 DOUBLE NUMBER, and contains nearly One Hundred IWustrations, including several full-page Pictures 
choicely printed on plate paper. The number contains— 


PICTURES by W. Padgett, C. Perugini, H. Ryland, G. Morton, W. Biscombe Gardner, H. Thomson, and 
H. Railton. 


FICTION by F. Marion Crawford, Stanley J. Weyman, W. E. Norris, aud Arthur Paterson. 
ARTICLES by Grant Allen, W. Archer, and R. Owen Allsop. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. By Wyse Bayuss, F.S.A., President of 
the Royal Society of British Artists, Author of ‘‘The Witness of Art,” &c. 1 vol., 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Scotsman says: “It is a book that cannot fail to be read, and to inspire every reader with at any rate the 
desire of contributing one well-carved stone to the temple of life.’’ 

The Morning Post says: ‘‘ The President of the Royal Society of British Artists proves that he can a with 
his as well as with his brush ; and the latter portion of the book entitled ‘ Studies for Pictures’ shows that 
if canvas can depict the poetry of nature and art, his verse is no less instructive.” 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 4 
PEGGY THORNHILL: a Tale of the Irish Rebellion. By Mary 0. 


Damant. 1 vol., Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE FLORAL KING. A Life of Linnzus. By Atserr Ausere, Author 
of “Fabled Stories from the Zoo,” “Charles XII. and his Stirring Times,” &c. &c. 
Illustrated. 1 vol. Crown 8vo., 5s. [Ready. 


CHEAPER AND POPULAR EDITION. 
THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE; Travels in Russia, 
the Black Sea, Caucasus, and the Caspian in 1883. By Cuartes Marvin. With 16 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. [Ready. 


CHEAPER AND POPULAR EDITION. 
SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
By A. G. Bagor (“ Bagatelle’’). Crown 8vo., paper boards, 1s. 


NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES IN THE ROYAL 
GALLERY AT VENICE. By Cuarirs L. Eastuaxz, F.R.I.B.A., Keeper of the 
National ee London, Author of “A History of the Gothic Revival,” &c. &c. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Li World : “The purpose of the book is ‘to assist ism based i 
taste,’ this, we think, the outher has been successful,’’ — 
The Manche-ter Guardian says: ‘It is especially welcome owing to the absence of any decent catalogue of the 
Venetian collections.” 


ENQUIRE AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS’ FOR ? 

RURAL RAMBLES. Consisting of Twelve Sketches in Colour, with Extracts 
from the Poets, &c. Illustrating the Country at Morning, Noon, and Evening. The 
Sketches are fronf Drawings by Atrrep Wooprurr and 8. P. Carumu. Price 2s., on 
Pictorial Easel-Stand. 

The } oa says: “‘ Very novel, and very pretty, it ought to find favour with the young.” 

The Scotsman says: ‘‘ It is a neat and attractive production.” 

The Sheffield Telegraph says: ‘‘ They are very fine art indeed, highly finished but delicately tiny.” 

“The title-page of this book is a beautiful picture, and on opening a small rustic gate a pretty little volume 
is disclosed within, containing selections from various poets, illustrated by Alfred Woodruff and S. ?. Carlill, each 
picture being a little gem.” 


ALSO 
FOLLOWING THE DRUM: Sketches of Soldier-Life in Peace and 
War, Past and Present. The Verses are Selected and Illustrated by Ricuarp Simxrn. 
This little quarto volume contains 14 Full-page Coloured Illustrations, and 16 in Mono- 
tint. Small 4to., price 1s. 
“The volume is one of the daintiest books of soldiering that has ever come under our notice.’’—Sheffeld 
Telegraph. “The little book is beautifully got up, being quite an artistic production, and in its way altogether 
unique.’’—Kentish Observer, 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


THE DAIRY FARM. By Professor Lone, Author of * Poultry for Prizes 
and Profit.” 1 vol., Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. [In course of preparation. 


To be published in 1 vol., Crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
FIFTY YEARS OF A SHOWMAN’S LIFE: or, The Life and 


Travels of Van Hare. By Himsetr. [In course of preparation. 


SKETCHES OF A YACHTING CRUISE. By Major E. Gamsrr 
Parry. 1 vol., Demy 8vo., illustrated. 


RAPID FIELD-SKETCHING AND RECONNAISSANCE. By 
Captain W. VERNER, Rifle Brigade. 1 vol., Demy 8vo. 


BALLOONING. Part II. By Henry Coxwett. 1 vol., Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
THE FALCON ON THE BALTIC. By E. F. Knicut, Author of “ The 


Cruise of the Falcon.” 1 vol., Crown 8vo., illustrated. ] 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. ] 
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Hurst & Blackett’s Publications. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1889. Under the 
Especial Patronage of Her Majesty, and corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-eighth Edition. 
One Vol., royal 8vo., with the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 


TO SIAM AND MALAYA in the Duke of Sutherland’s Yacht Sans Peur. By 


Mrs. FrorEeNcE Cappy, Author of ‘‘ Through the Fields with Linnzus,” &c. With a Por- 
trait. of the Duke of Sutherland, One Vol., Demy 8vo., 12s. 
REMINISCENCES OF J. L. TOOLE, the Comedian. Related by Himself, 


and Chronicled by JoserH Hatron. With upwards of 80 original Illustrations by ALFRED 
Bryan and W. H. Marcetson. Two Vols., demy 8vo., 30s. Second Edition. 
SCOTTISH MOORS AND INDIAN JUNGLES: Scenes of Sport in the Lews 
and India. By Captain J. T. Newatt, late Indian Staff Corps; Author of ‘‘ Eastern Hunters,” 
‘* Hog Hunting in the East,” &c. With 12 full-page Illustrations. One Vol., demy 8vo., 12s. 


LADY HAMILTON AND LORD NELSON: an Historical Biography. By 


Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON. Two Vols-, crown 8vo., 21s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THROUGH THE LONG NIGHT. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, Author of 
“ Patricia Kemball,” ‘* Paston Carew,” ‘‘ Ione,” &c. Three Vols. 
DORINDA. By the Counress or Munster. Three Vols. 


THE TRACK OF THE STORM: a Novel. By Dora Russexx, Author of 
‘¢ Footprints in the Snow,” ‘* The Broken Seal,” &c. Three Vols. 


HUGH ERRINGTON. By Gerrrupe Forpe, Author of “In the Old Palazzo,” 
“ Driven before the Storm.” &c. Three Vols. 


THE DEATH SHIP: a Strange Story. By W. Crarx Russext, Author of ‘‘ The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “‘ The Golden Hope,” &c. Three Vols. 


THE YOUNGEST MISS GREEN. By F. W. Rostnson, Author of ‘ Grand- 
mother’s Money,” ‘* The Conrting of Mary Smith,” &e. Three Vols. 


Each work Gates in One Vol., price 5s. bound, and Illustrated by Sir JoHN GILBERT, Sir a = MIual!s, 
HoLMAN Hunt, LEECH, BIRKET FosTER, TENNIEL, SANDys, J. LASLETT Porr, & 


HURST & BLAGKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
oe Halifax, Gentle- | Mistress and Maid. 
s Mistake. 


st: 
A Wo: Woman’s Thoughts | A Life. 
about Women. nah. 


A Life for a Life. The ‘Unkina Word. 
Not: New. A Brave Lady. 
=. oman’s King-| Studies from Life. 


Young Mrs. Jardine. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 


Nature and Human Nature. 

Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 

The Old Judge; or Life in a Colony. 

Traits of American Humour. 
Americans at Home. 


BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
The Crescent and the Cross. | Darien. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Grandmother's ‘Money. | No Church. 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
Nathalie. Adéle. 


BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
Barbara’s History. | Lord Brackenbury. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


A Rose in June. 


Adam Graeme. 
Laird of Norlaw. Phebe, Junior. 


es. It was a Lover and 
e of Irving. his Lass. 
BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
David Elginbrod. | Alec Forbes. 
Robert Palconer. Sir Gibbie. 


BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
The Real Lord Byron. | A Book about Doctors. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 
Sir Bernard Burke’s Family Romance. 
The Englishwoman in Italy. By Mrs. Grerron. 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne D’Albret. 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 
Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Les Miserables. By Vicror Huao. 
St. Olave’s. By the Author of ‘‘ A Man’s Mistake.” 
Dixon’s New America. 
Annals of an ee Life. 
My Little 
Life of Marie 


By Dr. DasENT. 
By E. F. Poynter. 
ntoinette. By Prof. C. D. Yonex. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lmnrep, 13, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS TO GET FROM THE LIBRARIES. 


IN FAR LOCHABER. By Wittram Brack, Author of “The Strange Adven- 


tures of a House Boat,”’ “‘ A Denghtor of Heth,” &. Second Edition. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
“ Those who love the Highlands and the Wighlend people will read Mr. Black’s new book with interest born | their heir appreciation of of oe 
delicate touches of description, alike of scenes and persons, which make the author so popular as a delineator of 
This ‘ood little book.” —Atheneum. 
lack has seldom told ‘ the e course of true love ' more effectively.”—Boo! 


FROM THE DEAD: a Romance. By Denzin = Author of “ Like Lucifer,” 
&c. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., 
“ There is some human passion in he story . The two volumes are full of excellent work.”—Atheneum. 

HER GREAT IDEA, por other Stories. By Mrs. L. B. Waxrorp, Author of 


“Mr. Smith,” “Troublesome Daughters,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“ The sketches and stories grouped together under the heading ‘ Her Great. Idea’ are easy enough to read. These indeed, and not the 
old railway novel, are the kind of literature for a journey.”—Atheneum. 


THE SPELL OF ASHTAROTH. By Durrretp Ossorne. A Story in the style of 


“Pen Hur.” 1 vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 


THE OLD ADAM; a Tale of an Arm rmy Crammer. By Huen ConLeman 
Davipson, Author of «Cast on the Waters,” &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., 31s, 6d. 


THE BEE-MAN OF ORN, and other Fanciful Tales. By F. R. Srocxron, 
Author of “The Late Mrs. Null,’ “The Hundredth Man,” &c. 1 vol., Crown 8vo., 5s. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND THE LIBRARIES. 
FLOWERS AND FRUIT FROM THE WRITINGS OF MRS. HARRIET 


BEECHER STOWE Small post 8vo., c.oth extra, 3s, 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND OF TO-DAY, 1884 to 1887. By Joun Bzapsuaw, late Chair- 


man of the Canterbury Farmers’ Co-operative  7crriae Author of “‘ New Zealand as it is,’’ ‘“‘ Raphael 
ben Isaac,’’ &c. With Maps. Demy 8vo., cloth, 14s 


OUR RECENT ACTORS: being Recollections, Critical and in many cases 


Personal, of late Distinguished Performers of Both Sexes. With some Incidental Notices of Living 
Actors. "By Dr. WEsTLAND Marston. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., cloth, 21s. 
“Dr. Marston’s memoirs of ‘ Recent Actors’ may be recommended as ex cellent reading. . Scholarly, ~~ thoroughly in’ 


teresting 
impartial, and ae —_, oo Marston’s book may be commended to those by whom the ordinary chronicles of the stage are are esteemed 
mere draff and husks.”— Wor 


TENT LIFE IN TIGER LAND: being Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences of 


a Pioneer Planter in an Indian Frontier District. ms the Hon. James Inetis, Minister for Public Instruc- 
tion, Sydney, N.S.W. (‘Maori’), Author of “Our New Zealand Cousins, ” &e. 1 vol., Royal 8vo., with 
numerous Coloured Illustrations, "cloth, 18s. 

“* Tent Life,’ &c., is the best book of hunting adventure we have seen for many a lor Allan Quartermain in real life, — 


you have Mr. Inglis. ’ His stories of what he and his friends actually did “J the eee aa Sindian tier district outdo in 
and exciting adventure anything that Mr. Rider Haggard has imagined.”—. 


THE KINGDOM OF GEORGIA: being Notes of Travel in a Land of Women, 


Wine, and Song; to which are appended Historical, Literary, and Political Sketches, Specimens of the 
National Music, and a es Bibliography. By OLIveER Warprop. With numerous Illustrations 


and Map. Demy 8vo., cloth, 14s. 
YOUNG SIR HARRY VANE. By Professor James K. Hosmer, of Washington 


University, St. Louis, Mo., Author of ‘‘ The Life of Adams,”’ in the ‘‘ American Statesmen Series.’”” With 
a Portrait of Vane engraved on Wood, a Facsimile of a Letter by Vane, a Copy of the Great Seal of the 


Commonwealth under Cromwell, and Plans of the Battles of Marston Moor and Naseby. In 1 vol., 8vo., 
500 pp., cloth extra, 18s. 


BOOHERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
THE WALKS ABROAD OF TWO YOUNG NATURALISTS. From the French 


of CHARLES BeauGranD. By Davip Suarp, M.B., F.L.S., F.Z.S., President of the Entomological Society 
of London, &c. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ee cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


“ For bo: 4 who (enjoy a country life we can warml commend this —_ a. tyle of the auth 
illustrative of submarine life insect ceeding! Sat ~ 


THE LAND OF THE MOUNTAIN KINGDOM. A Narrative of Adventure in 


the Unknown Mountains of Thibet. By D. Lawson Jounstone. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, 5s. 


THE FLIGHT TO FRANCE; or, the Memoirs of a Dragoon. A Tale of the 


sof Dumouriez. By JuLzs VERNE, Author of “ Th f 1 ” 
ull-Page Illustrations, 7s. 6d ue e Clipper of the Clouds,” &. Crown 8vo., with 


ow READY. 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Complete in itself, price One Shilling. Containing a Complete Story by WALTER BESANT, entitled 
THE LAST MASS. 
With 9 Illustrations drawn by CHARLES GREEN. 


Also numerous other Christmas Stories and Poems, Illustrated by nearly 70 Illustrations (24 Full-Paged). 
*,* Orders should be sent at once. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Lauren, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 
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A SELECTION FRO™M 


SMITH, ELDER & BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


Ro 


yal 8vo., 15s. per volume in cloth; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY Edited by Lesure SrepHen. 


Sixteen 


volumes have been published, and a further volume will be issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 
NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


This Edition will comprise 16 volumes, crown 8vo., 5s. each, and will contain a few Illustrations. 


is published monthly. Eight volumes are ready. 


A volume 
Prospectus on Application. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humpury 
Warp, Author of ‘“‘ Miss Bretherton,” &c. Eigh- | 
teenth Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

RICHARD CABLE: the Lightshipman. By 
the Author of ‘Mehalah,” “ John Herring,” 

Royal,” &c. Popular Edition. Crown 


JESS. By H. Rwer Haccarn, Author of 
“King Solomon’s Mines,’ “‘She: a History of 
‘Adventure,” &c. Crown 2s. 6d. 

THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA: a 
Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. Edited by 

. T. Humpury Warp. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 

A COLLECTION OF LETTERS OF W. M. 
THACKERAY, 1847-1855. With Portraits and 
Reproductions of Letters and Drawings. Second 
Edition. Imperial 8vo.; 12s 6d. 

LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND. By his 
Brother-in-Law, Grorcre C. Bompas, Editor of 
“ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.” With a 
Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 

NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM ANIMAL 
LIFE. By the late Frank BuckLanp. 
lustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 

THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. By R. 
Bosworth Smitu, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, Oxford. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 

crown 8v0., with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 21s. 

LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT. By Lestiz 
SrerHEN. With 2 Steel Portraits. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Large crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

HOURS IN A LIBRARY. By Leste STEPHEN. 
First and Second Series. Crown 8vo., each 9s. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By LEstir 
STEPHEN. Second Edition. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 16s. 

THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS: an Essay 
upon Ethical Theory as modified by the doctrine of 
Evolution. By Lesitie StePHEN. Demy 8vo. lés. 

RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. By Jonn 
pineton Symonps. Comprising: AGE OF THE 
Despots. Second Edition. Demy 8vo., 16s. THE 
RevivaL or LEARNING. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo., 16s. THe Fine Arts. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo., 16s. Iratian LITERATURE. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo., with Portrait, 32s. Tur 

: ACTION. 2 vols. demy 8vo., 32s. 

SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS IN THE 


English Drama. By Jonny AppiInetTon SyMonps. 


Demy 8vo., 16s. 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS. By 
Joun ADDINGTON Symonps. Second Series. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY. By 
Joun Appineton Symonps, With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

SKETCHES. IN ITALY AND GREECE. By 


Joun ApprineTton Symonps,. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo., 9s. 
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POEMS. By Barrett Browntina. 
vols. Edition. With Portrait. 
‘own 8 


A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF 
ay may Barrett Browning. First Series. Crown 
Second Series, crown 8vo., 3s. 
AURORA “LEIGH. By BARRETT 
78 
A SELECTION FROM M HE POETICAL 
of Browning. ‘First Series, crown 
; Second Series, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
THE’ ”GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; or, 
Sketches of ‘Natural History, Rural Life, and 
Poaching. With 41 Illustrations. Large crown 


ions. 

THE STORY ‘OF “GOETHE'S LIFE. By 

or tree-calf, 1! 

THE ¢ OF GOETHE. By Gesnen Henry 
Lewes. Third Revised to the 

latest documents. With Portrait. 8vo., 

SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. Dr. 
G. G. Gervinus, Professor at Heidelberg. Trans- 
lated by F. E. + ith Preface by F. J. 
FURNIVALL. 8vo., 

SHAKESPEARE. Certain Selected Plays 
abridged for the Use of the Young. By SamvE. 
Branpram, M.A., Oxon. Third Edition. 

‘Also in Nine Parts, crown 8vo., 

LIBERTY. QUALITY, FRATERNITY. By 
Edition, with a New Prefac 

THE MATTHEW ARNOLD” BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Arranged by his Daughter, ELEANOR 
ARNOLD. Small 4to., handsomely printed and 
poana | in cloth, t edges, with Photograph, 10s. 6d. 

THE INGENI US GENTLEMAN, Don 

uixote of La Mancha. A Translation, with 
troduction and ee, by Joun Ormssr. In 
4 vols., 8vo., £2 10s 

LIFE AND’ WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, 
Emily, and Aune Bronté. Library Edition, in 
7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations. . Large 
crown 8vo., 5s. each. “ 

*,* Also the ae Edition, in 7 vols., fep. 8vo., 

limi cloth, 2s. 6d 
Ss. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edi- 
tion, in A vols., each containing 4 Illustrations, 
3s. 6d. each, bound in clo 

*,* Also the ‘Popular Edition, i in 7 vols., fcap. 8vo., 
limp cloth, 2s. 6d. eac 

LEIGH HUNT'S” Works. 7 vols., fep. 8vo., 
limp cloth, 2s. 6d. eac 

SIR ARTHUR HELPS WORKS. 3 vols., 
crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. ea 

MISS THAGKERAY'S WORKS. Uniform 
Edition of Miss Thackeray’s Works. Each Volume 
Illustrated with a Vignette Title-page. 10 vols., 
large crown 8vo., 6s. each. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward, post free on application, a Catalogue of 
their Publications, containing Lists of Works by W. M. Thackeray, Robert Browning, Mrs. Browning, John 
Addington Symonds, Matthew Arnold, Augustus J. C. Hare, Leslie Stephen, Miss Thackeray, Sir A. Helps, 
G. H. Lewes, Mrs. Gaskell, the Bronté Sisters, the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” the Author of “ John Herring,” 
W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollove Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, the Author of the “ Gamekeeper 


at Home,” a d other Popular Writers 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'’S NEW LIST. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN: the Romantic Career 
. of a Great Soldier told in his own Words. With 22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 Maps, and 
numerous Facsimiles of Famous Letters. 2 vols. of 500 pages each, Demy 8vo., cloth extra, Das. 


THE LEGACY OF CAIN. By Witxie Coxuiys, Author of “The Woman in 


White.’’ 3 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. [December 6. 


AGATHA PAGE: a Novel. By Isaac Henperson. With a ~~ Frontis- 
piece, from a Painting by F. Moscue.es. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. By Water Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and 


Conditions of Men.” 3 vols., Crown 8vo., 4 all Libraries. (Preparing. 


HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By Water Besant. 
Cheaper Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran Tyrer. 8 vols., Cr. 8vo., at all Libraries. 

THIS MORTAL COIL. By Grant Auten. 38 vols., Crown 8vo. 

THE MAN-HUNTER: Stories from the Note-Book of a Detective. By Dick 
Donovan. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISHMAN OF THE RUE CAIN. By H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 6s. [Preparing. - 

IN PERIL AND PRIVATION. By James Payn, Author of “‘ By Proxy,” &c. 
Cheaper Edition. With 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

THE SPECTRE OF THE CAMERA; or, The Professor’s Sister. By Junian Haw- 
THounE. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER. With 19 
Full-page Illustrations by Gitnert Gaui. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 

DR. RAMEAU: a Novel. By Georces Onner, Author of “‘ The Ironmaster,” &c. 
Translated by F. CasHet Horr. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 

OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. (Murders, Wrecks, Conspiracies, Riots, Insurrections, 


Forgeries, Duels, Battles, Fires, &c.) By WatTerR THornsury. A New Edition. Post 8vo., illustrated 
boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


ROMANTIC STORIES OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION. By R. E. Francrtion, 


Author of “ King or Knave?” &¢. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. "Preparing. 
KING OR KNAVE? By R. E. Francitton. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 

cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 
WISDOM, WIT, AND PATHOS, selected from the Works of Ovuma by F. Sypyey 

Morris. New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s. (Shortly. 


THE DAGONET RECITER AND READER: being Readings and Recitations in 


Prose and Verse, selected from his own Works by Greorce R. Sims. Crown 8vo., pevten coves, 1s.; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. [Shortly 


PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. By Joun CoLEMAN. 


2 vols., Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 24s. 


THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES: a Memoir. By Watrer Besant. 
With Photograph-Portrait. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHEL- 


7s, on Prefaced, and Annotated by RicharpD HERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols., Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 
. 6d. each. 


MODERN STREET BALLADS. Collected aud Edited by Joun Asuton, Author of 
“ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” With 56 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

CURIOSITIES OF PURITAN NOMENCLATURE. By the Rev. C. Waneine 
Barps.ey, M.A., Author of ‘‘Our English Surnames,” &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s, 

BIBLE CHARACTERS: Studies of David, Jonah, Nehemiah, &. By Cuartzs 
Reape, D.C.L., Author of “It is Never too Late to Mend.” Feap. 8vo., 1s. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Watrer Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men.” With 137 Full-page Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 16s. 

UNCLE SAM AT HOME. By Harotp Brypezs. With 90 Illustrations. Post 
8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER: an Anecdotic Medley. By ‘: THormansy.” 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By the Rev. T. F. Tuisexton Dyer, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 

THE PLAYTIME NATURALIST : a Book for Home and School. By Dr. J. E. Tay- 
Lor, F.L.S., Editor of ‘ Science-Gossip.”” With nearly 400 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., cloth extra,5s. (Shortly: 

BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. A Collection of Stories, each complete i in itself. With 


Illustrations. 1s. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL. Containing a Complete Story, entitled «« BY 


DEVIOUS WAYS,” by T. W. Speieut, Author of ‘‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” &c. Demy 8vo., 1s. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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$. W. PARTRIDGE & CO.'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


COUSIN MARY. By Mrs. Ouremant, Author of 
“Chronicles of Six full- 
Illustrations by Ganconr. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, bevelled boards, 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Joun Bunyan. 


ustra with fifty-five full- and other En- 
vings, drawn by FREDERICK BARNARD, J. D. 
INTON, W. and engraved by Darzi. 


Broruers. Crown 4to. ., cloth gilt, 5s. 

STORY OF THE BIBLE. Arranged in Simple Style 
for eople. By CHarixvs Foster. Com- 
gto Autho Edition, with more than 100 Illus- 

ions, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Third 
Edition. 

VASHTI SAVAGE. By Saran Illustrated 

by Rozert Bagnes, Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

ROBERT ASKE: A Story of the Reformation. By E. 

Illustrated J. R.I. 
Suma 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE LADY OF THE FOREST, By L. T. MEADE, 
Author of “Scamp and I,” “Sweet Nancy,” &. 
= Crown 8vo., cloth 


HAN GOLD. WJ JENNIE CHAP. 
Mounis, With numerous Illustrations, 

oth 

THE LITTLE PRINCESS 
Author 

With’ Tilustrations. Crown 


extra, Is. 

RA COYNE; or, Hid in the Heart. By Jessiz M, 
F. Saxpy. {llustrated by Roszrt Barnes. Crown 

ADS OF By James Cares Srory, 

‘Author of “Manchester House,” &. With Ilus- 
trations. Quan’ 8vo., sloth, 1s 1s" 6d. 


F TOWER HILL. Pod 
“Sweet Nancy,” 
8vo., 


NEW 1s. 6d. SERIES OF POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHIES. 


own 8vo., 160 s, with many Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 
SAMUEL CROWTHER; “fhe slave Boy who, became "Bishop of the Niger. By Jzsse Pace, Author of 


“ Bishop Patteson, the Martyr 


THOMAS J. COMBER, MISSIONARY  PIONRER TO THE Rev. J. B. Myzns, Association 
» Baptist Missionary Society ; Author of “ William 


ROBERT MORRISON THE PIONEER OF CHINESE 
y J. TOWNSEND, 
sionary Society, Author of “‘ The Great Schoolmen 
of the Middle Ages.” 


BISHOP TPATIESON, THE MARTYR OF MELA- 
TA. By JEssE Paae, 


GRIFFITH SOHN, FOUMDER OF THE HANKOW 
CeNTRAL CHINA. By Ros- 


ROBERT THE MISSIONARY HERO OF. 
RUMAN. By D. J. Deane, Author 
WILLIA THE SHOEMAKER WH 
MISSIONARY. By Rev. J. B. 
Myers, Association Secretary, Baptist Missionary 
Society. Fully Illustrated. 
AMES CHALMERS, MISSIONARY AND : 
PLORER OF RARATONGA AND NEW 
NEA. By Witi1am Rosson, of the . London 


. Also 
PARTRIDGE AND, 69:8, CATALOGUE, net tre on 


LONDON: 8S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO., 9, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


JAMES NISBET & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM GRAHAM, D.D., 


TORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. Edited by his Brother. With Personal Reminiscences, 
W. M. Tartor, D.D., LL.D., New York. With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


THE HOME OF A NATURALIST. By the;Rev. Bror Epmonston, 


and his Sister, Jess1z M. E. Saxsy. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING TO CHRIST. By the Rev. J. Monro. 


Gisson, D.D. Extra crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. PAUL. Studies in the First 


Eight Chapters of his Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. J. Oswatp Dyxes, D.D. Extra crown 8vo., 68. 


LANDMARKS OF NEW TESTAMENT MORALITY. By the 


Rev. Matueson, D.D. Extra crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE BAPTISM OF THE SPIRIT, AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By the Rev. Cuarites New. Extra crown 8vo., 5s. 


DAVID; THE MAN AFTER GOD’S OWN HEART. By the 
Rev. w E. Strong, Kettingham. A book for Young Men. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


RIPPLES IN THE STARLIGHT. A Third Series of Fragments of 
Sunday Thonght and Teaching. By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D. Small crown 8vo., 2s. 
RIPPLES IN THE TWILIGHT—MOONLIGHT—STARLIGHT. 3vols. In neat cloth case, gilt lettered, 7s. 6d, 


VOICES OF THE SPIRIT. By the Rev. Gzorcz Maruzson, D.D. 


Small crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


HOW TO HELP; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches of the East End. By 


Mrs. Reangy. With Crown 8vo., 2s. 


REPORT OF THE CENTENARY CONFERENCE OF THE 


PROTESTANT MISSIONS OF THE WORLD, held in Exeter a from the 9th to the 19th June 1888, 
Edited by the Rev. James JounsTon. 2 vols. * Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d 


LONDON: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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SCIENTIFIG WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


™ Sun: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life 
OF THE PLAN SYSTEM. With 9 Litho- 
graphic Plates (seven coloured), and one hundred 
Brawings on Wood. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 


Other Worlds than Ours: the Plurality 

* of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent 
Scientific Researches. Fifth Edition. With 14 
Illustrations ; Maps, Charts, Sections, and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo. , 5s. 


Treatise on the Cycloid and all Forms 
« OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, and on the Use of 
. — Curves in dealing with the Motions of 
Planets, Comets, projected from 
= = With 161 Diagrams. Large crown 8vo., 


The Orbs Around Us: Familiar Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs ‘of Suns. Third Edition, 
with Chart and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Transits of Venus, Past and Coming, 
from the First Observed a.p. 1639 to the Transit of 
A.D. 2012. Fourth Edition (1882), including an 
Account of the Successes achieved Dec. 1874, and a 
Note on the Results obtained by the British Expe- 
ae with 20 Plates = Coloured) and 38 Wood- 

crown 8vo., 8s. 


Studies of Venus-Transits : an Investi- 


= of the Circumstances of the Transits of 
enus in 1874 and 1882. With 7 Diagrams and 10 
Plates. 8vo., 5s. 


Light Science for Leisure Hours: Fami- 


Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Pheno- 
mena, &. 3 vols., crown 8vo., 5s. each. 


Chance and Luck: a Discussion of the 
Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, Lotteries, 
and the Fallacies of Gamb bling ; with Notes on 
Poker and Martingales. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Moon: Her Motions, Aspect, 
SCENERY, AND PHYSICAL CONDITION. With 
many Plates and Charts, Wood Engraving, 2 Lunar 
Photographs by Rutherford, of New ¥ York. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 


New Star Atlas for the Library, the 
SCHOOL, AND THE OBSERVATORY, in Twelve: 
Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). With an 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, Mlustrated 
by 9 Diagrams. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 


Larger Star Atlas for Observers and 


STUDENTS, in Twelve Circular 
6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Nebule, & 

and Cheaper Edition, with Two Plates 
Folio, 15s., or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 


The Universe of Stars: Researches into, 
and New Views respecting the Le of the 
Heavens. Second Edition, with 22 Charts (4 
Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Lessons in Elementary Astronomy ; with 
an Appendix containing Hints for Young Telesco- 
pists. With 47 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


Physical Geography. hy 


oodeuts, and Diagrams. Feap. 8vo. 


THE “KNOWLEDGE” LIBRARY. 


Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


How to Play Whist, with the Laws and 
Etiquette of Whist ; Whist Whittlings, and Fort; rty 
fully-annotated Games By “Five or Cuiuss” 
(Ricwarp A. Proctor). Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Home Whist : an Easy Guide to Correct 


Play, according to the latest Developments. 
— or Ciuss” (Ricwarp A. Proctor 
0. 


The Poetry of Astronomy: a Series of 
Familiar Essays on the Heavenly Bodies. By 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Stars in their Seasons: an 


Guide to a Knowledge of the Star Grou 
ps. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. 
0., 58 


Strength and Happiness. With 9 Illus- 


By Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 


The Seasons Pictured in Forty-eight 
Sun-Views of the Earth, and Twenty-four Zodiacal 


Maps and other Drawings. By Ricwarp A. Proc- 
Tor. Demy 4to., 5s. 


The Star Primer. Showing the Starry 
Sky, week by week, in varee Hourly Maps. 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 4to., 2s. 6d. 


Myths and Marvels of: Astronomy. By 


Nature Studies. Reprinted from “‘ Know- 
ledge.”” By Grant ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON,. 
Tuomas Foster, Epwarp CLopp, and RICHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Leisure Readings. Reprinted from 
“ By Epwarp CLopp, ANDREW 
Witson, THomas Foster, A. C. Runyarp, and. 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Rough Ways Made Smooth: a Series of 
Familiar Essays or Scientific Subjects. By Ricoarp 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Our Place Among Infinities: a Series of 
Essays contrasting our Little Abode 
Time with the Infinities around us, 

A Proctor. Crown 8vo., 5s 


The Expanse of Heaven: a Series of 
Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. By~ 
Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. By Richard 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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713 Volumes, 3s. 6d. or 5s. per Volume (with exceptions). 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


CONTAINING 
Standard Works of European Literature in the English Language. 


‘An important body of cheap literature, for which every living worker in this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.” —Professor Henry Morey. 
“ Bohn’s invaluable series.” —The Rev. J. M. W11son, H.M. of Clifton College, in “‘ Essays and Addresses.” 


The attention of those forming Libraries is directed to the following Selected List of Standard Works. 
ADAM SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS. ‘Two vols., each 3s. 6d. 
ADDISON’S WORKS. Six vols., each 3s. 6d. 
ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. FF wa’s Translation). 3s. 6d. 
**The forcible and admirably accurate edition of Mr. Long.” v. Canon FARRAR. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON AND TOUR IN THE HEBRIDES, &c. Six vols., each 3s. 6d. 
BURKE’S WORKS. Nine vols., each 3s. 6d. 


BURNS'’S LIFE. By 3s. 6d. 
best of Lockhart’s biographies.’’—Atheneuwm. 


CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. Two vols., each 3s. 6d. 
CHAUCER’S WORKS. Professor Sxeat. Four vols., each 3s. 6d. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. Six vols., each 3s. 6d. 

“The valuable and attractive Coleridge Series.””— Academy. 
DEFOE’S WORKS. Seven vols., each 3s. 6d. 
DRAPER’S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. Two vols., each 3s. 6d. 
EBERS’ EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. Translated by E. 85. BucHHEIM. 
EMERSON’S WORKS. Three vols., each 3s. 6d. 
FAIRHOLT'S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. Two vols., 5s. 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. Four vols., 3s. 6d. and 5s. 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Seven vols., each 3s. 6d. 
GOETHE’S WORKS. Fifteen vols., each 3s. 6d. 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. Three vols., each 3s. 6d. 
HAZLITT’S ESSAYS. Seven vols., each 3s. 6d. 
HEINE’S POEMS. (Complete.) 3s. 6d. 
HEINE’S TRAVEL PICTURES. (Srorr’s Translation.) 3s. 6d. 
HUGO'S (VICTOR) DRAMATIC WORKS (Ruy Blas—The King’s a ey 3s. 6d. 
IRVING’S WORKS. Seventeen vols., each 3s. 6d. 
JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 3s. 6d. 
KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. 5s. 
LAMB’S WORKS AND LETTERS. Four vols., each 3s. 6d. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, &c. 3s. 6d. 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. ‘Two vols., each 3s. 6d. 
MANZONI’S BETROTHED (“1 PROMESSI SPOSI”). 5s. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. Five vols., each 3s. 6d. 
MITFORD’S OUR VILLAGE. Two vols., each 3s. 6d. 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC.WORKS. Three vols., each 3s. 6d. 
PEPYS’S DIARY. Four vols., each 5s. 
PETRACH’S SONNETS. 5s. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. (New Translation by Lone and Srewart.) Four vols. each 3s. 6d. 
RANKE’S WORKS. Five vols., each 3s. 6d. 
RICHTER’S LEVANA. 3s. 64d. 
FLOWER AND FRUIT AND THORN PIECES. 3s. 6d. 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. Six vols., each 3s. 6d. 
SCHUMANN’S EARLY LETTERS. 3s. 6d. 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Two vols., each 5s. 

“*An excellent introduction to the knowledge of Spinoza.’’—Times. 
STAUNTON’S WORKS ON CHESS. Four vols., each 5s. 
VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. Six vols., each 3s. 6d. 

*,* Complete Catalogues (containing Works by Standard and Popular Authors) sent, post pom 
on application. 


Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4, York Srreer, Covent GARDEN. 
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Price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE 
ANNUA 


— 


ALA AAA 


LIFE AND WORK 
J. C. HOOK, R.A. 


Wk 


ratel inted 


vings, und about 
Fz 


LUNGRAVING.. ~TACS 


ISONDON J. SVIRTUE 8 


Uniform with the Annuals containing the Life and 
Works of Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A.; Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart., R.A. ; L. Alma Tadema, R.A., and 
J. L. E. Meissonier. 


Monthly, 1s. 6d. 


THE VOLUME FOR | 
1888, 
225.8 6d., 
Contains Sixteen full-page 
Etchings, Engravings, é&c.,} 
and about 500 Text 
.Uustrations. 


The January Part, being the first number of the New 
Volume, contains a beautiful Etching of ‘*‘ SCHOOL 
BELLES,” after the picture by Fred Morgan. 


Small Imp. 4to., £1 1s. 


JERUSALEM, THE HOLY CITY. 


By Colonel Sir CHaRLEs Witson.. With about 80 
Engravings in Steel and Wood. 


Royal 4to., £1 1s. 
PEN AND INK NOTES AT THE 
GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 


By T. Rarries Davison, with 16 full-page Plates, about 
150 Illustrations. 


New and Cheaper Edition in 2 Vols. Royal 8vo., £1 1s. 


Great Historic Families of Scotland. 


By James TaYLor, containing accounts of the following 
Families among many others: Campbells, Doug- 
lases, Gordons, Grahams, Hamiltons, Hays, Mac- 
kenzies, Maxwells, Monteiths, &., &c. 


Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Amateur’s Guide to Architecture. 


By S. Sorpu1a Author of “The Louvre,” 
With several hundred Illustrations. 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE LAND OF SCOTT. 


By Davin Hannay. [Illustrated by J. MacWurrrer, 
A.R.A., with 22 full-page Illustrations. 


HOUSEHOLD MANUALS. 


Price 1s.; or limp cloth, silver gilt, 1s. 6d. each. 
INVALID COOKERY. 


With Instructions on the Preparation of Food for 
the Sick. By Mary Davies. 


THE NURSE’S COMPANION IN 
THE SICK ROOM. 
By Mar: Daviss. 
ONE HUNDRED AND ONE METHODS 


OF COOKING POULTRY. 
With Hints on Selection, Trussing, and Carving. By 
Aunt CHLOE. 


ECONOMICAL FRENCH COOKERY 
FOR LADIES. 


Adapted to English Households by A “‘ Corpon BLEU.” 
inth Edition. 


BREAKFAST DISHES FOR EVERY 
MORNING IN THREE MONTHS. 


By Miss M, L. ALLEN. 


Seventh Edition. 
SAYOURIES AND SWEETS. 


By Miss M. L. ALLEN. 


SHOWELL’S HOUSEKEEPER’S 
ACCOUNT BOOK for the Year 1889. 


With thoroughly revised and corrected Tables of Daily, 
Weekly, Monthly, and Quarterly Expenditure. 


LONDON: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, 26, IVY LANE. 
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CARDINAL 
HARFORD 


- NO IMITATIONS. 
The Oldest Established Importers 


Price Lists on application to 


THE PATENT 


Cabinet Turkish Bath 


' DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers: 


~ ELLIS & CO., Lim., 47, Farringdon Road, London, £.¢. 


Established 1851. 


BIR KBEC K. BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
ao war Gn ENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS re ble on demand. 
Bit r éENn T. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £100. 
The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the pentety of Deeds, Writ , and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Divid d Coupons ; and the and sale of Stocks, 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


I. 
EAST LONDON AND CRIME. 


East London has a Defence Society, and those who hear the talk 
of the day, and read the newspaper articles, will think that the 
society has reason for existence. 

People speak and write as if the inhabitants of East London were 
all degraded and crime-stained ; as if the streets were not safe for 
the passage of respectable people ; as if its denizens had the mono-- 
poly of vice; and as if in its homes virtue were unloved, and 
righteousness unpursued. 

The East London Defence Society was founded by the inhabi- 
tants themselves, to correct this opinion, which is both injurious. 
and untrue. It is injurious to trade, to social life, and to indivi- 
dual character. It saps self-interest, and prevents mutual trustful- 
ness, and it has a tendency to make the careless, the low-principled, 
and the weak-minded accept the réle which public opinion has. 
assigned to them. ‘‘ The truth shall make you free,” said the Great. 
One, who, being meek, is among all sects accounted the greatest ; © 
and the truth about East London would, if it were accepted, free- 
its people from the bondage of pity and contempt, and give them. 
the wide hope which belongs to a sense of equality. — 

The large majority of East London inhabitants are well-inten- 
tioned citizens, often with a low standard of life and principle, 
but generally law-abiding; with narrow interests and limited out-. 
looks, but with consciences which they keep alive, and a moral 
code which, if low, is nevertheless obeyed. 
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The people of the Tower Hamlets number, roughly, 456,000 
people, and of these only some 71,000 belong to the class of 
unskilled labour from which, as a rule, in East London the 
criminal classes are recruited ; or to put the same fact in another 
form, out of nearly 90,000 heads of families, some 15,000 earn 
their living by irregular work, or work paid for, owing to its poor- 
ness of execution, at a lower than the market rate of payment. 
If the matter is reduced to percentages it will show that 65 per cent. 
of the East London people are above the line of poverty, 22 per 
cent. on the line, while those who fall chronically below it into the 
region of distress are 13 per cent. 

These figures are taken from ‘“‘ The Condition of the Occupation 
of the People of Tower Hamlets, 1886-7,” by Mr. C. Booth, who 
after stating the facts, goes on to say that “‘ this is a serious state of 
things, but not visibly fraught with imminent socid] ‘anger,” 
though he adds, what every loving human being must concur in, 
that he is deeply in earnest in his desire that ‘‘ the conditions 
under which the mass of the people live should be improved, as 
well as that of those who now suffer actual distress.” 

When public attention is drawn to East London, it is nearly 
always by the action of some members of the criminal class; and 
the fact is forgotten that this class is comparatively a small one. 
It is not only the West End which thus misjudges the East. The 
East falls under a similar error when some great divorce suit lifts 
the veil from the lives of the rich. Ignorant of each other, the 
poor misunderstand the rich, the rich misunderstand the poor, and 
both having virtues that the other would be the better for imitating, 
are the poorer thereby. 

With some knowledge both of rich and of poor, I have learned 
to think that the rich people’s ignorance of the poor is most to be 
regretted: the circumstances of the poor develop beauties of 
character which with difficulty grow apart from the ae of 
labour, sacrifice, effort and obedience. 

Such lives and characters it is almost impossible to describe. 
They must be loved and lived with before they can be really 
known ; but the knowledge of them makes “the bliss of solitude” 
even more surely than Wordsworth’s daffodils. 

Few would fail to reverence the filial affection which patiently 
tends the old imbecile mother, refusing good chance after good 
chance because “‘ You see mother is very aged now, and she 
wouldn’t understand a change,” or to appreciate the acceptance by 
the husband of the care of his mother-in-law, hindrance though 
she really be to his prospects, while the modest apology for the 
really noble act is generally some such sentence as “‘ Well, I 
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should have liked my old dame to have been looked after, if she 
had lived, God bless her!” or, “ Ah well, it pleases my missus, 
and the ladies must have their way, you know.” 

It needs a high sense of duty to go on with such a task as the 
care of a silly, decrepit old woman, when the workhouse infirmary 
with all its appliances is always there to accept the charge, and 
when the presence of the poor, hapless old body means daily 
stinting of food, nights rarely undisturbed, inability to leave home 
even for a few hours’ pleasure, and frequent visits to the pawn- 
shop. Yet all is endured by the couple of whom I write, who have 
besides a sense of declining years and enfeebled strength, because 
they themselves are no longer young, and the man has for months 
been out of work. 

Such filial affection is fostered by the poverty which makes the 
mother tend her own children. Among the rich that holy duty is 
often delegated to nurses, the mothers thereby losing some petty 
worries, but also that force of Jove which in grace and depth can 
only grow out of constant intercourse and interdependence in 
things great and small. 

‘Where are you going this fierce night?” was asked of a youth 
of fifteen, who, battling against hail and wind, was walking in the 
direction away from home. “To fetch mother; one of us always 
brings her home,” was the reply ; and it would be hard to find a 
sweeter sight than that vigorous, toothless old lady—for new sets 
are a luxury of the rich—surrounded by her three workmen sons, 
who vie with each other in their tender attentions and gentle 
courtesies to her. None are yet married, though two are engaged, 
for “‘ mother might want our help one of these days”; though at 
present, at sixty-four, she still refuses to be dependent. She took 
to business when her husband fell ill, and her six children were 
well out of hand, and ‘‘she isn’t,” she says, ‘‘ going to give up yet, 
and let other people do for her.” 

Self-control is fostered by poverty. ‘‘It is the improvident and 
early marriages which are the cause of half this misery,” grumble 
impatient philanthropists, (condemning wholesale the working 
classes in this matter, ignorant of or forgetting the many who 
are waiting for marriage because other duties forbid. ‘ He’s 
been very good; but nine years is a long time to wait, so now 
they ’re going to marry next Bank Holiday, and they ’ll have a 
room in my house, and I tell her I shall manage,” was the hopeful 
explanation of the mother of the winner of this patient lover, who 
had waited beyond Jacob’s term of years, rather than take away his 
bride, who, as the chief supporter of the dear little mother, was 
** wanted at home.” Memories of such virtues crowd the minds of 
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those who have served the poor, who suffer from many disadvan- 
tages; but one of their advantages is that their faults are found 
out, and that they are compelled to live the true human life, 
namely, that of labour, order, and self-control, or they lose their 
work, and gradually sink down into the class below the line of 
poverty, from which the criminal class is chiefly recruited. 

East London, to those who know it well, presents a fair face, 
of which it is pleasant to recall the features; nevertheless, the 
blot on the face is- very dark and very real. That there are 
criminal quarters, where vice is the staple trade, and drunkenness 
the common pleasure, are facts. Within their limits public opinion 
laughs at virtues, and even murder may become only one sensation 
a little more stirring than the last high-street robbery. This blot 
on the face of East London is very dark ; it is a question whether 
such things are not best left to be understood by the shadows 
they cast rather than be pictured in ghastly language. 

The social sins of the criminal class are ghastly, I had almost 
said beyond description, had I not remembered that lately the 
action of the daily press has declared nothing too ghastly to be 
described, and by its columns of horrors has pronounced St. Paul’s 
statement that there be some matters “‘ of which it is a shame even 
to speak,” as obsolete and no longer worthy of consideration. 
This action of the daily press is deeply deplored by many of those 
who know and are striving to help the degraded, and its ill effects 
can be seen by anyone who will notice how quickly a notorious 
criminal finds imitators, or how a fashionable vice becomes 
popular. 

That there should be human fiends and victims is a disgrace, a 
shame to us all. The fact should be bitterly lamented, and their 
cure should demand the best thought of the country, and the 
prayers of all who believe in God’s help; but because a few are 
wicked it is not necessary to contaminate the minds of all. There 
is not a boy or girl, ay! or child, who can read or hear in East 
London, who does not know, not only the fact that crimes have 
been lately committed in their neighbourhood, but also the nature 
of the crimes, the circumstances of the case, and the habits of the 
class that made such crimes possible. In youth the mind is open 
to all influences, and the impress then given to it is retained 
through life. Of what avail is it for teachers to teach, preachers to 
preach, and those who love that the people should love righteous- 
ness, to offer it to them in forms the most seductive, when the 
songs and shouts in the streets, and the interest of the home talk, is 
about every detail of a wicked life; and all this need not be if the 
press would be less shameless, and more reticent of horrors. 
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And it is not only the East Londoner’s mind which is soiled. 
“‘ Shall we pass Mitre Court?” asked a beautiful girl, sweet- 
natured and kindly-souled, when talking over an invitation to East 
London, adding, ‘“‘I shan’t mind if we do”; and this same girl 
was not allowed, a few years ago, to read Adam Bede! But the evil 
of talk about vice is greater among the poor, because it often falls 
on ground prepared by contact with the evil-doers. There is no 
strong line of demarcation between the casual labourer, the 
unskilled worker, and those who from time to time do some sharp 
practice, or “ help themselves to a bit” without asking. Poverty 
makes strange bedfellows. There are courts where the woman 
living a sad, bad, mad life, occupies the next room to the decent 
old couple who have “ come down now that his sight’s bad.” There 
are girls who keep up acquaintance, having been at school together 
or because they are living handy—the one laboriously earning 
her living by some wretchedly-paid unskilled work, the other 
receiving devil’s dues. It is hard for the ignorant to see the wrong 
in all its hideousness that is in these lives, for, bad as the vicious 
are, they are yet human, and often kindly; the lawless woman 
turning to and cleaning her neighbour’s room when her rheumatism 
hinders her, and the “ receiver” earning the character of being 
“real good to the young ’uns.” 

These human attributes, surviving as they do in the characters of 
even the most degraded, and shown as they are to those who are 
most immediately in relation with them, confuse the weak-minded 
and mystify the morally feeble. ‘‘ Well, she may be all you say, 
but she’s always ready to help on a neighbour with a shilling if 
it’s wanted,” is the kind of answer that is given to those who urge 
the giving up of disreputable acquaintances. This leniency 
towards vice, and familiarity with the degraded is in itself a source 
of danger, but when vice and crime becomes exalted, and, as it 
were, glorified by the observation of the whole world, such lines of 
demarcation as exist at all, get fainter and fainter, and people are 
found to be even boasting of having known the criminal, or of 
having had dealings, however trivial or reprehensible, with the 
vicious. 

But these Whitechapel horrors, disgraceful as they are, injurious 
as has been their effect on the public mind, and painful as it is to 
live through them, will not be in vain, if the thinkers and the 
responsible are awakened to the condition of the poor quarters of 
London, their police supervision, and their local boards; or if 
the gentle and refined are aroused, until, conscience struck, they 
are compelled to sacrifice some of their happiness and ease, and 
to give and share with the rough and the ignorant all that makes 
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life gentle and refined to themselves. That the kindly have already 
been awakened there can be no doubt, and large sums of money 
have been offered and raised to meet the evil. 

The most popular remedy is to provide refuges where homeless 
and outcast people can pass the night. In every form of kindliness 
there is some gain, but it would be well if the kindly would look 
to the disease, and not only to the symptom, for the treatment 
of the symptom sometimes but increases the disease. The home- 
less, with but few exceptions, are homeless because they cannot or 
will not work, or because they prefer vice to virtue, or because they 
are, in some way or another, wanting in character. To make an 
idle or a vicious or a shiftless life easy is not a righteous work, 
even though it may be a kindly one. A deeper and a more human 
consideration of the needs of those whose appearance touches the 
sympathy of even the careless, would show that any action which 
tends to foster these causes, be it in character or in circumstances, 
which have been instrumental in their degradation, must be harm- 
ful both to themselves and to others. They who are leading lives 
they know to be vicious are not helped if by a free bed they are 
enabled to pursue their courses; those who have given up the 
struggle against temptation are not strengthened by words of pity, 
and the sight of all this preparation for the vicious, and this senti- 
ment about wrong-doers becomes a temptation to some to give up 
the hard ways of honesty and take the easier way of crime. ‘“‘ Harry 
the vicious, stimulate the content, comfort the struggling,” might 
serve as a guiding principle to those who are ignorant of methods 
but anxious to help. 

At the root, too, of much unwise action lies a belief that the 
criminal class is limited to a fixed quantity. People forget that 
there are always those who are ready to join it, and always those, 
thank God! who are being induced to leave it. 

The idle youth who does not like work, finds it easier to sell 
newspapers, black boots, and loaf about the corners of the streets 
in the hope of picking up jobs. Some day, a job not being forth- 
coming, or the drink shop being more than usually attractive, 
he “obliges a friend” by taking care of some article which his 
friend cannot hide. This part of the labour of stealing does not, 
however, bring in an equal share of the profits, though the re- 
ceiver runs almost as great a risk as the thief; so the idle man 
soon ceases to oblige his friends, and, if he is nimble enough, 
takes to picking pockets himself. 

The girl who will not obey or do anything for which she does 
not “‘ see the use,” tries service, but does not “ find it suit her”; 
tries factory-life, but leaves because it was “too hard” ; tule 
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office-cleaning or door-step scouring, and “got the sack ’cos I 
wasn’t there punctual of a morning: I over-slep’”; tries flower- 
selling “ under no one,” and then begins the lawless life which ends 
in breaking that one of God’s laws which He has given specially 
into women’s keeping. These are they who are injured by the 
opening of such night-refuges, where, without working, they can 
get what, their standard being so low, is all they want, namely, 
something to eat and a place to lie down in. Such charity relieves 
those who give, but only injures those who receive. 

Of beggars’ teas, free breakfasts, thieves’ suppers, midnight 
meals, the same may be said. They are given with the best 
intent, in the hope that those who come to eat may stay to be 
preached to; and so they do. The recipients of the meal feel that 
they cannot pay for it except by being civil, and by listening to 
*‘ what he wants to say”; but it is almost more than can be ex- 
pected of human nature, to suppose that a few words, however 
earnestly and affectionately said, will be all-powerful to alter a 
character and give it strength to surmount its circumstances. 
Wills so weak, characters so demoralized, tastes so vitiated, as 
are those of the outcasts who are glad to accept a free meal, are 
not so easily converted. Circumstances have done much to damn 
them. Circumstances must be used to help them, and the circum- 
stance that those should feel hungry who will not work should be 
hailed as a useful adjunct, and not made of none effect by free 
gifts of meals. 

Perhaps the central fault of these remedies has come from want 
of discrimination and a clear understanding of the object in view. 
The remedies are applied to all alike, and greater consideration 
given to the circumstances than to the characters of the recipients. 
As has been shown, the very poor, who are poor from incompetency 
or drink or fecklessness, mingle in dwelling or life freely with the 
criminals, and now and then exhibit flashes from jewels of virtues 
which lay hidden even in those rough breasts. ‘‘ No, I didn’t stir 
a hair, but it was real nasty,” was said in a dirty, damp-stained 
room in a filthy court, long since condemned and destroyed, by 
a coarse, rough old board-carrier, after describing the antics of 
the rats on his bed; ‘‘ My old woman was asleep and needed her 
night’s rest.”’ Constantly too one hears such unselfish remarks as 
**T didn’t go, but my husband went, and I managed for two of the 
children to have the treat too”; and it is the knowledge that such 
as these exist even in criminal quarters, leading hard, ugly, difficult 
lives, that makes the kindly folk wish to serve them, even at the 
risk of injuring others. 

If it be clearly remembered that the individuals in the class can 
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be separate, and that treating them as all alike is doing each a 
wrong, the remedies can be more surely prescribed. There are, 
however, certain general remedies which would be good for all, 
such as better street order. 

The criminal class is not a large one, and the plague-spots where 
they congregate are known and well defined. When some terrible 
incident occurs, especially in the public streets, which we pay rates 
to have watched, the outcry is naturally ‘“‘ What are these guardians 
doing ?” and the much-scolded police are again made accountable 
for social and individual wrong-doing. In East London there 
are not enough of them, and they have in consequence concen- 
trated their efforts on keeping the main thoroughfares quiet and 
respectable, allowing the quarters occupied by the very poor or 
the criminals to be neglected, till the inhabitants see nothing 
strange or wrong in fights and disturbances or calls for help, 
which in other quarters would be intolerable. Things would 
be better if a greater force could be provided especially for the 
criminal quarters, care being taken to place those men there who by 
character or social position were in less danger of contamination, 
or under less temptation to accept bribes. 

** Move on,” say the police when a suspicious crowd collects in 
the streets. ‘Move on” out of your haunts into fresh places is 
the remedy of the criminal reformer. Why? They will but con- 
taminate others, is argued against this plan; but it must be remem- 
bered that in every move some of those whom poverty has made 
the neighbours of the criminal get altogether away from their bad 
influences, and that the general move gives a chance to the young 
and the would-be good to make a fresh start. To those also who 
believe in God (good) being stronger than the Devil (evil), this 
scattering of the vicious and the degraded must commend itself. 
It is only by union and mutual protection that the criminals get 
their strength. When divided, natural selection will work to get 
the more hopeful into better dwellings, amid healthier public 
opinion, and within reach of the forces which foster goodness; and 
it were then surely want. of faith to deny that the good would 
assert itself in certain individuals, and the class itself be weak- 
ened and diminished. 

The lowest class naturally occupy those houses which are old or 
structurally deficient, to the landlords of which they pay exorbitant 
rents of ready money. The rooms are frequently let for the night- 


‘only, the wicked finding it more convenient not to be stationary 


residents, or to possess furniture or bulky property. The duty of 
these landlords is clear, though it is not always easy, for the pro- 
perty has frequently passed by lease out of the immediate control 
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of the owner, and the leaseholder—or even one to whom he in his 
turn has let the property—uses the place for purposes far removed 
from what the original landlord intended. These facts make the 
landlord’s duties more difficult but none the less clear. To accept 
hush-money has been ever counted scandalous; to accept blood- 
money, the wages of vice, is none the less disgraceful. ‘‘ Would 
you recommend me to ask my client to accept seventeen shil- 
lings for a pound,” said a lawyer, negotiating for the sale of a 
criminal haunt. ‘“ Yes, certainly,” was the reply, “if the seven- 
teen shillings is clean honest money, and the pound dirty vice-gotten 
gains.” Would any Christian or gentleman, knowing the facts, feed 
his children on the fruits of sin? I believe not, and it is mainly 
because the landlords, be they individuals or companies, do not 
know the circumstances from which they get their money that 
matters are allowed to go on. The law forbids that houses used 
for sin should exist ; the landlords could, if they would, use the law 
to support their own action for the control of their leaseholders’ 
‘conduct ; or if it was absolutely impossible for them to take action 
themselves, they might at least be willing to sell cheaply to those 
self-sacrificing individuals or public-spirited companies who are 
ready to undertake such painful and difficult work as making a 
moral sore well and wholesome. It were better, though, for each 
individual to be responsible for the cleansing of his own source of 
gains ; and, if he refuses to do so, public opinion is fast gaining 
strength to bring upon him deserved opprobrium. 

The life of a criminal having thus been made less easy by 
increasing the eyes of the police, and his harbouring and 
housing being made more difficult by the action of the landlords, 
there yet remains the duty of saving him when he “ turneth from 
his wickedness that he hath committed,” and is ready ‘‘ to do that 
which is lawful and right,” as well as that of sustaining the 
bruised reed and fanning the flame of the smoking flax. 

The first duty is to get the conditions right. Folk have to be 
very strong-charactered who can get the better of their conditions, 
which, whether they be great poverty or great wealth, are equally 
paralyzing to all the finer parts of life and character. The 
-conditions which hinder the poor are those of disorder, proximity 
to sources of moral contamination, want of light, air, space, and 
resting-grounds. But supposing all these were given, and that 
the rich were to get rid of some of their encumbering condition of 
wealth to provide for the poor good houses, open spaces, public 
play-rooms, and out-door drawing-rooms ; even were all this done, 
it would only enable those who already wished to do well to do 
better ; there would yet remain the more difficult task of making 
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the indifferent care, and of creating good impulses and desires in 
those who are dull, selfish, and stupid, and yet capable of being 
worse or better. 

This can only be done by personal contact. ‘‘I intend to get to 
God,” said Browning’s hero. ‘I intend you to get to God,” must 
be said by each of us who realises that he is his brother’s keeper, 
and then every method must be used which will bring the saviour 
and the sinner into personal relation. Christ “ immediately knew 
in himself that virtue had gone out of him” when he healed the 
sick woman, and it is not yet given to humans to heal without 
feeling as if virtue had gone out from them. 

The methods which allow of means of contact are many. The 
School Board provides places and salaries, but it can only do its 
deepest work by the help of men and women who will sustain and 
support, and, if necessary, inspire the teacher, who will come in 
personal relation with the children, knowing them as individuals, 
their homes and their circumstances, and caring for “the ideal 
folded deep in God’s great heart” of each of His little ones. 
Influence begun in the school-room can be carried on when school- 
days are over, through guilds, bands, clubs, gymnasiums, and 
recreation rooms, and later through women’s meetings, or unions 
of helpfulness, all of which are but opportunities of bringing the 
helper and the to-be-helped together, where character can be 
strengthened, good impulses fostered, and by degrees those intel- 
lectual and public-spirited ideas promoted, without which life is 
but an animal and selfish existence. 

These may seem small measures, but it is the small seed from 
which grows the giant tree, and nothing great is born big; and 
those who have lived by the side of the poor, or become familiar 
with the degraded, will tell, as their experience, that it is only by 
patient personal effort that the ignorant can be taught, the lawless 
made obedient, and the selfish loving; that it is only “one by 
one” that the neglected can be brought to love good and God, or 
learn that the Christian rendering of the word must is ought. 

Short cuts to great ends only result in disaster. Such remedies 
as are sometimes proposed, of registering the vicious, and recog- 
nizing weak wickedness as necessary, do much to lower the public 
standard of morality. Is a whole army to march slowly, and lose 
its chance of winning the battle because a few soldiers have 
blistered feet, or are wanting in pluck? The reformers which - 
denounce our numbers and propose methods of limiting population 
other than the control of the lower nature for the sake of the 
higher, do little else than feed the satisfaction of the selfish who 
prefer to grumble rather than to act, while they run the risk of 
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losing the sacramental idea which underlies creation. Vain are 
all such remedies which endeavour to reach ends except by the 
God-made paths of self-control and self-giving. The cross alone 
re-united man to God; by sacrifice alone can man be lifted up: 
sacrifice by the wealthy to maintain order and decency ; sacrifice 
by those who give time and service, and will be strong and bear to 
see no success ; sacrifice of those who will come often and regu- 
larly in and out of season ; sacrifice of the many who in various 
ways will teach the criminal and degraded to sacrifice their 


desires, and woo them to walk in the path of righteousness which 
is also the path of peace. 


Henrietta O. Barnett. 


II. 
THE SINKING AND THE SUNKEN. 
Tue Strate Lever. 


Winter again is upon us, with all its social problems unsolved 
and its wrongs unredressed. Once more we shall hear the angry 
cries of the unemployed, and still no real effort has been made to 
separate the worthless from the workless. Sir Francis Peck, in 
an early number of the Contemporary this year, took up his 
parable, and warned us of the danger threatened by the mal- 
administration of the Poor Law, which, by providing temporary 
alleviations and indiscriminate relief of suffering, was in reality 
increasing the very evil which it was intended to remove. But, in 
truth, the social sore lies too deep for any Poor Law to reach. 
There are two distinct classes to deal with. There is the sinking 
class, and there is the sunken class, which need separate treat- 
ment. The latter at all times has been replenished by the 
unchecked intemperance of the sinking, and the absence of suffi- 
cient encouragement of national thrift. Before the recent com- 
mercial depression, the efforts of temperance advocates, and, above 
all, the Post Office Savings’ Banks, protected by the credit of the 
Government, had begun to exercise a very perceptible influence 
upon the social condition of the upper division of the working- 
class. The deposits at the banks were annually increasing, and in 
the same proportion the self-respect and conservative independence 
of the depositors. Then came agricultural depression, followed by 
manufacturing over-production. The consequence is an alarming 
increase of the unemployed, whose condition it is the interest and 
bounden duty of the State to alleviate by wise legislation. 

I. The primary duty of the State is to discriminate between the 
two classes just described, the sinking and the sunken, with a view 
to diminish the ranks of the latter, and to arrest the downward 
progress of the former. The broad line may be said to run 
between those who will work but cannot, and those who can but 
will not. We will take the latter class first. In the country districts 
that vast peripatetic army, the tramps, circulate within definite 
areas, and by begging and bullying manage to thrive, or at least to 
live. They levy blackmail upon unprotected cottages and farm- 
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houses, and the law of the land provides for them that hospitality 
which was intended by the humane framers of the Poor Law for 
the bond fide labourer in search of honest work. Every remedy has 
been tried in this and other countries to discourage and repress 
the tramp. In one age cruel and inhuman punishments have 
been tried without success, and in another the worthless have been 
treated with a kindness denied to the honest poor. One remedy 
only has been found to meet the evil—the Holland mendicant 
farm. Its success has been sufficiently tested ; yet England, which 
has not the credit of originating it, has not the wisdom of adopting 
it. But the sunken class are not all tramps. In London and all 
our large centres of population, there is a vast residuum of human 
beings who prey upon society, and spend all that they lay hold 
of upon animal indulgence. No lever has yet been found by the 
social reformer, or by the churches, capable of elevating them. 
There is but one method which the legislature has not tried that. 
promises success. It lies in the direction of the children. These 
little ones, the offspring of intemperance and crime, the descen- 
dants of a pariah class whose sole function in life seems to be the 
power of multiplying their species, are as much the children of the 
State as the children of their parents. Does the School Act reach 
them? They are far too slippery for the School Board officer, 
and it is not altogether fair to force the children of foul and 
blasphemous parents upon the society of the children of the 
respectable artizan. If the School Act of 1870, introduced by 
Mr. Forster, had been true to its professed purpose of supplying 
the defects of the Voluntary Schools, it would have used its great 
powers and its great resources in planting schools in the midst of 
human wretchedness, and winning to school-life the waifs and 
strays by at least one good meal. It would have taught them 
some useful occupation, and prepared them to become useful 
citizens at home, or in the Colonies. The State would have 
received a better return for the large sums expended by the School 
Boards than in any ungenerous attempt to drive the Voluntary 
Schools out of the field. The fruits of their labour would have 
been more conspicuous, at least in the reduction of the thriftless, 
than can possibly accrue from the present system of herding 
breakfastless and ragged urchins, hard to catch, who, when caught, 
are only furnished with aptitude to read the miserable literature 
with which their neighbourhood teems. The Boards had deserved 
better of the country if they had left to voluntary zeal the children 
of the well-to-do working-class, and directed their own energies to a 
field of work which voluntary zeal can never reach. If this im- 
portant duty was insufficient for its energies, it might with great 
benefit have originated and fostered a grand national scheme of 
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secondary or technical education in the night-schools, in the 
interests of children imperfectly taught, and needing such moral 
restraints between the age of fifteen and twenty as the streets 
of London and Birmingham do not supply. It has been sug- 
gested that money might be obtained from philanthropy 
subsidized by the State, with the view of exporting large batches of 
improvident families to the Colonies, in the hope that ready 
employment would convert what is found a curse here into a 
blessing there. The objection is, and it is a fatal one, that the 
Colonies do not want the thriftless, and will certainly refuse to take 
the promising bait that the children with a happier environment 
may turn out better members of society than their parents. The 
experiment would be infinitely more hopeful if the parent were first 
detained upon the mendicant farm, as in the Netherlands, and the 
children, freed from parental influence, were transferred, by a well- 
directed system, to parts of the world where labour is so much 
required. 

II. The suppression of mendicancy, and the correction of the 
thoughtless who will not work if they can help it, need very bold 
and drastic measures. On the other hand, the large class of men 
who are willing to work if they may, and whom through the depres- 
sion of trade I have described as the sinking class, need most 
tender and respectful treatment. For the present distress, and so 
long as the depression lasts, when the nights of winter are long, 
and no fire in the grate, the Poor Law Authorities should be liberal 
in their relief to this class. Guardians should be, as they were 
intended to be, guardians of the poor, not of the rate-payers. Dis- 
crimination should be made, however, in the interests of the rate- 
payers themselves, both as to the nature of the work which is 
imposed and the amount of remuneration which is offered, between 
honest workmen out of work and the thriftless, i.e. between the 
sinking and the sunken. The unfortunate applicant, of course, 
should be able to prove his claim upon the rates. If he has in 
better times laid up money in the Post Office Savings’ Bank; if he 
has made provision by annual premiums, however small, for a 
pension in old age; if he is a member of a bond fide provident 
society, it is unjust and most impolitic to place him on a level, in 
regard to his claim upon the rates, with the improvident and the 
intemperate. 

The State, however, has a larger problem to solve than the 
merely temporary one, how it can help the deserving workman to - 
tide over a period of exceptional distress. Thoughtful men are 
beginning to recognize the unwelcome fact that want of work is not 
likely to be transitory. They see, or think they see, that the 
power of production exceeds the demand for consumption, and in 
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‘such excess they recognize a Providential call to occupy the vacant 
spaces of the world. If so, and if distress is chronic, all methods 
of temporary relief will only, in the long run, perpetuate ahd 
increase the evil. They do but thwart the wise intentions of Provi- 
dence, to go forth and occupy the vacant places of the earth. It 
‘was computed last winter that 20,000 dock labourers presented 
themselves every morning at the dock gates of London. Of this 
number, 7,000 were turned empty away, while 30,000 children were 
sent to school breakfastless. And this occurred, and will occur 
again, in the wealthiest capital of the world. The Socialist, more 
or less reasonable, from the Fabian writer to Henry George, has 
his scheme or his dream; but we cannot afford to wait till it is 
realised. The country wants a statesman, with statesman-like 
genius, who has the courage to grapple with the most important 
problem of the age. Mr. Ritchie had his opportunity, but he lost 
it. The Local Government Bill offers grants in aid of local taxa- 
tion by devoting half the Probate Duties to that object. Its aim is 
to lessen the pressure upon the Poor rates. It will lessen the 
symptoms, but it leaves the malady untouched. It only alters the 
incidence of taxation. If, on the other hand, a power had been 
given by that statute to the local authorities to sift our pauper 
population, and to select annually for emigration out of that vast 
army, which is said to amount to a million, the portion who are 
paupers against their will, say a hundred thousand every year, the 
amount of the Poor rates would be sensibly lessened, and the evil 
of pauperism attacked at its very source. If the Government had 
offered, as has been suggested, Western Australia, still under Impe- 
rial control, if only for a grand experiment, taxation would have 
received a sensible relief, and state-craft an unusual vindication. 
It would be easy to show by actual figures that such a system, by 
taking security for the repayment of loans required for outfit and 
necessary preparation for the arrival of the emigrant, would inflict 
no pecuniary burden upon the tax-payer. As the opportunity 
afforded by the Local Government Bill was not made use of, it is to 
be hoped that the Government may lend itself to any well-devised 
scheme of colonization which aims at relieving the present conges- 
tion of labour, and creating at the same time new markets for our 
manufactures. Emigration by driblets will not meet the case, or 
give any sensible relief to a frightful condition of things which 
grows in magnitude every year. A committee now meets in Lon- 
don, presided over by Lord Meath, whose object is to urge upon the 
Parliament the absolute necessity of placing upon the Estimates a 
sufficient sum, by way of loan, for carrying out a scheme on a 
large scale of colonization in connection with the various Colonial 
Governments in the British Empire. Its efforts will, it is hoped, 
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be first directed towards diverting the stream to the Colonies. 
which is now constantly flowing from our agricultural districts 
to our large towns. The farmers are compelled to discharge their 
labourers, and, flying to the Metropolis, these men succeed, by their 
stronger physique, in ousting the bricklayers and labourers in the 
docks. Now these are the very men that the Colonies require, and 
the Colonies, as well as ourselves, would be the gainers by the 
constant emigration of whole families of this character. Besides, 
it is no easy matter to persuade a single man, whom agri- 
cultural depression has compelled the farmer to discharge, to 
decline the chances of employment in London in favour of 
an unknown Colony. The case has another aspect when whole 
families, known to each other and bound by kindred ties, are 
invited by the help of loans to settle down together upon a selected 
estate specially prepared to receive them. Such a scheme as is 
here commended to the favourable notice of our legislators, is not 
the outcome of the doctrinaire or the student. It is advocated by 
the writer, who has spent a great portion of his life in a British 
Colony, and who, at the same time, knows well the condition of 
East London by actual residence. He appeals to facts. The ex- 
periment was made in a quarter of East London with which he has. 
a personal connection. Under the auspices of the late Lord Mayor, 
Sir Francis de Winton, and others, the experiment was made of 
colonising whole families to a district in Canada which had been 
previously prepared with homesteads to receive them. The un- 
employed of Bethnal Green can scarcely be regarded as offering 
the most promising material for such an experiment. One of 
the promoters, however, the Rev. Mr. Huleat, was sent out 
officially to report. After inspecting every family and homestead, 
he furnishes the friends of the movement with the statement that, 
“‘ the Colony has succeeded beyond expectation,’ and declares himself 
to have been, on the whole, both satisfied and gratified. It is 
worth while to cite another example on a larger scale, and ex- 
hibiting still more clearly the methods which are most competent to 
secure success. The Benbecula Colony was settled by the crofters 
drafted ftom the estate of Lady Gordon-Catheart, about ten miles 
south of the Wapella Railway Station, and not only the results but 
the methods relied upon are worthy of notice. Each crofter had 
advanced to him £100 to enable him and his family to emigrate, 
and not only to emigrate but to settle upon the land, security being 
first taken on the land and homestead, representing 160 acres for 
each family, for the repayment of the loan at 6 per cent. interest. 
Professor Tanner visited the Colony in 1883 and a second time in 
1884. His report runs, ‘‘ The Colony has been decidedly successful” ; 
and it is recorded that one of the crofters writes to his friends a 
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full account of the situation, and adds, “‘ If I only told them half, 
they would never believe me again.” 

The vital problem is before the Parliament of the country. 
Social and commercial interests are involved in the question 
whether we shall relieve the country of its increasing congestion ; 
whether we shall establish fresh markets for our over-production ; 
whether we will give a chance in life to the offspring of the intem- 
perate and degraded ; whether we will convert deserted prairies of 
the Empire into smiling plains to repay a hundredfold the tem- 
porary sacrifice which both philanthropy and statesmanship 
require. As it is, the State, as a State, does too little or too much. 
It sustains the thriftless, and it does not either help the willing 
worker to emigrate or even to tide over a period of exceptional de- 
pression. It, moreover, will not realise the fact that every single 
emigrant to a British Colony pays to the Imperial Exchequer £10 
annually by the consumption of British exports. 

To sum up the foregoing arguments, it is contended that the 
School Boards should plant industrial ragged schools in the centres 
of intemperance and unthrift, providing from the School rate or 
the Poor rate a daily meal ; that to relieve trade of congested labour 
a permanent Board should be contributed, invested with statutory 
authority to communicate with the Colonial Governments; and 
that the Imperial Parliament should entrust such Board with the 
loan of a million pounds sterling, to be advanced to selected 
families; repayment being secured by mortgage upon the settled 
lands situated in large areas suited for village colonization. 


C. H. Bromsy, Bishop. 
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Ill. 
THE ELBERFELD POOR-LAW SYSTEM. 


DesmraB.eE as it may be to avoid sensationalism, it is impossible, 
in common honesty, to deny that the last four winters have been 
marked by very severe distress among the working-classes, that 
the number of persons who are never able to earn more than a 
bare subsistence is annually increasing. This fact is probably due 
to circumstances which no system of poor-relief can control. They 
are partly moral and partly economical, and if they can be re- 
moved at all it is only by alterations in our whole social system, 
which go very much farther than any conceivable amendment of 
the Poor Law. Buta hungry man or a shivering family excite 
feelings in the spectator which are far more powerful than abstract 
principles, however sound, and as these sights grow commoner 
there is a growing disposition to complain of the strictness of 
the Poor Law, and to call for a more liberal grant of out-door 
relief. We are convinced that this disposition is pernicious, and 
believe that the principles on which the Poor Law Amendment 
Act of 1834 was based, and which were re-stated with conspicuous 
ability by Professor Fawcett, are thoroughly sound, and that the 
provision in Mr. Ritchie’s County Government Bill, which proposed 
to encourage in-door relief by defraying a great part of the cost out 
of the Imperial funds, was by no means the least valuable part of 
that measure. But, at the same time, it must be admitted that 
there are numerous cases of distress, which are not fairly met by 
an order for the house, and that we are constantly confronted with 

instances of genuine inability to obtain employment which would 
be best treated by an allowance at the home of the pauper. Such 
an allowance, however, should never be given except where the 
recipient is clearly the victim of circumstances, and not of his 
own thriftlessness or vice, should be carefully graduated so as to 
never place the pauper in a better position than he could gain by 
independent labour, should be accompanied by careful and sym- 
pathetic supervision, and preceded by thorough and searching 
investigation. If all these conditions were strictly adhered to, 
-out-relief could probably be granted much more freely than it 
is at present, with very beneficial results, and it is principally the 
impossibility of securing such an adhesion that has made all those 
who are best acquainted with the condition of the English poor 
such strong advocates of a rigid application of the workhouse 
test. 
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We have had experience in this country of a lavish system of 
out-door relief, and the evils which it produced are vividly por- 
trayed in the pages of the first report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners. It is assumed that any relaxation of the rules as to 
out-door relief, which were introduced in consequence of that 
report, would lead to a revival of the abuses therein detailed, and 
we think that an examination of the most conspicuous existing 
examples of a system of out-door relief will show that, taking into 
consideration the conditions of English life, the assumption is a 
fair one. It is true that a system which makes no use of the 
workhouse test prevails almost throughout Germany, and that in 
the case of some towns, notably Elberfeld, it has been conspicu- 
ously successful ; it seems doubtful, however, whether in Berlin, 
where a similar system is in operation, and where the conditions 
far more closely resemble those found in London and our other 
large cities, the results have been as good. Whether or not the 
Elberfeld system could, in its entirety, be adopted in England, this 
much is certain, that it deserves a careful examination at the hands 
of all who are interested in the condition of the working-classes, 
and that there is much to be learned from a study of the methods 
of the German Poor Law authorities, not only by those engaged 
in official poor-relief, but by the charitable also. Fortunately 
materials for such an examination are readily accessible. 

“The Reports on Poor Laws in Foreign Countries,” published 
in 1875, contains two papers on the Elberfeld system, by Mr. 
Andrew Doyle, one of the Poor Law Inspectors, and by Herr 
L. F. Seyffardt, a German Poor Law administrator; and a very 
able report by Mr. Davy, one of the Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, together with shorter papers by Mr. Loch and 
Mr. Hanewinckel, who are prominently associated with Charity 
Organization in London and Liverpool respectively, has recently 
been issued as a Parliamentary paper. The association of a Poor 
Law Inspector with persons chiefly connected with the voluntary 
efforts of private charity, was calculated to add immensely to the 
value of the report, as we shall see that the spheres of charity and 
of the Poor Law are much less clearly defined in Germany than 
with us, and that the strongest point of the German system is, that 
it brings into co-operation in the public administration of relief all 
those energies and abilities which, in England, are either robbed 
by isolation of half their value, or, at the best, are combined by 
charity organization to expend to the best advantage the funds of 
those philanthropists who are enlightened enough to see that the 
value of their gifts is much more than doubled by discrimination 
in the giving. 

Mr. Loch brings out the difference between the English and Ger- 
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man Poor Law systems very clearly. ‘The general conclusion,” 
he says, ‘‘ would appear to be that the Poor Law in Germany is an 
organization of charity undertaken by the municipality, with the 
assistance of the citizens as honorary officers, and maintained both 
by funds raised by way of rates, and by charitable endowments and 
contributions” ; and this distinction is emphasized still further in 
a detailed contrast of the two methods which he quotes from Dr. 
Aschrott, the author of a German work on the English Poor Law.* 

Seven principles are laid down as the basis of the English theory, 
and they seem to represent very fairly the opinions of the most 
capable of our administrators as to what the law is in spirit, and 
ought to be in practice ; as to the spirit the Germans and ourselves 
are, on the whole, in accord; but as to the pge practice there 
are wide divergencies 

1. The English and German administrators both agree that “‘ the 
State, in the regulation of poor relief, has to keep in view not only 
the relief of the poor, but also the interests of the community,” and, 
so far as the extent to which the pockets of the ratepayers are saved 
can be taken as a measure of the benefit done to the community, 
the Elberfeld system has been a most remarkable success. The 
cost of relief has been reduced from 1°78 marks per head of the 
population, in 1852, when the present system was first introduced, 
to 1°50 marks in 1885-6, and the number of paupers has fallen 
during the same period from 20 to 7°9 per thousand. 

2. Again, it is agreed that the State is bound to impose restric- 
tions on the Poor Law authorities in granting relief, to ensure that 
rates shall not be expended on any but legitimate purposes; but 
in Germany the Poor Rate is often largely supplemented by chari- 
table endowments, and consequently the administration is tempered 
by charitable sentiment, and the State control is, as a matter of 
fact, extremely small. 

It does not seem to us that Mr. Loch here quite catches the point 
of the difference between the twocountries. In England Poor Law 
administration has, since 1884, been in the hands of authorities 
created for the purpose, and put in the place of others who had 
displayed gross incapacity. Our present system is the outcome of 
great and well-grounded dissatisfaction with the mismanagement of 
the parochial authorities, and not the least important aim of its 
framers was to introduce uniformity by means of central control. 
They were anxious, it is true, to promote intelligent administration 
by the education of the Boards of Guardians, and, in their circulars, 
were constantly impressing upon those functionaries the importance 


* This work has been translated by Mr. H. Preston-Thomas, and is certainly the 


best and most comprehensive account of our Poor Law System which has been 
published of late years. 
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and responsibility of their office; but the Report of 1839 on the 
continuance of the Poor Law Commission shows how distrustful 
the commissioners were of the local authorities, and, furthermore, 
what good reason they had for being so. 

In Germany, on the other hand, Poor Law relief is only one 
department of municipal government; it devolves upon the chief 
local authority in each commune, and the central government has 
done little more than so far assimilate the usages of the various 
municipalities as to ensure that there shall be as little interference 
as possible with the free migration of the German operative within 
the Empire. In Germany the subordination of the individual to 
the State has been carried to considerable lengths in local, as well 
as in imperial affairs, and consequently every ratepayer is inti- 
mately associated with the Poor Law administration, and the local 
authorities can safely be allowed a latitude which would be 
dangerous in a country where interest in local government is as 
confined as it is with us. ‘Local government,” says Sir Robert 
Morier, “is a hard taskmaster; it expects every*man to do his 
duty, not optionally, and according to his view of the way it ought 
to be done, but as a public obligation, and according to the views 
of the State in the matter.” Where this principle is as fully 
recognized as it is in Germany, decentralization is robbed of many 
of its dangers. 

3. The third characteristic of the English Poor Law, as stated 
by Dr. Aschrott, is ‘ that public relief has to do with need, irre- 
spective of individual character and its good and bad qualities. 
Voluntary charity is based on personal and other special relations 
between giver and receiver.” It would seem from Mr. Loch’s com- 
ment on this, that the Germans, like ourselves, admit the right of 
the destitute person, even though of bad character, to be kept from 
death by starvation, but hold that in official as well as in voluntary 
relief the personal relations of giver and receiver should be brought 
into play and emphasized as far as possible. 

In this matter it seems to us that the German is a far higher 
system than the English ; but, as in the question of out-door relief 
noted above, the English theory is the inevitable outcome of the low 
standard of civic duty prevalent in England, and of the consequent 
employment of paid officers for the administration of relief. The 
almoner at Elberfeld or Berlin occupies a much higher social and 
intellectual position than the ordinary relieving-officer, and is con- 
sequently able to exercise a moral influence which could not rea- 
sonably be expected from the English official. At the same time 
we fancy that the moral character of the applicant for relief is not 
as completely ignored, at any rate by the best Boards of Guardians, 
as the contrast drawn in this report would lead one to suppose, and 
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that in many cases the grant of out-door relief is regulated by a hope 
that the recipient may possibly be led to become self-supporting. 

4. The English Poor Law holds that charity can best be sup- 
ported by spreading a conviction that every person, without regard 
to desert, can obtain absolute necessaries. In Germany the State 
undertakes not only to provide for the absolutely destitute, but 
also to make up an insufficient income, and the question of desert 
is largely considered in settling the kind of relief to be given. It is 
also stated, rather vaguely, that the public authority ‘enables 
persons to earn their own living.” 

This contrast opens out a wide question, viz., the propriety of 
relief in aid of wages. We are of opinion that, on the whole, the 
English theory is the right one, that the State should only inter- 
vene to prevent actual destitution, and that any augmentation of 
earnings from public funds is injurious, because it tends to make 
more difficult the task of those who just manage to remain inde- 
pendent. At the same time, as we have already remarked, it is 
scarcely true to say that, in England, desert is not taken into 
account in determining the kind of relief to be given, and we cannot 
help thinking that there are some exceptional cases in which a 
parish allowance to make up deficiencies of earnings is not only 
justifiable but desirable. 

The three remaining points of difference between the accepted 
theory in the two countries turn on very much the same question. 

5. Our Poor Law insists that “the more [public provision is 
limited to absolute necessaries, and the stricter the rules in this 
direction the less are the dangers of weakening the energy, 
activity, providence, and thrift of the people.” To this it is 
objected that strictness of rule without individualizing of the case 
is useless, and that persons are not as likely to be trained to 
self-help and thrift by exclusion from Poor Law relief as by the 
supervision of the official almoner. 

6. Again, English and German authorities agree that the effect 
of relief on the independent, as well as on the relieved, is to be 
considered; but the latter attempt much by official which we 
should leave to voluntary agency. 

7. Dr. Aschrott’s last proposition as to the English Poor Law, is 
that ‘the educational view should be considered in all Poor Law 
regulations.” The German reply is that the workhouse system is 
not educational. We do not see how this can be disputed. The | 
liberal application of the workhouse test undoubtedly acts as a 
deterrent in many cases; but in the case of those who are 
received into the workhouse, we think that it is indisputable that 
the associations of the institution tend to perpetuate pauperism. 
These seven points of difference pretty fairly exhaust the contrast 
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between the German Poor-Law system and our own. The general 
conclusion would seem to be, that the Germans have a much 
stronger belief in the efficacy of public relief than have the English, 
and that their trust has not hitherto proved misplaced because the 
standard of civic duty is much higher in Germany than in England. 

It remains to examine the Elberfeld system, which is undoubtedly 
the best out-relief system in existence, more in detail, and, for this 
purpose, we shall turn from Mr. Loch to Mr. Davy. The latter 
begins by pointing out how the unification of Germany for political 
purposes has brought about a relaxation of the law of settlement, 
until, although permission to settle may be refused to confirmed 
beggars or vagrants, possible or prospective poverty is not to be 
considered a bar to settlement. To secure this end the federal law 
lays down various regulations as to the area of chargeability and 
the conditions under which a settlement shall be acquired, but “ is 
a mere skeleton which has to be clothed with flesh and blood by the 
different States,” each of which is left free to adopt any system of 
Poor Law administration it pleases. Elberfeld, Altona, Bremen, 
and Berlin, the four relief districts with which Mr. Davy deals, are 
all situated in Prussia, and are consequently subject, not only to 
the provisions of the federal, but also to those of the Prussian 
supplementary law. 

This law provides :— 

1. That every destitute person shall be relieved by the union 
to which he is chargeable. 

2. That the law shall be administered by the existing parish 
authorities, which have power to appoint committees of 
which the burgomaster is to be chairman. 

8. Unions of parishes may be formed, and thirty-six district 
unions are named, which.are to “‘ undertake the charge of 
lunatics, idiots, deaf and dumb, and blind paupers, and 
to assist those local unions which are unable to discharge 
their duty from want of funds.” 

4, Every citizen of a parish, who has the right of voting, is 
bound to undertake any unpaid office in the Poor Law 
administration, for three years, or such longer period as 
may be determined by the parish regulations on pain of 
certain penalties and disqualifications. 

5. Directors of charitable institutions are bound, under pe- 
nalty of a fine, to inform the Poor Law authority of the 
amount of relief they have given to any person within the 
union. 

6. Special courts are constituted to decide disputes between 
unions as to settlement. _ 

Hence it appears that the Imperial authorities in Germany have 
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done little more than lay down the conditions of settlement, and 
that Prussia has left the local authorities very considerable free- 
dom, subject to the condition that no destitute person shall be 
refused relief. 

It is noticeable, however, that the State has strengthened the 
hands of the local authorities in three important respects :—It has 
strongly insisted upon the obligation of every citizen to take his 
part in the government of his commune; it has provided for the 
assistance of the poorer by the richer localities, and it has endea- 
voured, by means of a penal statute, to avoid the evil of over- 
lapping. Two:laws have been passed since 1871, which directly 
affect the Poor Law administration: one deals with the question of 
neglected children, and enables the local authority to interfere on 
their behalf; and the other provides for the compulsory insurance 
of certain classes of artizans against sickness and accident. 

At the present time the opinion of German philanthropists tends 
to the conclusion that central control must be strengthened in 
order to obtain more uniformity of administration, and more 
reliable statistics ; as the State has imposed the duty of relieving 
the destitute, it must see that it is performed in such a manner as 
to inflict the least possible injury on the independent labourer, and 
good administration must be facilitated by a simplification of 
areas. 

The discussion of Mr. Ritchie’s County Government Bill re- 
vealed the existence of a certain amount of feeling in favour of 
relaxing central control over Poor Law administration; under the 
circumstances, Mr. Davy’s remarks as to the German feeling on the 
subject are worth quoting in full :— 


The general opinion seems to be that reform must be in the direction of greater 
uniformity of administration, with better statistics, and of some method of putting the 
resulis of experience at the service of the Poor Law authorities. To obtain these 
advantages the central control must be strengthened, and the State must do something 
more than it does at present. It is strongly contended that the relief of the poor, 
which so deeply affects the thrifty habits of the people, and which may so easily tend 
to lower the wages of the labouring population, is primarily a matter of national con- 
cern. From motives of expediency alone, the central government has entrusted the 
current administration of the Poor Law to local bodies, but in so doing the responsi- 
bility is not shifted, and therefore it is the duty of the Government to take steps to 
ensure that the administration of the law is carried out with reference, not to the sup- 
posed interest of this or that locality, but in accordance with principles which are 
universally applicable, and which experience shows are beneficial alike to the pauper 
class and to those who live by daily wages. The State has made it the duty of the 
Union in which the destitute person is settled to maintain him, and the State isthere- . 
fore bound to see that this obligation is adequately discharged. 


When such a uniformity of administration is arrived at, it will 
probably be desirable to so far extend the principle of free residence 
laid down by the federal law, as to abolish altogether the power of 
removal. Of course, this is at present impossible, as it would lead 
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to an aggregation of the poor in the towns in which relief was given 
on the easiest terms. 

To return to Elberfeld. That town has given its name to a 
system which is described by Mr. Davy as follows :—‘‘ The essen- 
tial point of this organization is the enlisting of a large number of 
unpaid workers, whose duty it is to investigate the circumstances of 
the applicants for relief, and to help them, not only with money 
supplied out of the public funds, but with friendly advice and 
sympathy.” This system is, of course, much facilitated by the 
compulsory provisions of the Prussian law; for, although in Elber- 
feld, it has seldom, if ever, been found necessary to put these pro- 
visions in force, their existence tends to create a public opinion 
which puts the best abilities of the citizens at the disposal of the 
community. 

The present organization was adopted in Elberfeld in 1852, and 
constant attention is still devoted to the perfection of its details. 
It is on details that it largely depends for its success, and they are 
therefore worthy of attentive consideration. 

We have already seen that, by the Prussian law, the duty of 
relieving the poor rests with the Municipality. This is, in Elber- 
feld, the town council, elected by voters having a small property 
qualification. The actual administration is devolved upon a depu- 
tation of eight members, four of whom are town councillors, and 
four are citizens elected by the town council. The president of 
this body is either the mayor, or a member of the deputation 
chosen by the town council, who holds office for six years. If the 
mayor or a town councillor is chosen, he is additional to the depu- 
tation; it is not clear from Mr. Davy’s report whether, if he is a 
member of the deputation, another member is elected to that body 
to fill his place. The president’s office is very important, and 
acceptance of it is voluntary. The deputation has offices at the 
town hall, and a secretary and three clerks appointed by the town 
council. 

Before going more into detail as to the organization over which 
the Armenverwaltung, or Poor Law Deputation, presides, it may be 
well to sketch shortly the circumstances under which the Armen- 
verwaltung itself came into existence. 

Elberfeld was one of the first towns to take advantage of the 
Prussian ordinance of 1823, which enabled the municipality to 
establish a local system of Poor-Law Administration ; in 1850 the 
town was divided into sixty districts, for each of which a visitor 
was appointed. This proved unsatisfactory, and an attempt was 
made to administer relief through the various religious bodies, the 
expense being still met out of a common fund. This also was 
unsuccessful, and so alarming were the state of pauperism and the 
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extent of the expenditure in 1852, that the municipality determined 
to effect a complete revision of the system then in operation ; the 
form which this revision should take was mainly determined by 
Mr. Von der Heydt, the outcome of his reforms was the system now 
in force, and his success was immediate. In 1852 the number of 
persons relieved was 4,000, out of a population of 50,364, and 
the cost was £8,982, i.c., the paupers amounted to 8 per cent. of 
the population, and the charge for relief to 3s. 6°6d. per head. 

In 1857 the population had increased to 52,590, but the number 
of paupers had fallen to 1,528, or 2°9 per cent., and the charge for 
relief to £2,628, or 1s. 9d. per head. This is, we believe, a larger 
decrease than has ever been effected by the new Poor Law in 
England, and it was brought about under what is essentially an 
out-door system, with no such crucial test of destitution at com- 
mand as is supplied by our workhouse. 

The principles advocated by Mr. Von der Heydt, by which this 
wonderful improvement was brought about, and which may now 
be considered as firmly established, are embodied in an Armen 
Ordnung, or Poor Law, of 1852, revised in 1861, which provides for 
the constitution of the several administrative bodies, their duties. 
and relations to each other, and their mode of procedure, and an 
Instruction which contains the whole of the rules that regulate the 
administration of relief. Mr. Doyle says that these two documents 
taken together are to the Elberfeld system what the Consolidated 
Orders are to the English Poor Law; the comparison does not 
seem to us a very happy one, as the Ordnung and Instruction 
between them deal with many points which, in England, are 
settled by statutory provision. 

We have already described the Armenverwaltung, or Relief depu- 
tation, on which the Poor Law duties of the municipality are 
primarily imposed. Its most remarkable characteristics are that 
it is chosen by secondary, and not like our Boards of Guardians, by 
direct election, and that service upon it is compulsory. That is to 
say, in Germany the administration of relief is a mere department 
of general local government. Its area is that already adopted for 
other local purposes, and its administrators are a committee of the 
local authority. In England, on the other hand, a local organi- 
zation was created to administer the Poor Law, and other duties 
in regard to local government have been from time to time imposed 
upon these authorities. 

For the purposes of out-door relief, the town of Elberfeld is 
divided into 364 sections, each of which is in charge of an almoner 
(Armenpfleger). Every fourteen sections form a district, which is 
presided over by an overseer (Bezirks Vorsteher). Both the 
almoners and overseers are appointed by the Armenverwaltung, 
subject to confirmation by the Municipal Council; “ the offices are 
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honorary and unpaid, but a refusal to accept them entails the 
penalties prescribed by the Prussian law.” 

In Elberfeld, however, it has never been found necessary to put 
in force the powers of compulsion conferred by the law, and the 
whole system so operates as to put in each position the men best 
fitted to perform its duties. Mr. Davy’s testimony on this point is 
very emphatic. ‘‘ The system of selection without the trouble and 
risk of a contested election, enables the municipality to choose those 
citizens who are best qualified, from their special gifts, to perform 
the laborious and thankless duty of administering the Poor Law. 
The Armenverwaltung are representative of the best business men in 
the town. The members represent the ratepayers only in an indirect 
way, but as large taxpayers themselves they are strongly interested 
in keeping down the expenditure, and as they are selected by a 
competent authority on account of their special qualifications, they 
approach their work with a knowledge of the general principles of 
Poor Law administration, and with a keen interest in acting for 
the permanent good of the town. The whole organization rests on 
the work of the overseers and almoners, and consequently the 
responsible Armenverwaltung have the strongest motive for finding 
the best men for the office. They are chosen on the sole ground 
of their fitness, and are fairly representative of all classes in the 
town who have sufficient leisure to attend to the duties. 

How heavy these are will be seen from an account of the pro- 
cedure in case of an application for relief. Every application must 
be made in the first instance to the almoner of the district in which 
the applicant resides. The almoner must at once visit the house 
of the applicant, and make searching personal inquiry into the 
case. Where the need is urgent, he may grant provisional relief 
to a small amount, but he is recommended to consult the overseer. 
As a rule, however, the almoner draws up a report in a carefully 
prescribed form, and this is submitted to the fortnightly district 
meeting of the almoners under the presidency of the overseer. The 
overseer has, besides his vote, a casting vote, a right to protest 
against any decision, and to refer any case to the Armenverwaltung. 
Relief is never ordered for more than a fortnight. The result of 
this is that every case comes before every district meeting, and, as 
the almoner is bound to visit every applicant at least once a fort- 
night, no change in the condition of the pauper escapes observa- 
tion. The minutes of the district meetings are carefully examined 
by the president, and uniformity of administration is thus secured. 

In the opinion of the president, the success of the system is 
entirely dependent on two points: “‘1. The sub-division of labour ; 
in future no almoner will have more than two cases under his 
charge. 2. Short orders.” 

The Armenverwaltung, like the district committees, meets fort- 
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nightly. At each meeting the relief lists of one district are 
revised, the almoners of that district being present. It is con- 
tended by the best-informed authorities, that the increase of in-door 
pauperism, due to a rigorous application of the workhouse test, is 
not at all proportionate to the consequent reduction of out-door 
relief, a contention which goes to prove that the majority of appli- 
cants for relief are not really destitute at all. Of course, in cases 
of great trade depression, or when the labour-market is seriously 
over-stocked, this will not always be true, but Mr. Davy’s testi- 
mony as to the meeting of the Armenverwaltung which he attended 
seems to bear it out, so far as ordinary times are concerned. He 
says: “ Except in the cases of a few women with bastard children, and 
one or two deserted wives, out-door relief would have been granted 
to most of the applicants in any average union in the manufac- 
turing districts.” It must be borne in mind that this means that 
none of the applicants were able-bodied men, and it would, there- 
fore, appear that the minute supervision to which the pauper is 
subjected in Elberfeld, a supervision which is probably quite as 
irksome to the thriftless and idle as admission to a workhouse, 
deters that person from applying for relief. That is to say, the 
persons who are offered and refuse the workhouse under our Poor 
Law, would be equally excluded from relief by an out-door system 
administered as carefully as it is at Elberfeld. 

Besides the duties already referred to, the Armenverwaltung 
superintends the management of the poor-house, reformatories, and 
lunatic asylum, receives a report from the Frauenverein, a ladies’ 
association of a purely charitable character, and submits to the 
Municipal Council reports on the general condition of the poor, and 
the causes of their poverty, and estimates of the amount required 
for relief. 

This account of the machinery by which the Elberfeld system is 
administered will have shown, pretty clearly, what it is, in its 
general outline, viz. a system of out-door relief, granted after 
searching inquiry, subject to constant personal supervision, and 
under the superintendence of a peculiarly competent board. This 
work is combined with a very severe application of the principle 
that relatives, within certain degrees, are bound to do all they can 
to support one another, and a rigid and consistent enforcement of 
the law of settlement. 

Mr. Davy next examines in detail the conditions under which 
support from the public taxes may be given. 

These conditions are laid down very clearly in the Setnitiinss as 
revised in 1876 :— 


1. Every person who is destitute and not capable of work, shall, upon application 
by himself, or by anybody else on his behalf, be relieved out of the town funds, except 
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when other persons are legally bound to maintain him, and are able to do so, or except 
when he is maintained by private charity. 


2. Every destitute able-bodied person, except when other persons are legally bound 
to maintain him and are able to do so, or except when he is maintained by private 
charity, may, upon application by himself or by anybody else on his behalf, be relieved 
provisionally from the town funds until he obtains a sufficient income: provided that he 
shows that he has honestly tried to obtain work without success, he being bound to 
perform any such work, suitable to his strength, as may be assigned to him. 


There seems little to object to in these articles. The first would 
probably command general assent in England; very few persons 
would hold that the workhouse test should be resorted to in the 
case of the not able-bodied, if it was possible without it to secure 
that relief was not being given merely to relieve relations of their 
responsibilities, and that it was not being so supplemented by 
private charity as to place the pauper in an enviable position. Of 
course, there is one further objection: if the provisions of this 
article are generally known, the poor are aware that, whether they 
save or not, they will, when accident or age incapacitates them for 
work, be provided with a competence in their own homes at the 
public expense, subject only to the supervision of a kindly visitor, 
for the article is compulsory, not permissive, and leaves no dis- 
cretion to the local authority. Thus a strong incentive to thrift is 
removed. The second provision, which applies to the case of the 
able-bodied, seems equally unobjectionable, provided always that it 
can be strictly followed, i.e. if the authority is always able to 
obtain satisfactory proof that the applicant has honestly en- 
deavoured to obtain work, that his inability to do so is not due to 
his own vices, and that there are no other persons legally bound 
to help him in his time of trouble. It is also of great importance. 
that the labour test, provided for in the last clause, should be 
strictly enforced. 

In Elberfeld, as we have seen, the organization for the investi- 
gation of applications for relief is singularly perfect, and the police 
code gives a means of dealing with the thoroughly undeserving far 
more effectual than is supplied by any of our laws against mendi- 
city. The article, too, is permissive, not compulsory. It must be 
remembered, also, that Elberfeld is a very prosperous town, in 
which labour is abundant and the demand for it is progressive. 
A system of purely out-door relief for the able-bodied has therefore 
been tried under exceptionally favourable circumstances, and it is 
instructive to find that, even so, it has not been such a success, 
but that ‘‘the German Poor Law and Charitable Congress have 
three times petitioned the Government to re-enact the provisions 
of the Prussian law of 2ist May 1865, Art. 18, which enabled the 
Poor Law authorities to compel able-bodied paupers to work. 
according to their capacity either within or without a workhouse, 
without any preliminary appeal to the courts of law.” 
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Article 8 of the Instruction lays down a scale of relief, a very 
necessary provision, as the variations in the sums granted in the 
metropolitan unions abundantly prove. This scale also acts as a 
guide as to what is to be regarded as destitution. 

Article 4 deals with the only kind of in-door relief, except such 
as is correctional, and administered by the police, known in 
Elberfeld. It provides “ that relief may be given to those who 
are entirely destitute, or to those whose earnings are not sufficient 
to provide them with the bare necessaries of life, either as out- 
door relief in their own houses, in kind or in money ; or as in-door 
relief by receiving them into one of the public institutions for the 
poor.” 

Four important restrictions upon relief call for special notice : 

1. ‘The legal obligation of supporting relations is enforced with 
the utmost strictness, and contributions of the smallest sums are 
exacted as a matter of principle. The almoners are enjoined to 
enforce this duty on every occasion, both for the interests of the 
tax-payers, and for the interests of morality. As one of their most 
important duties they must do everything in their power to maintain 
or restore the natural relations between parents and children.” 

2. ‘‘No attempt may be made to trace the paternity of bastards.” 

3. “‘ Persons who hire domestic servants must support them, 
and pay the cost of their relief to the end of their engagement, or 
for four weeks during sickness; and every workman who is per- 
manently employed in any trade, is obliged to join a sick club 
organized or controlled by the Government.” 

4. ‘ All money given by way of charity to an applicant for relief 
is to be taken into account in fixing the amount of relief to be 
allowed to him, and no distinction is to be made between chari- 
table gifts, and any other source of income.” 

The two last of these are of special importance. The law, as to 
compulsory insurance, has not been long enough in force to exer- 
cise much effect upon the returns of pauperism ; but no one who 
has any acquaintance with the condition of the poor in London, 
can doubt that, if the conditions in England and Germany are at 
all analogous, it will, before long, materially lighten the burden 
upon the rates. 

Some of the largest employers of labour in the metropolis 
display a noble generosity in their treatment of such of their 
employés as may be disabled by sickness or accident ; but this is 
not universal, and Boards of Guardians and charitable committees 
are constantly being called upon to help cases in which indigence 
is solely due to the sickness or disablement of the bread-winner. 
A law of compulsory insurance is certain, eventually, to remove all 
these persons from the class of paupers, and so largely to benefit 
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not only the industrial classes, but also the community at large, 
and, indirectly, the employers of labour themselves. 

It is also of great importance that charitable relief should be 
recognized by the law as forming part of the income of the reci- 
pient. In at least two of the metropolitan unions this principle 
has been put into practice by the establishment of cordial co- 
operation between the Poor Law authorities and the local chari- 
table agencies ; but in the majority of unions it is, we fear, very 
imperfectly understood, and in many it is quiteignored. The poor in 
applying for charitable relief, too often fail to understand that it 
is fraudulent to conceal the fact that they are receiving an allow- 
ance from the parish, and the investigations of the relieving 
officers as to income are confined to earnings, to the exclusion of 
eleemosynary allowances. As to medical relief and funerals, the 
practice is much the same as in England, except that the medical 
officers in Elberfeld seem to be more numerous, and somewhat 
better paid in proportion to the cases under their charge. 

As a rule relief is given in money, not in bread, and occasionally 
furniture is lent, great care being taken that it shall not be pawned. 
The strict supervision which prevails in Elberfeld makes it almost 
absolutely safe to give relief in money, as the almoner easily can, 
and generally does know exactly how the money is spent. 

Mr. Davy is rather doubtful whether, even in England, where 
the supervision is by no means as perfect, relief in kind possesses 
those advantages over relief in money which were claimed for it 
by the early Poor Law administrators; “ for it is argued with con- 
siderable force that unless a man can be trusted to expend his 
money properly, he should not be given out-door relief at all.” 

We have seen that the Elberfeld system is, in theory at any rate, 
in the main a system of out-door relief. There is no workhouse in 
the English sense, and the workhouse test is no part of the system. 
Yet the in-door poor were 27°5, and the out-door 72°5 of the mean 
number of paupers relieved in 1885. In England the mean num- 
ber of paupers relieved in the year ended 31st December 1886 was 
791,608. Of these, 187,386 received in-door, and 604,222 received 
out-door relief ; i.e. the per-centage of the in-door poor was 23°7, 
and of the out-door 76°3. This is a curious fact. And even when 
allowance is made for the rural unions included in the English 
returns it seems to support the contention that a strict administra- 
tion of out-door relief does not necessarily lead to an increase in 
the number of in-door paupers. Mr. Davy says that Bradford and 
North Bierley are the two English unions which most resemble 
Elberfeld, in the condition of the working classes and the density 
of the population. It will therefore be more fair, for purposes of 
comparison, to take the figures relating to those unions alone. The 
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mean number of paupers relieved in these two unions in 1886 were 


as follows 
In-door. Out-door. Total. 


Bradford 596 2,415 8,011 
North Bierley 243 2,335 2,578 


That is to say, the per-centage of in-door poor to the total number 
of persons relieved was 19°8 in the former, and only 9°4 in the 
latter case. In the German town, in fact, where almost any 
destitute person can claim to receive out-door relief, the proportion 
of the in-door to out-door poor is nearly half as great again as in 
Bradford, and three times as great as in North Bierley, in neither 
of which out-door relief ought to be given to able-bodied adults 
at all. 

The significance of these figures will be immensely enhanced 
when we see what in-door relief means in Elberfeld. The muni- 
cipal establishments for the relief of the poor are five in number— 
1. The Poorhouse. 2. The Schools for Orphan and Deserted 
Children. 3. The Town Hospital. 4. The Refuge for those who 
are in want of lodging. 5. The Hospital for Infectious Diseases. 
This is managed by the Armenverwaltung, but admission to it is 
controlled by the police. 

The persons who are relieved in the poorhouse are precisely the 
same classes as are found in English workhouses of the same size, 
except that there are fewer able-bodied women ; and the numbers 
admitted to the town hospital are doubtless swollen by the fact that 
“none of the other hospitals in Elberfeld are free, so that if a 
patient cannot pay for his treatment he is obliged to apply for 
admission to the town hospital.” 

The general conclusion to be drawn from this survey seems to be 
that out-door relief freely given is not as productive of pauperism 
as English Poor Law administrators suppose. There are, however, 
several points to be considered before we conclude from this that 
out-door relief might be more freely resorted to in England without 
producing very serious results. 

I. In the first place, the compulsory powers given by the Prussian 
law, and the high standard of civic duty in Germany, have enabled 
the Poor Law authorities at Elberfeld to exercise a supervision 
over the paupers very different both in kind and in degree from 
anything which would be practicable in England. The population 
of Elberfeld in 1885 was 103,200, and the almoners, who are 
mainly drawn from the upper middle-class, numbered 364, or one — 
to every 283 of the population. If a similar proportion were esta- 
blished in Bradford, the population of which, in 1881, was 183,082, 
there would have to be at least 650 relieving officers. Unless it 
were possible to make this office honorary, the burden to the Poor 
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Rate would be insupportable. Yet the Elberfeld almoners are con- 
sidered insufficient, and their number is to be increased. 

As a matter of fact, the number of relieving officers in Bradford 
is four ; in North Bierley it is four ; in Kensington, five, to a popu- 
lation of 162,924; and in Whitechapel, two and an assistant. The 
average salary of these officers is about £150 per annum. In 
Bradford, each officer would, on the numbers of 1886, have 753, 
and in North Bierley 644 cases under his charge. In Kensington, 
the proportion would be somewhat smaller, only 504; but this is 
quite large enough to render real inquiry and supervision absolutely 
impossible. 

II. The German police law is far more stringent than ours, some 
of its provisions seeming, to English opinion, harsh even to 
brutality; and many persons who in England would merely be 
paupers, are, under it, treated as criminals. In spite of this the 
Elberfeld authorities admit that their system is inadequate in the 
case of many applicants who are incorrigibly idle and worthless. 

III. The German law of compulsory insurance makes it impos- 
sible for the ordinary workman to live up to his income, and make 
no provision for sickness or disablement, and consequently a large 
class of persons are rendered self-supporting who, in England, 
would inevitably come upon the rates. 

IV. The organization of charity in Elberfeld is very much more 
perfect than in any part of England. Indeed, in most parts of 
England such organization is practically non-existent, and even in 
the metropolis, which, in this matter, is immensely in advance of 
the rest of the country, it cannot be said to be more than 
rudimentary. 

V. The controlling authority, both in Elberfeld itself, and in the 
other towns which had adopted the system, is a small body, 
seldom consisting of more than ten or twelve members, and chosen, 
not by direct election, but by the Municipal Council. Such a body 
can be trusted to exercise, with impartiality and discrimination, 
powers which could not safely be delegated to a board, often con- 
taining seventy or eighty members elected for small areas, and 
expending money raised over a far more extended district. Many 
of the Boards of Guardians have brought great ability and industry 
to bear on their not very pleasant task; but they cannot be 
expected to display the intimate acquaintance with the principles 
of Poor Law administration which is usually found in the 
Armenverwaltung, and there is, as is well pointed out by Mr. 
Davy; a constant danger that members will press the claims of 
their immediate neighbours to receive relief at the cost of the 

whole union. 


It is interesting to notice in this connection that in his evidence 
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before the Committee of the House of Lords on Poor Law Relief,* 
Mr. Davy has insisted most strongly on the impolicy of extending 
out-door relief in England. 

If, then, the Elberfeld system cannot be advantageously adopted in 
this country, in what does its lesson for us lie? Surely in this, that 
careful supervision and exhaustive inquiry are necessary in order 
that relief, whether statutory or charitable, may not prove injurious, 
and that a complete co-operation between charitable agencies and 
Poor Law authorities is not only highly beneficial to the com- 
munity, but is perfectly practicable. Our charitable associations 
may learn much from Elberfeld, and above all this, that the 
Society for the Relief of Distress and the Charity Organization 
Society would both gain by a closer union and co-operation than at 
present subsists between them. 

To those who are interested in the question of poor relief, and 
who accept the principles laid down in the first report of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, and in the admirable lectures of Professor 
Faweett, the tendency to introduce party spirit into the discussion 
of these matters must be very alarming, and they cannot but view 
with apprehension the spirit which has been evinced in recent 
discussions, on both sides of the House, viz. a willingness to 
subordinate the true interests of the community to the supposed 
desires of the lowest class of voters. Mr. Stansfeld’s attempt to 
abolish the small property qualification which is now required in 
reference to the election of Boards of Guardians, and the opposi- 
tion successfully offered to the grant of 4d. per head per day 
towards the cost of in-door relief, proposed in the County Govern- 
ment Bill, by politicians of such different complexions as Mr. Hall 
and Mr. Acland, are alarming symptoms; and it behoves all who 
have the real interests of the working classes at heart, to resist, 
with all their power, any attempt to make the Poor Law an in- 
strument of political corruption, or a vehicle for State Socialism. 

Under these circumstances anything which fixes our attention 
upon the fundamental principles of Poor Law administration is to 
be welcomed, and, for this reason, we are extremely glad that the 
reports which we have been examining have been published, and 
hope that they will be extensively read. 

* The Report of this Committee has been issued since this article was written, and, 
with the evidence, forms an extremely valuable addition to the literature of the subject. 
It is satisfactory to note that the Committee are firm in their adherence to the prin- 
ciples laid down in the first Report of the Poor Law Commissioners. See Report fronr 


the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Poor Law Relief. Parl. Paper (239), 
Session 1888. 


Hvueu P. TrecarrHen. 
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“THE BLACK ART,” OR ENGLISH MANNER 
OF ENGRAVING.* 


THE prominence given to the subject of English mezzo-tint en- 
gravings by the recent dispersal of two of their most remarkable 
collections—those of the Duke of Buccleuch and of Mr. Chaloner- 
Smith, will, we have no doubt, make our readers welcome the 
devotion of some pages in this Review to a consideration of the 
one only art which, from the strict limits of time which witnessed 
its beginning, its greatness, and its end, coupled with the fact that 
all its highest triumphs were achieved in our own country, and 
by representatives of our own nation, has come to be regarded 
throughout the world as distinctively English. We cannot do 
better than base our remarks upon that now completed monument 
of research and information which has been raised by Mr. 
Chaloner-Smith in his great work referred to in our footnote; for 
the purposes of writing which he has, during the last five-and- 
thirty years, been accumulating the collection now dispersed. 

Though it be not altogether regrettable on economic grounds 
that the efforts made in Parliament to have this collection bought 
by and for the nation should have been unsuccessful, it is cer- 
tainly hardly within probability that any other, so completely 
illustrative of a now practically extinct art, can ever be brought 
together again. For, though there may arise zealous accu- 
mulators in times to come as in times past, the fulness and 
completeness of Mr. Chaloner-Smith’s now standard work has 
practically extinguished the motive for, as well as the necessity of, 
gathering again so representative a collection. 

We should be doing an injustice as well to the author of this 
remarkable work as to our readers if we occupied the space 
allotted here with any disquisition on the “black-letter” and 
deeper mysteries of print-collecting; which, however enthralling 
and delightful, as they surely are, to the true adept, would be 
incomprehensible and wearisome to the uninitiated. Nor shall we 
take up their attention with descriptions of, or criticisms upon, 
particular portraits, however famous, which they may never see 
or even care to see. We shall content ourselves with a course 

* British Mezzo-tinto Portraits : Being a descriptive Catalogue of these Engravings 


Srom the Introduction of the Art to the early part of the present century. By John 
Chaloner-Smith, B.A. 4 vols. London: Sotheran, v. y. 
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which, if less ambitious, may, we hope, prove rather more accept- 
able to general readers, and having devoted a few paragraphs to 
the subject of engraving in general and mezzo-tinto engraving in 
particular, use Mr. Chaloner-Smith’s volume as a ready means of 
showing how vast a mass of interesting matter connected with art 
and history, how many striking curiosities of social life and 
customs, how many incidents illustrative of human nature itself, 
flow naturally into the knowledge of all enlightened collectors, and 
particularly of those who have made it the recreation of their life- 
time to gather up the old presentments “ wie sie lebten wnd webten ” 
of the famous and infamous, the great and noble, the brave and 
beautiful, whose names were once as household words in genera- 
tions long gone by. 

Leaving engraving on wood out of our view, and considering only 
that of copper plates, we may say, in general terms, that four modes 
exist of copper-plate engraving as a really fine art. Of these the 
first three may be called coeval, etching, line-engraving, and the 
two combined. These methods are older, by nearly two centuries, 
than the art of mezzo-tinto. 

Etching (which it is strangely necessary to remind a large 
majority of readers, is entirely a different thing from drawing in 
pen-and-ink) is the simplest of these methods. A plate of copper 
is covered with a smooth varnish, called a ground. The artist 
draws upon this with the etching-needle, or point, of course dis- 
placing the ground wherever he makes a stroke. When the process 
is over, he beds his plate in wax, the edge of which rises above the 
level of the plate. Aquafortis of a certain strength is then poured 
over it, which immediately corrodes the copper exposed by the 
lines drawn, but leaves the rest of the plate intact. This action 
of the aquafortis (Germ. etzen, to corrode, or eat away) gives the 
name of etching to the process. When carried sufficiently far, the 
aquafortis is poured off, the plate cleaned, and the lines bitten 
by the aquafortis are found deep enough to hold ink, and allow of 
being printed. 

Line-engraving, on the other hand, is produced by the direct 
action, in the artist’s hand, of the graver, or burin, a sort of 
carving chisel, with which he cuts each line of his work to a greater 
or less depth in the copper. 

It will be evident that the former of these methods has a vast. 
advantage in the absolute freedom and ease of hand which it 
permits to the artist, while the latter is in turn largely superior 
in the force and grandeur of the effects it can produce upon the 
plate. It was natural, therefore, that the great early engravers 
should combine the advantages of both processes ; which they did, 
for the most part, by first etching the plate with aquafortis, and 
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then working out the detail with the graver. And this was the 
course generally adopted for all copper plates for about two cen- 
turies, or till the middle of the seventeenth. But anyone who has 
seen even a letter engraver at work, and has held in memory 
the necessary slowness of that process while looking carefully into 
any fine old line engraving, will have been struck with the amount 
of deliberate, painstaking labour which must have gone to the 
mere cutting of its lines, quite apart from the thoughtful skill 
necessary to decide upon the direction, depth, and thickness re- 
quired for every single line, in order best to imitate the vast 
variety of textures the engraver desired to represent. It is, there- 
fore, not wonderful that a method of shortening this process 
should have long been sought, and, when discovered, readily 
seized upon. Perfect white colour being so rare as it is, it is self- 
evident that nearly every spot on an engraving must be covered 
with lines, coarse or fine, representing the gradations of colour in 
the picture. Why, then, not lighten a black printing surface, very 
little of which required to be white, instead of having the labour 
of darkening every part of a white printing surface, most of which 
required more or less deep tints? This was the idea which struck 
Prince Rupert’s friend, Colonel von Siegen, who is now generally 
admitted to have been the inventor of mezzo-tinto engraving. He 
used a machine which cut the plate in close lines in every direc- 
tion, so that, if printed, the impression would have been perfectly 
black ; and on this black ground he produced the lights, of every 
degree, by scraping or burnishing away the dark surface of the 
plate, to a depth proportioned to the degree of light required. 

From the period of this discovery the art of mezzo-tinto en- 
graving was rapidly developed, especially in England, and, to 
quote Mr. Chaloner-Smith’s preface,— 


was practised to an extent, and with a skill and success not attained to elsewhere, so 
that it may be justly denominated our national art. 

In accordance with the decided English taste in painting, its productions are for the 
most part portraits, to which, indeed, no other style of engraving is so well suited ; for 
although not rendering outlines with the accuracy of the line method, it is unequalled 
in its power of giving softness to the carnations, delicate distinctions of textures, the 
very touches of the artist’s brush, and general richness and brilliancy of tone, with 
consequent life-like effect. 

Portraits, whether paintings or engravings, call forth the utmost resources of the 
ablest artists, and portraiture is even considered by many to be the highest branch of 
art. It has been preferred to landscape, because the latter may not leave a trace upon 
the memory ; and to so-called historical painting, as this is generally false in costume, 
grouping and attitudes (which the painter, if not present cannot possibly delineate as 
they actually were), and would therefore be more justly entitled fabulous painting ; 
but a real portrait is truth itself. Those about to be described can be thus commended, 
for they are almost all contemporary, and have had the greatest care bestowed on them 
by both painter and engraver, in order to produce the most striking resemblance of their 
patrons. 

British mezzo-tinto portraits therefore, when early in impression and well preserved, 
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are deservedly valued by competent judges, and appreciated by judicious collectors, and 
not the less that, from the comparatively slight work on the copper yielding so few 
good impressions, they are, as a class of prints, probably the rarest of all. 


The method of arrangement adopted by Mr. Chaloner-Smith is 
obviously sensible. It differs from that of Grainger, and of his 
follower Bromley, in classifying the portraits, not by the personages 
represented but by the engravers of the plates. It is the only 
common-sense way of dealing with the illustration of such an art as 
that of mezzo-tinto engraving. Grainger’s plan was that of a 
great English biography, and the arrangement by personages of 
course suited such a work, which might have to refer to many 
eminent persons whose portraits were never engraved, and neces- 
sarily would leave unnoticed many beautiful engravings of 
undistinguished persons. But where, as in the work before us, 
the prime object is to give information on the special history of a 
particular art, the personage on whom that art was exercised became 
of course entirely secondary to the artists who made it famous. 
For this reason it is evident that Mr. Chaloner-Smith has done 
well to classify by engravers, following herein the lead of Bartsch in 
his Peintre Graveur, and Dumesnil in his work on the French 
school. But he has gone farther than these in his pursuit of the 
practical, by making the classification an alphabetical one, instead 
of following the very vague limits of arbitrary periods, or of definite 
schools. The only objection to this course is obviated by an index 
(at the end of the work) of the names of personages, so as to 
enable readers at once to refer to the descriptions of each portrait, 
by how many engravers soever they may have been represented. 

Besides the most valuable novelty of giving the exact measure- 
ment of every copperplate, another new and important feature to 
be noticed in the work before us is the minute care taken in the 
description of the different states known of each print. For many 
people may be very familiar with a famous print, without an idea 
of the enormous difference of market value that may exist between 
impressions taken from the same plate in different states of its 
preparation. A striking instance is recorded by our author, who 
tells us, as showing the value to collectors of full information on 
this particular point, that at Palmer’s sale in the year 1868 a first 
state of Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Hundred Guilder Plate” brought £1,100; 
a brilliant impression of the “ second state,” £270; another of 
the second state, less brilliant, £150 ; and one of the “‘ third state”’ 
only 28 shillings ! / 

The same statement shows incidentally the vast increase in value 
which age and rarity effects in the case of really good prints. 
The particular etching just referred to, of ‘‘Christ Healing the Sick,” 
by Rembrandt, gained, more than a century ago, the name which 
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it still retains among collectors, of the ‘‘ Hundred Guelder Print,’ 
from a copy of it having realised at sale that previously unheard-of 
price. The impression sold, Mr. Chaloner-Smith tells us, for 
£1,100, would represent 13,200 guelders, 132 times the price once 
considered almost fabulous for a copy! We shall have occasion 
farther on, with our author’s assistance, to call attention to some 
other striking instances of increased value in mezzo-tinto 
portraits. 

The reason for the frequently vast difference in the relative value 
of prints pulled from the same copperplate is suggested, more 
especially as regards mezzo-tints, by the words we have already 
quoted from the preface. The action of printing gradually wears 
down the copper, so that the latest impressions taken are neces- 
sarily less sharp and clear than the earliest. For this reason 
earliness of impression is the very highest recommendation of a 
print in the eyes of a connoisseur. So far has this been carried, 
that the engraver’s ‘‘ progress proofs” struck to show him where 
his work needs improvement and additional labour, though neces- 
sarily unfinished in his own opinion, have commanded higher prices 
than the first really finished proofs, as being fewer in number and 
generally extremely difficult to obtain. 

Mr. Chaloner-Smith’s remarks on variations of “ state,” 
especially in mezzo-tinto engraving, are so clear as to be well 
worth quoting, from his ‘‘ Notes for the Reader,”’ which elucidate 
many terms and practices familiar to collectors, though doubtless 
new to many ordinary readers. He says (pp. xx, xxi) :— 

Prints and Proofs being words often somewhat vaguely used, it may be well to explain 
that the engraver was accustomed, when working at the plate, to take impressions 
from time to time which are called “ progress proofs,” and are of interest as showing 
his method of work. When the plate was completed, the lettered inscription was 
engraved generally by another hand; impressions taken before this are called 
‘* finished proofs,” * those after it ‘‘ prints,” the latter word being, of course, in one 
sense applicable to all impressions. There can evidently be little difference as to 
earliness of impression between the last proofs and the first prints, but there is a 
difference in value, because, the lettering marking a change of “state” of the plate, 
the earliness of the former is assured. When this (the absence of lettering) became a 
test of value, as it generally did towards the middle of the last century, tricks were 
used to counterfeit proofs, as by erasing the lettering from the plates, or by “ stopping 
it out,” that is, placing paper over it when going through the press; such are termed 
‘* false proofs.” To check this dishonesty, engravers, towards the end of the century, 
were in the habit of scratching, or etching, lettering upon their plates, which, when 
the desired number of ‘‘ proofs” had been taken, was burnished off, and the finished 
lettering engraved, intending by this means (tantamount to the “‘ remark ” of engravers 
of modern times) that genuine proofs might be readily discriminated. 

When the work on the plate became worn down, which soon occurred with mezzo- 
tinto engraving, it was “retouched,” that is, reworked in the parts giving too faint 
impressions, to try to restore their original brilliancy; the result is sometimes tolerable 


* Or ‘proofs before letters.” French, “ Avant la lettre.” German, “ Vor der 
Schrift.” 
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if done by a master hand, but in most * instances it destroys the harmony of the lights 
and shades, and general effect. Portions of the work and inscriptions were often 
erased, and others substituted, in some instances being altered to such an extent that it 
is very difficult to recognize the original plate at all, especially when the personage is 
different ; in other cases the inscription is merely varied to denote some change in title of 
personage, or alteration of address of publisher, or transfer of the plate, perhaps, from 
the engraver to a printseller solicitous for gain, not art; some of these latter, again, 
seeing that this told tales too plainly, made no alteration, but, when a plate came into 
their hands, struck off, in the most unscrupulous manner, worn-out impressions bearing 


the original inscription. 

Instead, therefore, of describing them as “‘ prints” and ‘ proofs,” all these changes, 
so far as met with, are noted as variations of “state.” 

We have italicised a sentence in the above extract as. suggest- 
ing to notice a very curious phase in the economics of portrait 
engraving. It is this, that whether some special circumstance 
made great haste desirable in producing a portrait, or the persons 
ordering it desired to save expense, or the print publisher 
(engraver, or otherwise) was greedy of gain, it very frequently 
happens that different states of an identical plate are found to be 
portraits of different persons! A plate having served its first 
purpose, in satisfying the public demand for a likeness of some 
eminent person, might lie for many a year in the printseller’s or 
engraver’s stores, and the likeness of the forgotten hero or the 
buried beauty never more be wanted. What more simple, there- 
fore, than to burnish out the head which no one asked to see, and 
to replace it by the presentment of some favourite of the hour 
whose portrait was in loud demand? This we find from 
Mr. Chaloner-Smith’s book to have been a very common practice. 
Thus, for instance, Kneller’s portrait of John Sheffield, the third Earl 
Mulgrave, engraved by Beckett, after being varied in inscription as 
new titles and honours were added to its subject, was afterwards, 
most strangely, published in its fifth state, with a new inscription, 
professing to be engraved by I. Simonds, a different engraver, and 
actually representing Prince George of Denmark t—an instance 
of remarkable audacity, as almost courting detection, if we bear in 
mind that the publisher must have chosen, as the engraving 
falsely professing to be Prince George, the likeness of a noble- 
man whom Queen Anne herself, at her accession, made Duke of 
Normanby and Buckingham, and who was said, at one time, to 
have actually aspired to her hand. 

Another very remarkable illustration of this practice has been 
given by Mr. Chaloner-Smith in the very instructive photogravure 


* Inthe case of mezzo-tinto, we may say, in almost every instance. Ina line engraving, 
a single wrong line, here or there, may be deepened without telling tales, except toa 
very acute and skilled comparer. But the whole mezzo-tint plate being covered in 
every direction with lines by a machine, would require to be retouched nearly all over, 
or would show too striking a difference of colour and effect in the retouched parts. 

+ This remarkable portrait is unnoted by either Grainger or Bromley. 
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frontispiece to the first volume of his book. It represents the 
second and fourth states of a plate engraved by Beckett after 
Kneller. The picture and the second state represent William, 
fourth Earl of Devonshire. The fourth state has a different face, 
and a very lengthy inscription, declaring it to be the portrait, 
painted by Kneller, and engraved by P. Pelham, of James, Duke of 
Ormond, holder of twenty-six tities and offices, in which latter are 
included those of Chancellor of Oxford and Dublin Universities, 
and ‘‘Commander-in-Chief of all her Majesties Land Forces.”’ Now 
the remarkable point in this case is that the two men were uncle 
and nephew, the Duke of Devonshire having married the Duke 
of Ormond’s aunt. Are we to suppose, then, that the publisher of 
the fourth state was guilty of a fraud, and that by an amazing 
coincidence he just pitched upon the engraved plate of so close a 
relative of the personage he wished to publish a likeness of? 
Or is it not much more likely that the plate was really a family 
one; that it lay at the publisher’s just as the card plates and 
monogram dies of so many people lie from year to year at the 
stationer’s, and that when it was desired to obtain a likeness 
of the Duke of Ormond, P. Pelham was employed to burnish out 
the head of the Earl of Devonshire, and to scrape in that of his 
nephew instead. 

The following extract from page 339 will give us a striking 
illustration of the printseller’s fraud :— 

State I.—Louis Dejean. Mercier. Half-length, in oval frame, directed towards 
right, facing and looking to front, cocked hat, uniform, right hand in breast of coat. 
Under, ‘‘ Ph. Mercier pinxit. I. Faber fecit. Louis Dejean, Esq» Major of his Majies 
Jirst troop of Horse Guards. Sold by I, Faber at the Golden Head, Bloomsbury 

re.” 

pao II.—Plate altered, oval frame erased, the mark visible in upper corner to left ; 
hat removed, wig and upper part of face altered, castle introduced in background to 
right, battle to left, map of Quebec in front, inscription erased; instead, ‘* F. Turin 
pinzit. R. Purcel fecit. Major-General Wolfe, who, at the expense of his life, pur- 
chased immortal honour for his country, and planted with his own hand the British Laurel 
in the inhospitable Wilds of North America, by the Reduction of Quebec, Sept. 13th, 1759. 
Printed for Eliz. Bakewell and Thos. Parker, opposite Birchin Lane, Cornhill.” 

The original of the print most probably had occasion to see his 
own presentment (at least so far as the lower part of the face) 
supplied to the public as that of General Wolfe, for Mr. Chaloner- 
Smith has ascertained that Major (afterwards General) Dejean 
survived Wolfe by more than six years. 

We have given this as one of the strongest adducible instances 
of what “the wise call conveying” in the portrait market of the 
last century ; for it will be observed that though the same piece of 
copper has furnished both the states of this print, yet every name 
is changed—personage, painter, publisher, and engraver being 
different in the prints of each of these two states. 
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The different states of another portrait, that of Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, painted by Zincke, and engraved by the younger Faber, 
affords us another instance of the system as we trace its history,. 
and see how “‘ many a gallant admiral ”’ it was successfully employed 
to represent. Sir Chaloner Ogle (knighted in 1723, as Mr. 
Chaloner-Smith has ascertained, for killing the pirate Roberts, 
and M.P. for Rochester) is described in the inscription to the 
first state as ‘‘ Rear-Admiral of the Blue Squadron of his. 
Majesties Fleet, who, on ye 9th of March 1741, led ye attack 
and took the Fort of Chamba, St. Jago, and St. Philip, at 
Carthagena.” This naval hero died in 1750, and, of course, 
there was no further demand for his likeness. But his death 
was no good cause for wasting a plate engraved with an Admiral 
in uniform, as long as more admirals could be found whose 
portraits might be saleable. And so the second state appeared 
five years later, “‘face and wig altered, and sash added,” and a 
new inscription, “The Honourable Sir Edward Hawke, Vice- 
Admiral of the White Squadron of His Majesty’s Fleet, and 
K.C.B.,” &c. Sir Edward Hawke, to use the bookselling phrase,. 
“ran through two editions” ; for the third state, much retouched 
and with the publisher’s address erased, appeared as “ printed 
for Henry Parker, in Cornhill.” But no less than forty-two 
years later, when Admiral Hawke was finally past ‘ running” 
of any kind, a new hero cropped up, of whom a new likeness 
was wanted in such haste as to make it necessary, in less than 
a month from his exploit, to publish a fresh or fourth state of 
the “‘much enforced” old copperplate, which appeared thus— 


Coarsely reworked, dress, face, and ships in distance altered, hat and wig taken 
away, epaulette added, inscription erased ; instead, ‘‘ Lord Viscount Duncan, Admiral 
and Commander-in-Chief of the British Fleet, in the North Seas, who defeated the 
Dutch Fleet, commanded by Admiral de Winter, October 11th, 1797, took Nine Ships 
and Two Frigates and Three Admirals. London, published Nov. 9, 1797, by G.. 
Thompson,” &c. 


The younger Faber’s portrait of John Wesley is known in 
four states, of which the latest, a modern print, shows a simply 
altered inscription, from which the word “ John” is erased and 
*‘Charles” inserted, and the words “Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford,” left out. The force of fraud could scarcely further go. 

One more instance of change of personage in portraits we 
shall notice, for an interesting reason, in the case of Brooks’ 
engraving, after Dahl, of Robert Howard, Bishop of Elphin. - 
The third state of this plate was made by the usual alterations, 
to represent Hugh Boulter, Archbishop of Armagh, of whom 
Brooks scraped, in 1742, an independent and larger standing 
portrait after a painting by Bindon. The Bindon head was 
inserted in the Howard plate, of course after the death of 
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Bishop Howard, which took place in 1740. Bromley, many 
years ago, mentioned the existence of the first, or Howard state, 
but so rare was it, that Mr. Chaloner-Smith, whose was probably 
the most complete collection of these portraits in the world, had 
never succeeded in seeing a copy. Having, however, been 
favoured with an opportunity of examining the fine collection of 
the Earl of Wicklow, a lineal descendant of Bishop Howard, our 
author had the unexpected delight of discovering, in the actual 
package in which they had been sent from the engraver’s 
shop nearly a century and a half previous, twenty-five splendid 
impressions of the first state, or Howard portrait! 

The value and interest of such a trowvaille may be imagined 
when our readers remember that the average number of really 
good impressions of a mezzo-tinto plate only amounts to about 
two hundred, so that an eighth part of the best proofs of this 
hitherto so rare print has been found thus curiously preserved. 

But how, it may be asked, is the long neglect of this parcel 
of prints to be accounted for? If Bishop Howard had received 
them himself, it is scarcely likely that no copies should have 
been distributed by him, and the number in the parcel, twenty- 
five, is manifestly a round one. Perhaps the truth may have 
been as follows. The plate was an ordered one,* from which 
the Bishop may have had from time to time such copies pulled as 
he needed. But probably, after his death, the publisher, wishing 
to avail himself of a plate representing a bishop in robes, may 
have offered the parcel of copies in question as a final supply 
to the Bishop’s representatives in return for permission to 
‘‘ destroy the plate,” a term then, as now, only too often signifying 
“to apply it to other uses.” If this conjecture be correct, it 
affords a striking commentary on the speed with which the 
most eminent of men are forgotten, that most probably no 
human being ever asked for one single copy of the dead Bishop’s 
portrait. 

It may be inquired, why, after all, should it have been necessary 
to use the plate of Bishop Howard for the portrait of Primate 
Boulter, if the same artist had already scraped a different portrait 
of the Primate? The hint we have given of the small number of 
good proofs to be had from a mezzo-tinto copperplate will answer 
this. The copies pulled of Bishop Howard were probably few, 
those of the genuine portrait of Primate Boulter greatly more 
numerous, so that the plate of the former was probably far less 
worn than the latter, and able, therefore, once the necessary 
alterations were scraped in, to supply a much greater number of 
impressions than could be taken from the original plate of the 


* The Howard state has no publisher’s name, the Boulter has. 
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Primate, all the best impressions of which were doubtless very 
quickly distributed. 

The account of this singular discovery is a strong justification of 
Mr. Chaloner-Smith’s unwillingness to use the term “ unique” in 


speaking of any print. The following passage from his Notes for 
the Reader is full of common-sense :— 


A few prints, presumably not known to Bromley, have been met with; these, if 
coming within the scope and period of this work, are noted as ‘‘ not mentioned by 
Bromley.” There may be discoveries even yet of prints not hitherto known, and it is 
probable that prints have existed of which every impression taken has since perished. 

‘* Fine,” “scarce,” and similar epithets, constantly applied to these prints in sale 
catalogues and elsewhere, are not used in this work; not that the prints are not so, 
but because the terms are indefinite. ‘‘ Fine,” for instance, may allude to the subject, 
the workmanship, the impression or the preservation of a print; to the last it is pro- 
perly applicable, but each connoisseur should have his own opinion on the two first, 
while the ‘‘ state,” if given, would decide the third point. ‘‘ Scarce,” too, conveys no 
idea of the number in existence, and the word ‘‘ unique” sometimes met with is simply 
absurd ; for unless it can be proved that only one was taken, or that all but one were 
destroyed, it cannot be certain that there are not other impressions, &c. 


This leads us naturally to consider the comparative rarity of 
prints. For instance, only four copies, one of the first and three of 
the second state, are known to exist of Clarke’s mezzo-tinto portrait 
of “the proud” Duke of Somerset. Two copies only are known 


to exist of the portrait of Jane Shore by the elder Faber ; two only 


of the younger Faber’s portrait of Mrs. Lovibond, after Hoare, a 
print probably never published, the two known copies having the 
name written, not engraved, and one of them bearing on the back 
the MS. inscription: “‘ Private plate sent me by Mr. Wm. Hoare, 
of Bath.” 

Sir Ralph Cole, of Brancepeth, the second baronet, an amateur 
painter and pupil of Vandyke, is known as an engraver by only a 
single mezzo-tint, a portrait of Charles II., and of that print only 
two copies are known; while the portrait of himself, by Godfrey 
Boy, dated London, 1726, is the only copy known and the only 
plate he engraved. Equally rare is Cooper’s portrait, after 
Kneller, of John, Earl of Stair, of which one copy only is known. 
Prints which have become so rare as these are practically 
priceless. The two or three copies known being very rightly 
crystallized, so to speak, in public collections, or if ever put 
forward in a sale, certain to be secured by the unlimited com- 
mission which some zealous collector will be sure to give. Of 
the market value of such prints (quite apart from artistic merit 
or historical interest) it is an impossibility to give an idea. But 
Mr. Chaloner-Smith’s ‘‘ Appendix of Prices” gives materials for 
proving, in the case of many prints less extraordinarily rare than 
these, how steadily, as time goes on, their value becomes enhanced. 
Thus, the first state of the younger Faber’s mezzo-tint of Mrs. 
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Cibber (four copies of which are now known) was published in 
1746 at eighteenpence, the price being engraved on the plate; an 
impression, sold at Sotheby’s in 1875, realised £7 12s. 6d., more 
than a hundred times its original cost. Nor does this enhancement 
appear at all remarkable when we come to examine the amazing 
increase of value which the last twenty years have witnessed in 
mezzo-tinto portraits, notably those after Reynolds, who seems, 
with singular penetration, to have well foreseen and frequently 
foretold that this branch of engraving would do more for his fame 
than even his own pictures from which the prints were taken. 

An impression of Dunkarton’s print, in the first state, of Mary 
Horneck (celebrated by Goldsmith as the ‘‘ Jessamy Bride ”) was 
sold at Sotheby’s in 1866 for £3 15s.; one of the same state, sold 
at Christies’ in 1873, reached £25 4s. Between the same dates 
copies in the first state of Dixon’s portrait, after Reynolds, of the 
Duchess of Ancaster, rose from £5 18s. to £25 4s. while first 
states of Dickinson’s mezzo-tint, after Reynolds, of Lady Charles 
Spencer, rose from £5 5s. to £42. The same short space of time 
brought the first state of Dixon’s portrait, after Reynolds, of Nelly 
O’Brien, from £6 10s. to no less a sum than £63; and many 
similar instances might be adduced to show how profitable an 
investment the apparent madness of print-collectors may prove. 
Nor has this increase of value only taken place (though it has done 
so most markedly) within the last fifteen years, as we may learn 
by tracing the auction history for nearly a century of the first state 
of one of the most famous and best-known mezzo-tints of Dickinson, 
after Reynolds, commonly called ‘‘ Mrs. Pelham and her chickens.” 
In Gulston’s sale, 1786, it fetched £1 11s.; in Musgrave’s, 1800, 
the price was £2 10s.; this rose to £5 5s. at the Bindley sale in 
1819, and £9 9s. at Standley in 1848. This was far eclipsed at 
Sotheby’s in 1866, when an impression fetched £29, which, after all, 
seems quite a contemptible sum when we learn that a print of the 
same state was sold (also at Sotheby’s) in 1873 for the surprising 
sum of £168. ; 

Even more striking appreciations of value appear in the case of 
several of Valentine Green’s portraits after Reynolds. Thus, that 
of Lady Elizabeth Compton, sold in 1799 for one guinea, fetched 
£111 8s. in 1875; that of the Duchess of Devonshire, between 
1786 and 1875 rose in value from one guinea to £126; the 
Countess of Harrington, from 12s. 6d. in 1800, commanded £102 in 
1875 ; while the last we shall quote, the print of the three Ladies 
Waldegrave, which was sold at the Tighe sale in 1799 for two 
guineas, and at the Strawberry Hill sale so lately as the year 


1842 for £4 10s., reached at Christies’ in 1875 the enormous. 
price of £247 15s. 
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It is plainly in the nature of things that such a perishable 
thing as a print should, in course of years, become rare; but this 
is far more likely to happen with a portrait than with other 
engravings. The portrait, as a rule (several instances of which 
we have seen) has only an ephemeral demand, being required for 
the sake of the person it represents; while the subject engraving 
is executed and purchased for the sake of the art employed in its 
production. Therefore, with many possessors, the portraits lose 
all interest when the generation has passed away in which they 
were produced, while the art subject remains interesting to men 
of every age. This, and the small available number of good 
impressions which a mezzo-tinto plate can produce, are causes 
which operate powerfully in enhancing the value, as years go by, 
of this special class of engraving. Thus our author describes the 
work of the elder Faber, consisting of small plates, chiefly of 
dissenting preachers, or of the class usually termed ‘ remark- 
ables ’’ (to whom we shall refer by-and-bye) as being ‘‘as might 
be expected, cramped and stiff in handling, but as having the merit 
of being now very uncommon.” The dissenters, when no longer 
heard, and the deformities, when no longer seen, lost interest, and 
few copies of their presentment were preserved, save by a stray 
collector here or there. 

In some cases, however, even by persons who may be supposed 
innocent of all knowledge of the Sybil’s treatment of her books, a 
deliberate intention was directed to making even an indifferent 
print of an uninteresting personage costly by its rarity. An 
instance of this is the large whole-length by Annis, after Gowers, 
of the individual thus described in the plate :— 

Robert Orchard, No. 34, Greek Street, corner of Church Street, Soho, London, 
grocer and tea dealer; and at Sawbridgeworth, Herts, manufacturer of chocolate and 
cocoa, on a new and improved principle, wholesale, retail, and for exportation. Published 
by Robert Orchard, Oct. 1, 1803. 

One copy only of this print is known, though we might naturally 
imagine the grocer’s only object in its production to have been its 
distribution as an advertisement. Quite different, however, was 
his real intention, as we learn from the following extract, which 
Mr. Chaloner-Smith has hunted out for us from the pages of 
Chalcographimania, published in 1814 :— 


A grocer who hangs out the sugar-loaf in Dean Street has actually caused three 
plates of himself to be engraved (one a whole-length), from which he has only struck 
off half-a-dozen impressions and then destroyed the plates, in order to confer the title 
of ‘‘ extra rare” upon these delineations of his sugar-plum countenance. 


A second portrait of this strange seeker for immortality (half- 
length from a drawing by the same painter, Gowers, and scraped 
by Barnard) appears, from its inscription, to have been published 
on the same day as the full-length. It is doubtless one of those 
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referred to in Chalcographimania. The third, so far as we know, 
has not been traced, but it makes for the truth of the state- 
ment we have quoted that only one state is known of each of these 
portraits. 

Mr. Chaloner-Smith gives a sadder reason for the scarcity of 
Reynolds’ portrait of Miss Davidson, engraved by Dixon. He 
says :— 

eit Jane, daughter of James Davidson, merchant at Rotterdam, died 1767, 
aged twenty. Her parents are said to have been overwhelmed at her loss, and to have 
destroyed the plate and as many impressions as they could obtain. 

The first state of Dunkarton’s mezzo-tinto, after Dance, of John 
Ellicott, F.R.S., the famous mechanician, is very rare, for the 
following cause: When first printed, the coat, dark in the second 
or commoner state, was light. Mr. Ellicott objected to the light 
coat, and the plate was altered in consequence, when only three 
impressions had been taken. 

Although the primary purpose of the work before us be to furnish 
an exact catalogue of English mezzo-tinto portraits, it is surprising 
to note how many details of interest, historical and social, are 
suggested by the very short notices subjoined by its author of the 
different personages whose likenesses are passed in review. These 
notices are in fact the concentration of a vast amount of careful 
research, of which it may be well to give a few instances. After 
describing the portrait by Faber jun., after Ramsay, of Mary, 
Countess of Seaforth, we are given the following particulars ;— 


Eldest daughter of Alexander, 6th Earl of Galloway ; married, 1741, Kenneth, Lord 
Fortrose (eldest son of William, 5th Earl of Seaforth, which title was attainted in 
consequence of his engaging in the Rebellion of 1715; he died in 1741). Died in 
London, April 18, 1751; buried at Kensington. She could only have been styled Countess 
of Seaforth by courtesy, as the title was not restored, although her husband vigorously 
supported the Government in 1745. 


Again, none but a most acute observer, well versed in general as 
well as in art history, would have discovered the subjoined point of 
great interest in the moot question of the priority of a set of 
prints attributed to Alexander Browne, and bearing his name, to a 
similar set by R. Tompson. 

It is worthy of remark, as a fact, hitherto unnoticed, which might possibly lead to 
further discoveries, that the first states of Nos. 19 and 21 have as painter “ P. Lely”; 
the second states of these and all the others after this painter have “P. Lely, Eaves.” 
Now as knighthood was conferred on Lely, January 11, 1679-80, it would seem to follow 
that, except these two, all Browne’s other prints after Lely were engraved subsequent 
to that date. In the Tompson prints the converse of this occurs, ‘‘ Sir” being added 


before the painter’s name, in the second state of the Earl of Derby, all the others being 
without the title. 


It therefore appears evident that Tompson’s series preceded that of Browne, the 


former being referable to the latter part of the eighth, the latter to the earlier part of 
the ninth decade of the century. 


The same accurate examination of dates shows the error that 
the two Fabers, as well as other engravers following them, com- 
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mitted in inscribing as from a painting of Vandyke a number of 
their many plates of Charles I., “as he sate in the pretended 
High Court of Justice,” since Mr. Chaloner-Smith points out that 
Vandyke died seven years before the King’s trial took place. 

Any number of instances may be found in the work to show 
how studiously its author must have ransacked old books of re- 
ference, such as Peerages, Army Lists, Almanacs, and also, we 
doubt not, the Gentleman’s Magazine of a century and more ago. 
To some such source we may attribute his ascertainment, already 
noted, of the date and place of death of the otherwise entirely 
undistinguished General Dejean ; or of the fact in connection 
with the one mezzo-tint scraped by the line-engraver, Philip Au- 
dinet (a portrait of S. Audinet), that ‘“‘ Samuel Audinet, minister 
of the French Chapel in Crown Street, Soho, died in Bloomsbury, 
aged 75, on 11th March 1813,” &c. Such details might possibly 
be disinterred by any determined investigator, in seeking to trace 
the original of any portrait; but our author must be a very ob- 
servant as well as a very extensive reader, to be able to enrich his 
work by such a chance note as the following from an out-of-the- 
way book, referring to an unauthenticated print. ‘George II., 
by Brooks, is mentioned by Gilbert (History of Dublin, vol. ii., 
Appendix 3), and the print may have been done, but it has not 
been met with, nor is it mentioned by Bromley.” 

While we notice the author’s research, we may also give an 
instance or two of his humour, a quality very few readers would 
think of looking for in a descriptive catalogue of prints. De- 
scribing, as he very briefly does, the personages in Dixon’s engraving, 
after Reynolds, the ‘‘ Misses Crewe,” he says: “‘ Elizabeth married, 
about 1766, Dr. Hinchcliffe, afterwards Bishop of Peterboro’ (who 
was tutor to her brother, and was asked by him to dissuade her 
from receiving the attentions of an officer who was distasteful to 
him ; which was effectually accomplished).” Again, to his descrip- 
tion of Burford’s portrait, after Murray, of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, he subjoins this quaint observation: ‘He was called the 
‘Butcher’ by those disaffected to the house of Brunswick, and 
this portrait might have given rise to the name.” Of the, beautiful 
Countess of Clarendon and Rochester (Swift’s “‘ principal Goddess ”’) 
he remarks, as if in sarcasm on the morals of her time, ‘‘ She 
was the object of universal admiration, yet conducted herself with 
the utmost propriety !” 

Indeed, we must say Mr. Chaloner-Smith seems a little hard — 
upon the ladies. He says, after describing Dickenson’s portrait of 
Mary Dickenson, ‘‘ Bromley calls her the sister of the engraver ; 
the portrait is sometimes called the Marquis of Granby’s mistress 
—it is not probable that both are correct.” And he closes his 
short but striking account of Frances, Duchess of Richmond, whose 
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elopement and marriage so terribly enraged Charles II., by say- 
ing: ‘‘The duchess appears to have divided the latter part of her 
life between cards and cats, and died in 1702.” 

Of course the very names of personages mentioned in such a 
work as that before us must call up continual illustrations of the 
history of the times ir which it was thought worth while to 
multiply their likenesses. The popularity of individuals is evi- 
denced not only by the number of states of a single portrait, but 
by the number of separate portraits, each of which was published 
in a number of different states. Thus we find, of course, a great 
number of likenesses and states of Charles I. (of one plate of him, 
by Browne, Mr. Chaloner-Smith describes no less than seven 
different states), nor is this to be wondered at, though we know of 
no contemporaneous mezzo-tint of the King, the earliest specimen 
of the art having appeared in 1642. That Strafford’s portrait 
ghould have been so much in request as it plainly was long after 
the Restoration, is noteworthy enough, but not so much so as 
the demand for Bishop Atterbury’s, the number of states of which 
indicate the existence, at the time of his banishment, of a very 
large circle of political sympathisers in the crime for which he 
was punished. 

One cannot fail to consider with interest such a portrait as that 
of the unfortunate second Duke of Buckingham, and to contrast 
his presentment, in his robes and George, with the miserable state 
of destitution and starvation in which he died. And what a vein 
of romance is struck by the description of the once famous “‘ Mrs. 
Flora Macdonald,” as she appears, in Faber’s mezzo-tint of Hud- 
son’s picture, with the portrait in her hand of Charles Edward, 
which he gave her at their parting; though it be rather a shock, 
instead of a tall dark-eyed raven-locked heroine, to find here 
merely, to quote Boswell’s description, ‘“‘a mild, well-bred little 
woman.” What a romance, too, is that of the famous Annesley 
Peerage, recalled to us by. the name and inscription, ‘‘ Veritas 
prevalebit,” under Brook’s engraving from Stevens’ picture, of the 
**Honble. James Annesley.” The Wizard of the North long ago 
embodied much of the story in Guy Mannering, but his tale, em- 
bellished by the full richness of his fancy, falls very far short in 
interest behind the true tale of Lord Altham’s persecuted son, so 
strikingly told in our times by Mr. Charles Reade. 

** Sold by I. Brooks, on Cork Hill (Dublin). Price 5s. 5d.,” is in 
the first state of Brooks’ portrait of Lord Newport. It is absent from 
the second, which purports to be “ Sold by T. Jeffreys, at the corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, near Charing Cross.” And the difference 
reminds us, as we inquire the meaning of such an odd sum as 5s. 5d. 
being named as a price, that before the Union the Irish coinage 
differed from the English in counting thirteen pence to the shil- 
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ling, a point which may interest us a little when we recall the 
famous description given in Parliament not long ago of a diffe- 
rence in paper money between England and Ireland by the 
Hibernian orator, who waxed so wrath against ‘“‘thim infernal 
one-pound notes !” 

We promised to give some instances of the portrait class called 
‘*remarkables.” Here are a few from the work of the elder Faber. 
‘“‘ Blind Granny,” an ugly old woman, lolling out her tongue, with 
which, Caulfield says, she used to touch her eye. “Isaac, the 
famous Grinner of Oxford,” is another; and a third is the follow- 
ing extravagant draft upon human credulity, in the inscription 


under the portrait of one Nicholas Hart, also by the elder Faber :— 

The Sleepy Man’s Effige. Mr. Nichos. Hart, born at Layden in Holland, ye 5th day 
of August 1684, and his mother had been 48 hours in her sleep when she was delivered 
of him, yet it did not disturb her, for she continued in her sleep 48 hours after he was 
born ; his friends thought when he was first born that he was dead, for he was asleep 
and so remained till after his mother awak’d, and every year he has slept since the first 
day of his birth, sometimes longer and sometimes shorter. He says he slept in Holland 
when he was about 10 years of age for 7 weeks, and at the 5th of August is the time of 
sleeping. The rest I refer to the Printed Relation. 


Caulfield (author of Remarkable Characters), states that the 
lethargy, which brought this man into much notice, occurred in 
the year 1711. The “‘centagenarian” question, no doubt, was 
mooted before Mr. Thom’s time, but the mezzo-tinto portraits 
can give us representations of many individuals whose years 
have exceeded par, if not old Parr himself. From one of the 
younger Faber’s plates we learn that “John Philips, Gentleman, 
of Thorner, near Bramham Park in Yorkshire, was born in Cleve- 
land 1625, and dyed Jany. 4, 174}, having reached the age of 118 
years.” This old gentleman could tell the story how, ninety years 
before his death, while serving the office of Constable, he com- 
mitted to the stocks two soldiers of Cromwell, who, far from resent- 
ing his act, said he wished all his men had like courage. But 
Mr. Philips was excelled by two other competitors for the cham- 
pionship in longevity, both ladies. These were, firstly, to quote 
the inscriptions on their portraits, ‘‘ Jane Scrimshaw, ye daughter 
of Thomas Scrimshaw, woolstapler, born in London in the Parish 
of St. Mary-le-Bow, April ye 3rd, 1584, is alive and very healthy 
this present year 1710 att ye Merchant Taylors Almhouse in Little 
Tower Hill. Done from ye life,” &c. Jane Scrimshaw was out- 
done by Margaret Patten or Potter, who at the time old Jane was 
laid in her grave was still a comparative child of 110 years old. - 
For we learn from the inscription on the second state of Margaret 
Patten’s portrait by I. Cooper, that that sturdy old Scotchwoman 
lived 188 years, from 1601 till 1739. It is of her that the story 
is told that being asked at what time of her life she felt too old 
to be married, she replied “that an older woman than she must 
be consulted on that point.” 
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The catalogue gives us incidentally an insight into many social 
matters; for instance, Gainsborough’s picture of the three eldest 
daughters of George III., engraved by Gainsborough Dupont, recalls 
the reason why the great painter made this his last exhibit in the 
Academy. Again, the description of Dunkarton’s engraving (after 
Edwards) of Jonas Hanway, informs us that this great philan- 
thropist was the first man who carried an umbrella in the streets 
of London. And our author takes the opportunity, in describing 
Dickinson’s portrait of Robert Preston, the millionaire, to assign 
a very reasonable origin for the annual ministerial whitebait 
dinner ; which he attributes to the fact that Preston, who used 
to reside in Downing Street. was in the habit of giving a whitebait 
dinner at Greenwich every year to Mr. Pitt, and afterwards to Mr. 
Addington, and their supporters. 

The plate (by Dawe after Pollard) of Mr. Cuthbert Lambert 
depicts and describes a very singular accident. It represents him 
clinging to the branch of a tree overhanging a precipice into 
which his horse is falling. The inscription runs: 


Lambert’s Leap. The accident above represented happened some time ago to Mr. 
Cuthbert Lambert, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, whose horse, as he was endeavouring to 
turn him, at full speed, across Sandford Stone Bridge, leaped the battlement, and fell 
about twenty feet into the bed of the river. The horse died in consequence of the 
fall, but the young gentleman was providentially caught in the branches of an old ash, 
where he hung by the hands till some passengers got him down in safety. The place 
has ever since been called Lambert’s Leap, and the name engraved upon the battlement 
to commemorate the fact. 


We may close our list of curiosities (which might easily be 
multiplied from the volumes before us) by citing an instance of a 
colossal medical fee, namely that paid to Thomas Dimsdale, sur- 
geon, of Hertford, who was selected in the year 1768 to inoculate 
the Empress Catherine of Russia, and received for his services, 
besides the rank of a baron, no less a sum than ten thousand 
pounds, with an annuity of £500. We need hardly wonder to be 
told further that he opened a banking house in Cornhill, where 
the name still exists, and became M.P. for Hertford, where his 
practice lay. 

The publication of a likeness very often gave occasion for some 
strange statement of grief or anger; such, for instance, as the 
inscription we find under the portrait of the Countess of Euston, 


which runs thus : 
Lapy Dorotuy BoyLe. 
Once the comfort, the joy, the pride of her parents, 
The admiration of all who saw her, 
The delight of aJl who knew her. 
Born May 14th, 1724; Marry’d, alas! October the 10th, 1741; 
and delivered from extream misery May the 2nd, 1742. 

This was taken from a picture drawn seven weeks after her death (from memory) 
By her most afflicted Mother Dorothy Bu(r)lington John Faber, fecit, 1744. 
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We learn from Mr. Chaloner-Smith that she was daughter of 
Richard, Earl of Burlington, married 1741, George Earl of Euston, 
eldest son of the Duke of Grafton, who was a very bad character, 
and treated her scandalously ; and he gives us a reference to Wal- 
pole, who writes of this portrait as ‘‘a very extraordinary print, 
which my Lady Burlington gives away, of her daughter Euston.” 
However well deserved, the resentment felt against her unworthy 
son-in-law must have been fierce, indeed, to account, not only for 
the mother describing her daughter, long after her death, by her 
maiden name, but also by her having the print engraved for 
distribution two years after the unhappy girl was in her grave. 

Less tragic is the following inscription under the portrait of 
Benjamin Bradley (after Pond), who appears from the accessories 
in the picture to have been a tobacconist, naturally opposed to 
Walpole’s intended levying of duty on the fragrant weed, and to 
have taken some successful steps, whether as agitator or Member of 
Parliament, against it. The inscription runs: 

Behold the man, who, when a gloomy band 
Of vile excisemen threatened all the land, 
Helped to deliver from their harpy gripe 

The chearful bottle and the social pipe.* 

O rare Ben Bradley, may, for this, the bowl, 
Still unexcised, rejoice thy honest soul! 

May still ‘‘ the best in Christendom ” for this 
Heave to thy stopper, and compleat thy bliss. 

Some of these inscriptions again are absolutely ridiculous in their 
egotism; as, for example, that describing Christopher Clarke, M.A., 
in 1740 Archdeacon of Norwich. It occupies fourteen lines of close 
print, of which we only insert the following extract :— 

Born at Norwich; educated at Christ Colledge, Cambridge; ordained priest in Lambeth 
Chappel, 27th February 1697, by the Right Rev. John, Lord Bishop of Norwich (in 
the presence of that renowned Emperor, Peter the First, Czar of Muscovy; present 
also His Grace the Most Rev. Thomas, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Right 
Rev. Gilbert, Lord Bishop of Salisbury, &c.). 

In addition to these most important details, so gravely recorded 
no less than forty-seven years after his ordination, we find it care- 
fully engraven, for the instruction of future generations, that this 
remarkable man was also ‘‘a Member of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, and one of the Governors of the New 
General Hospital at Bath.” 

Against this, as a contrast, we may place the following Latin 
inscription under his own portrait, written by Michel Maittaire, 


* What would the bard have written instead of this could he have had an inkling 
that in 1887 ‘‘ the social pipe” would have been excised in England to the tune of 
nearly ten millions, and the ‘‘chearful bottle and bowl” to that of nearly thirty 
millions of money ? 
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the retired second master of Westminster School, which is certainly 
modest enough :— 

Vite egi genus obscurumgq;: et inutile: visa est 

Spongia, quam calamus, me decuisse magis 

An, quoniam emeritum lare Dux mensifq: beavit 

Rutlandus, pingi me meruisse putem ? 

Dat meritum immeritis Magnati gratia ; pingor 

Ut stet apud memores gratia tanta Ducis. 

We have thus run a long round of points of various interest, all 
crowding on our notice as we peruse this most able and interesting 
work, which many might suppose, as a description of one special 
class of engravings, could have no attraction whatever for general 
readers. For reasons already stated, we have entered very little 
indeed into artistic details. They would have no charm for readers 
who have not before their eyes the beautiful works described. No 
description can touch the sense of enjoyment which a collector 
experiences in sight of a fine impression ; nor, without the means 
of visual comparison, can any idea be given of the enormous 
difference in effect between such prints as are early or late in the 
history of a plate. In an artistic sense, it would have been quite 
superfluous to review Mr. Chaloner-Smith’s work. Collectors, 
worthy of the name, will find it indispensable, and must possess 
and read it for themselves, and, as persons most competent to do. 
80, will form their own opinion of the book very independently of 
the judgment of any review. 

But all that is distinctly artistic in the work might have been 
done, and done well, even without that immense additional expendi- 
ture of exceptional labour, cultivated taste and deep research, 
which at once, from the date of the first volume’s appearance, 
made this book famous as well as indispensable. Apart from its 
special merits, which display themselves at once to its special art- 
collecting, art-loving public, it has (as we have endeavoured to 
show) opened, even to general and uninitiated readers, a very mine 
of interest, information and suggestion, all the more thoroughly 
enjoyable from being so entirely unexpected. We cannot conclude 
the present notice without thanking him for the service he has 
done to the knowledge and study of our one distinctive English 
Art, as warmly as we congratulate him on the successful completion 
of what must plainly have been to him, for many years, not only a 
labour of love, but one of colossal toil. 


W. Lewery Buackiey. 


CONSERVATISM IN SCOTLAND. 


Since Mr. Disraeli’s great speech in Edinburgh twenty-one years 
ago, statesmen and politicians have shown a curious preference for 
Scotland as the theatre in which to give their extra-Parliamentary 
performances. Perhaps that is because of a feeling that if they 
make an impression upon the Scot, who is the least impulsive 
of democrats, they can have a well-assured hope of being favourably 
regarded by the constituencies at large. Lord Salisbury’s mission 
to the North, which will be in process of discharge when these lines 
appear, has an interest all its own. In the days when there was no 
centralized organization, when the Conservatives of each consti- 
tuency worked for their own champion, and did not mind much, if 
he was elected, although his ‘‘ views” had to be subsequently adjusted 
into harmony with those of other successful candidates, the leading 
man of the party, in visiting Scotland, could say whatsoever he 
pleased. He could dictate. All the Tories in the land were his 
most obedient faithful servants, prepared to believe whatsoever he 
should tell them was right, ready to be true till death in resistance 
to all projects of reform from which he foresaw injustice to 
the Country Party. Things have changed since then. The 
people are now-a-days quite conscious that their votes at 
a General Election may have results very much more im- 
portant than the triumph of one party over another. There is a 
further difference between the circumstances amid which Mr. 
Disraeli spoke at Edinburgh in 1867 and those amid which Lord 
Salisbury speaks in the same hall to-day. The Conservatives of 
Scotland were units then. They are an organization now. In the 
old days they could think, each of them, just as they pleased, or 
not think at all, so long as they ‘‘ voted straight.’ In these days, 
being grouped together into local Associations, which in their turn 
are controlled by Conferences of Delegates representing the whole, 
they have all to profess a definitive set of principles. It is in order 
that their creed may be revised, or amplified up to date, that they 
are now-a-days gathered together in periodical councils such as 
those at which the Premier is about to assist. Lord Salisbury 
comes to bless the organization of Conservatism. in Scotland ; but 
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in certain important respects it is susceptible of being wholesomely 
criticized. 

Excepting in the large towns, which are proportionately much 
fewer than in England, the Conservative Associations of Scotland 
have a very false conception of their relationship to the party at 
large. In forming an Association, or in joining one, nine out of 
every ten Conservatives bear themselves as if they were conferring 
a great favour upon someone, or upon some party, or upon their 
country ; an obligation in respect of which they are entitled to enjoy 
certain immunities and privileges. This ridiculous conception of 
themselves can be fully realised only by the aid of a case in point. 
In a leading article on the Conference of the National Union at 
Dundee, The Scottish News, which was what the Conservatives 
were wont to call the chief ‘“‘organ”’ of their party, remarked that 
some of the ‘‘resolutions” submitted for discussion were very 
trivial, and that, as the delegates had only three hours to sit 
before the luncheon gong made its peremptory summons, it 
would have been better if the subjects to be debated had been much 
fewer than thirty. The critic, apparently, had an uneasy con- 
sciousness that his political allies were laying themselves open to 
ridicule. Six minutes to the settlement of each of the thirty 
problems that the Scottish Conservatives had proposed to them- 
selves, a limit fixed in consideration of the appalling contingency 
of cold soup, was, in the journalist’s estimate, even more ridiculous 
than Lord Denman’s proposal that any member of the House 
of Peers that had spoken ten minutes should be silenced by 
a dreadful bell. Accordingly, he looked through the “agenda 
paper ”’ in order to find what ‘resolutions’ might have been left 
out. He found many; but he dwelt particularly on one to the 
effect that in the opinion of the Conference it was desirable that 
all classes of society should mingle together more than they were 
accustomed todo. That, he thought, was a proposition so self- 
evident, so generally admitted, that even six minutes were hardly 
needed to enforce it ; and he gently hinted the belief that if it had 
no more fruitful idea with which to enrich the wisdom of Con- 
servatism the Association by which it was tabled should have held 
its peace. Well, what did our friends do? Did they write to the 
paper arguing that it was wrong in its estimate of their theory on 
social life? Ah, no. They were not Radicals, who when they 
have a difference among themselves loudly fight it out in public, and 
are as friendly as ever immediately afterwards. They were Conser- 
vatives, who when they are offended by one of themselves straight- 
way begin to intrigue in secret against him, and keep their grievance 
rankling in their minds for ever. They sent to the Manager of 
their “‘ organ” a formal complaint that it had ill-treated them, 
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who “ were doing their best for the cause.” It never entered into 
their heads that if their best was very bad their “organ” was in 
duty bound to say so, lest the error should be repeated. Then, 
having so far relieved their minds, they all sent to the newsagents 
orders to stop sending them their “organ,” and assiduously went 
about telling everybody whom they could influence that the paper 
was not worth reading. A similar movement had been going on 
in Edinburgh, from which in rapid secrecy it ramified all through 
Scotland; and within a few months “the organ” suddenly 
stopped. Its owner, Sir William Pearce, had spent nearly 
£200,000 in establishing it ; but, when he found out how even high 
officials in the party were counteracting his efforts to popularize 
Conservatism, he naturally left them and their followers to their 
own resources. 

These sentences will sound strangely in London ears, for in 
London the Conservative journals have an authority that even 
Cabinet Ministers hesitate to question ; but if Lord Salisbury 
really wishes to do practical good in his interesting visit to Scot- 
land, if he means to do more than merely pronounce a blessing on- 
his Scottish followers, he will not leave them without some words 
on the habitual blundering by which they have at once ruined every 
effort to establish a daily journal representing their opinions and 
kept themselves in a permanent minority. They say, it is true, 
that it is with the journalists that the fault lies; but here is a 
strange fact with which that theory cannot be reconciled. There 
has never been in Edinburgh, or in Glasgow, or in Aberdeen, a 
single Conservative journalist, either a native of Scotland or called 
from London, that has not within a very few years left the country 
avowing himself quite unable to cope with the troubles thrown in 
his way by persons prominent in the very party whose cause he 
had been trying to promote. Surely it cannot be that the jour- 
nalists were all incapable, and that the party managers were 
always wise? Lord Salisbury ought to think of this. There is 
room for hope that if he, for whose sagacity and strength there 
is an unusual respect, would speak to them the truth in love, the 
Conservatives of Scotland, whom Mr. Reginald MacLeod’s indus- 
trious generalship has marshalled into a very large party, would 
fall into more prosperous methods of upholding the Constitution. 

Now, what is the truth that needs to be authoritatively declared ? 

The Press must have a free hand; and when it errs, or is sup- 
posed to err, it should be respectfully refuted, or argued with, as 
in such case an English Conservative journal is, by some prominent 
member of the party, instead of being intrigued against, and having 
its credit cried down, as has hitherto been the method in Scotland. 
In England, where the pulses of political life throb very strongly, 
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and where Conservatives and Liberals are always almost evenly 
balanced, the newspapers must to a large extent follow public 
opinion, instead of forming it; but if there is anything obvious 
about the situation in Scotland it is that so long as the Conser- 
vatives there are weak and struggling their natural instructors are 
the Conservative journals. There is no other source from which | 
they have even a pretence of public guidance. 

As regards the Associations the Leader may do his spiriting 
gently ; but he ought to speak with firmness and precision. He 
ought to break down the absurd idea that by becoming a Conser- 
vative Associate you are taking out a title to gratitude and respect. 
You are doing nothing of the sort. The step you are taking, 
although you do not see it in that light, has its ultimate motive in 
a sense that your own interests need protection. You think that 
the Conservative order of society is that in which property will be 
best defended, and in which your conception of social justice will 
be realised. Therefore, in becoming a Conservative Associate, 
while you are adding to the effective forces by which the interests 
or the opinions of other people will be helped, you are doing so 
as @ mere necessity incidental to the means by which you help 
yourself. Patriotism, even the grandest enthusiasm over the 
Imperial Idea, is ultimately reducible to affection for one’s own 
hearth and home. Thus, if he accurately realised his own rela- 
tionship to his fellow men, the Scottish Conservative Associate, 
instead of disastrously filling his mind with vain conceits that in 
politically differing from the common run he is superior to them, 
would quietly devote some small part of his leisure to the useful 
work of helping his society to spread sound economic knowledge 
and to better its record at the polling-booth. 

There is another great lesson to be taught. It is that Conser- 
vative Candidates should be able to teach. This is an interesting 
part of our subject. The Conservative Candidate in Scotland is 
very often a territorial magnate. Pondering the manner in which 
he is met by a gathering of the electors, the intelligent foreigner 
would think that the people of Scotland have a grudge against their 
aristocracy. They are receiving his jaunty gallantries without 
response, and when he tries to be impressive with sonorous senti- 
ments they involuntarily break into a derisive smile. The intelli- 
gent foreigner mistakes their mood. What they are resenting is 
not the man’s aristocratic qualities, which they would fain respect : 
it is his presumption, which disgusts the cultivated Conservative 
even more than it irritates the Radical. The man knows next to 
nothing about politics ; yet he expects that by lurching on to the 
platform in a Bluff King Hal style, tapping his top-boots with his 
hunting whip, and ‘“ making no pretences,” he will “fetch the 
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rabble” and be cheered by them. He is a demagogue of the worst 
kind. He is a histrionic humbug, for the Jolly Squire grinning 
from a public platform is as much a pretender as Uriah Heep 
canting in the meeting-house. When he is in his natural manner 
the aristocrat does not hop about professing a hail-fellow-well-met 
delight in the acquaintance of every commoner in the county. 
The commoners do not dislike his reserve. They know that it is 
an inevitable quality of aristocracy; and, so long as he is content 
to live and let live, they rather respect him because he does 
not effusively shake hands with everybody. Their respect 
would continue if he maintained his natural manner when he 
appears on the platform; but he does not. He becomes a vulgar 
posturing mountebank. He is a traitor to his order. Meaning to 
commend it to the people, he brings upon it the risk of being 
hated; for, although the masses of Britain are more than willing 
to have an aristocracy over them, holding up an ideal of life and 
imparting a manly tone to their national tastes, they cannot have 
any pride in the ordinary political champion of the Country Party, 
who thinks to impress them by bellowing like the Bull of Bashan. 
They would prefer Coriolanus to such a man. They rightly expect 
that the territorial aristocracy, which has proved its leadership the 
most excellent in war, in agriculture, and in sport, should prove itself 
also fittest to lead in politics. They wish it to do so, and would 
joyfully follow it if it did. It is earnestly to be hoped that Lord 
Salisbury will take the opportunity of waking up the aristocracy 
of Scotland to a sense of the urgent need that its male represen- 
tatives should make themselves as superior to the masses in 
political skill as they have hitherto been superior in other com- 
munal arts. If that hope be disappointed, we may yet have to 
record the decline and fall of the British Empire as being due less 
to the ignorance, the folly, the cupidity, or the passions of the 
masses than to the indolent incapacity of the class that ought to 
have guided and controlled them. 

Let us trust, then, that in his visit to Scotland, instead of being 
a prophet of smooth things, the Prime Minister will fearlessly 
speak his mind on the situation about which he comes to advise 
the Conservative Party. In that case his mission will be fraught 
with splendid possibilities, for Scotland has abundance of Conser- 
vative force lying ready to the hand of a chastening and directing 
statesman. The Westminster Reviewer anxious to answer the 
time-honoured question “ Why is Scotland Radical?” is taking a 
a great deal for granted. In so far as voting for Radical candi- 
dates was evidence of Radicalism, the country certainly used to 
have the peculiarity about which the Reviewer speculates ; but there 
was always room to suspect that Scotsmen, who are loyalists and 
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feudalists almost to a man, ‘‘ voted Radical’ less because they 
approved Radicalism than because they were dissatisfied with the 
style in which Conservatism was made manifest to them. Besides, 
times have changed. There is no absolute surety that Scotland is 
Radical now at all. When we discussed this subject in The 
National Review six years ago, the country sent only seven anti- 
Radicals to Parliament; but now it sends more than thrice that 
number. The cause of that change, disenchantment with Mr. 
Gladstone and alarm at his power to bind the frailer wills among 
democracy to his own, is still at work, increasingly; and there is 
reason to expect that after next General Election anti-Radicals 
will occupy at least half of the Scottish seats in the House of 
Commons. Will those men be frankly Conservative ? or will they 
be Unionists of the timorous class, supporting motions for Disesta- 
blishment, and by other expedients of that kind nervously seeking 
to appease an electorate that would much prefer them to be whole- 
hearted Ministerialists? The answer to that question, the event 
of the next Appeal to the Country, is very much dependent upon 
what Lord Salisbury may choose to say at Edinburgh. 


W. Hopeson. 
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NOTES ON “KING LEAR.” 


An Essay IN SHAKESPEARIAN INTERPRETATION. 


Tue late Mr. Mark Pattison once said, ‘‘ The more I read the 
ancient classics, the more impossible I find it to be to write 
about them.” A similar feeling may well oppress the mind 
in endeavouring to write or speak about our own greatest classic. 
Despair of saying anything to the purpose is aggravated by the 
quantity of what is daily said. It is not now as in the time of 
Johnson or even of Coleridge. The charm of the subject is 
inexhaustible, but the temptation to enjoy in silence is very 
strong : 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now, . . . 

But that wild music burthens every bough, 

And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 

The Shakespearian student, who feels that he has something | 
to say, is further embarrassed with a sense of the comparative 
deadness and futility of all written comment. If Plato, in his 
prime, experienced this with regard to the expression of philo- 
sophical ideas, how much more must the same reflection hinder 
the attempt to analyze these living forms of supremely creative 
imagination? Life itself is hardly more complex; yet there is 
here an added element of concentrated artistic unity. Sympa- 
thetic readers may enter into the poet’s meaning; great actors 
may in part interpret him; but the would-be interpreter who 
sits down, pen in hand—how should he not swerve from direct and 
simple intuition? How not mar his own impressions in striving to 
communicate them ? 

It is probably on this account that so much contempt has been 
lately poured on what is called “‘sign-post criticism.” The 
pioneers who make the roads for us—the editors of the poet— 
may naturally disregard such help. But they should have more 
compassion for bewildered wayfarers—for the casual reader.* 

* Had that humble auxiliary, the commen sign-post, been more cared for, editions 
of Antony and Cleopatra would not be to this day disfigured with unwarrantable 
headings to three important scenes. The context and the narrative in Plutarch , 
make it certain that neither Antony nor Octavius could have arrived in Egypt from 
the battle of Actium before the end of Act III. (there is no division between the 
scenes or acts in this part of the folio). Yet in all the editions, Scenes 11 and 13 of 
Act III. are headed “ Alexandria”; ‘‘ A Room in Cleopatra’s Palace”; and Scene 12, 


‘*Cxsar’s Camp in Egypt.” The restoration of the true heading to Scene 11 and 
Scene 13, viz., ‘‘The Coast of Peloponnesus,” and to Scene 12 simply, ‘‘ Cxsar’s 
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The writer of the following pages, in offering a few observations 
on the central portion of King Lear, will be well contented if he 
can plant a sign-post here and there, which may be justly 
displaced and forgotten when it has served its purpose. 

The very richness and fulness of a Shakespearian drama is apt 
to hide from the reader or student the main purpose, to which all 
else is subordinated, that of interesting the body of spectators in 
an action which is felt to be continuous and complete: in comedy, 
the weaving of a knot which has to be untied; in tragedy, the 
upheaval of great emotions, which are to be quenched in pathos. 
The “five acts” of the modern playwright, derived through 
Roman usage from the later comedy, are no mere barren con- 
vention. Not only must every drama have a beginning, middle, 
and end, but for its adequate development the intermediate links 
are no less requisite. In every tragedy, ancient or modern, may 
be clearly traced the five stages, which for remembering’s sake 
may be thrown into a verse— 

The start, the rise, the height, the change, the close. ’ 

Shakespeare’s art in this respect should not be ignored in 
dwelling on the marvels of his characterization. For it is the 
union in him of both these functions of the dramatist that really 
constitutes the miracle. It would be too much to assert that the 
division between act and act always precisely corresponds to the 
five organic stages ; in some instances the division itself is absent 
from the early copies. But it cannot be the work of chance that, 
for example, the third act of Romeo and Juliet ends with the 
baleony scene, and Romeo’s flight; that of Coriolanus with the 
banishment of the people’s enemy; that of Julius Cesar with the 
flight of the conspirators; of Macbeth with the banquet scene; of 
Othello with the missing handkerchief; of Hamlet with the 
closet scene and death of Polonius; and that of Lear with the 
proscription of the delirious king and the blinding of Gloster. 
For in each case the action culminates* with the moment thus 
briefly indicated. 

If Shakespeare’s judgment in his maturest work is to be any- 
where questioned, it is in the management of the rise and fall. It 
may be alleged, perhaps, that the climax is sometimes too rapid, 


Camp,” would bring into relief the circumstances of desolation and impending peril, 
which add greatly to the effectiveness of the situation at this, the chief crisis of the 
tragedy. 

* It is surprising to find this questioned by so high an authority as Mr. Spedding, 
who, in arguing for a new division between the fourth and fifth acts of King Lear, 
assumes that the point of greatest intensity should always be the end of the fourth 
act. The vivid manner in which the interest is sustatned in the fourth act, e.g., of 
Macbeth, or Antony and Cleopatra, should not obscure the fact that the crisis of each 
drama is already past before we arrive at such ‘‘ beginning of the end.” 


| 
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and that before the turning-point arrives, the action has mounted 
to an elevation from which descent is perilous. Shakespeare cer- 
tainly lays a heavy task on his protagonists, and the burden of it 
is felt most severely in the fourth act. But before admitting the 
full force of such an objection, one should have seen each play 
complete upon the stage, which is hardly possible. 

In Lear, which Charles Lamb thought unactable, the difficulty 
is enhanced by the condition of the modern spectator, on whom 
the wonderful display of full-blown madness in Act IV. can hardly 
produce its just effect after the exhaustion of his sympathies by 
the heart-rending scenes in the Castle of Gloster, and upon the 
heath. Nor, on the other hand, does the subject of Lear afford 
the opportunities which are so splendidly used in Antony and 
Cleopatra and Macbeth, for sustaining the intensity of dramatic 
action to the end. Lear’s deeds are, as he himself implies, 
more in suffering than in act; and pathos is the chief note 
throughout. As to the interweaving of comedy with tragedy, that 
crux of the Elizabethan stage, the Fool’s part (some bits of 
manifest ‘“‘gag” being discounted) is confessedly a triumph of 
skill; but the Fool, like Ismene in the Antigone of Sophocles, 
disappears when the play has culminated, so that the chief actor 
has not to contend in the later scenes, as the actor of Hamlet has, 
with such interlocutors as the 1st Gravedigger and Osric. The 
graduation of feeling is no less masterly than the portrayal of 
character. And in nothing is this more apparent than in the 
‘* rounding off,” which the rude practice of cutting inevitably mars. 
When sympathetic emotion has been raised so high, it is not well 
that the curtain should fall too suddenly even on the catastrophe. 
And, just as the Exodos or outgoing was an essential part of a Greek 
drama, so the speech of Malcolm at the close of A/acbeth, the noble 
dialogue between Horatio and Fortinbras in Hamlet, and that of 
Albany with Kent and Edgar after Lear is dead, are honourable 
illustrations of the completeness of Shakespeare’s art, providing as 
they do a dignified transition from tragic exaltation to the main 
current of events, and leading back the minds of the audience from 
what is exceptional in human life to what is universal. 

It may be confidently maintained that, in his maturity at least, 
Shakespeare absolutely preserves what may be called emotional 
consistency. Any want of keeping in the inward movement from 
scene to scene, such as is sometimes apparent on the stage, may . 
safely be referred to the actors and not to him. But there is 
another kind of unity or consistency of which he has been less 
careful. He knows that the attention of the audience at any given 
time will be! engrossed by the action immediately before them ; and 
he has sometimes, with apparent wilfulness, enhanced the’ effec- 
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tiveness of a particular moment, by neglecting minute data that 
are given or implied elsewhere. An obvious instance occurs in the 
Merchant of Venice (1., 2, 135), where, after six suitors have been 
described as on the eve of departure, the servant announces that 
“the four strangers” are seeking Portia ‘“‘to take their leave.” 
And in the first scene of the same play (1, 70), it is assumed that 
Lorenzo, Bassanio, and Antonio are to dine together,—clearly not 
at Bassanio’s, as the reminder comes from Lorenzo. Yet after- 
wards (II. 2, 180), when the loan has been effected, Bassanio figures 
as the host. These discrepancies are evident to those who read 
and re-read the printed page. But the audience do not pause to 
count upon their fingers, nor do they ask for explanation of an 
arrangement which the change of circumstances renders manifestly 
natural. Before censuring such inaccuracies, or repining over 
them, it is necessary to take into account the conditions of perfor- 
mance—particularly on the Elizabethan stage. 

The extreme care which Shakespeare evidently spent on the 
composition of King Lear has not prevented some apparent flaws 
of this kind, which interpreters have, as usual, attempted to gloss 
over. When Regan, after her husband Cornwall’s death, has vainly 
tried to intercept her sister’s letter to Edmund, she is goaded into 
defiance, and says to Oswald, whom she finds thus ‘‘ duteous to the 
vices of his mistress,” 


I know your lady does not love her husband : 
I’m sure of that: and at her late being here 
She gave strange cilliads and most speaking looks 
To noble Edmund. I know you are of her bosom. 
. I, madam? 
. I speak in understanding; you are, I know it. 
Therefore I do advise you, take this note: 
My lord is dead; Edmund and I have talked; 
And more convenient is he for my hand 
Than for your lady’s:—You may gather more. 
If you do find him, pray you, give him this; 
And when your mistress hears thus much from you, 
I pray, desire her call her wisdom to her.* 


With desperate policy, she takes the serviceable villain into her 
confidence, and urges him, in Goneril’s interest, to save his mistress 
from her own infatuation by secretly favouring Regan’s compara- 
tively lawful and “convenient” suit. According to the obvious 
meaning of the words, when taken with their context, she puts into 
his hand some written communication, which, on the grounds 
stated, she first advises him and then entreats him to deliver. But 
when Oswald is slain, only Goneril’s “letters” are found upon him: 
therefore Johnson and others would have us believe that ‘‘ take this 
note” here means “‘take note of what I am going to say,” and that 


" * Iv. 5, 23. 
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‘‘ this,” four lines lower down, is some unrecognizable token. But 
the fact is that Shakespeare, while choosing this way of revealing 
Regan’s passion, has not, therefore, chosen to load unnecessarily 
(and so to weaken) the incidental scene, where Edgar, in defence 
of Gloster, fells the rascal steward with his club. 

This example may help to illustrate the truth that, in Shake- 
spearian interpretation, the immediate context is more important 
than what is more remote. The solution of a difficulty should 
generally be worked out within the limits of the individual 
scene. Yet, though so near at hand, the clue is not always easily 
found.* One cause of such perplexity lies in the neglected fact 
that the words are, after all, only one part of the affair, lying flat 
upon the page, until vitalized and substantiated by action. And 
the trouble has sometimes been aggravated rather than cured by 
stage traditions, in which ease of rendering will sometimes supplant 
effectiveness.t Other causes of obscurity and error, such as 
obsoleteness of words and idioms, contemporary allusions, ignorance 
of the materials on which the poet worked, may be to a great 
extent removed by antiquarian and philological learning, and by a 
careful study of the sources of the plot. But after all the question 
will return : What was the poet’s dramatic intention here and here? 
And the answer may often turn, not on any point of laboured 
investigation, but on the reference of words, of which the meaning 
is absolutely simple. ‘‘How do you?” “So!” ‘See, see!” 
life!” 

In Act III., Scene 6, of King Lear, at the farm-house to which 
Gloster brings the King from the heath (where the signs of incipient 
madness have been too evident), the first acute paroxysm of insanity 
breaks forth. Between the stage direction, Exit Gloster (1. 6), and 
the next speech of Kent, there is a piece of action occupying about 
two minutes, and leading up to the imaginary trial of Goneril and 
Regan. I know not what may be the tradition here, but it surely 
deserves to be noted in our books that Kent accompanies Gloster to 
the outer door, and through his temporary absence the stage is 
left wholly to the three “madmen” (Edgar’s position rendering 
him helpless), so that the only controlling influence is for the 
time removed. To the Fool’s question, suggested by the presence 


* A glance at any part of a Variorum Shakespeare is enough to prove this ; but see 
especially the comments on the following words in the last scene of Lear :— 
Alb. Is this the promised end ? 
Edg. Or image of that horror ? 
Alb. Fall and cease! ; 
where Malone and others have gone extravagantly wrong, although Capell had clearly 
pointed out the true meaning. 
+ Because it is difficult (without imagination) to sustain conversation with a skull, 
the words ‘‘ Make her laugh at that!” are sometimes addressed to Horatio! 
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of Edgar, ‘“‘ Whether a madman be a gentleman or a yeoman?” 
Lear answers with unbridled vehemence, ‘‘A King, a King!’’—the 
piteous consciousness of his own condition here passing off into the 
pride of the insane. He takes no notice of the Fool’s reply, but, 
fired with Edgar’s demonology, conceives the design of bringing ‘‘a 
thousand, with red burning spits,” to the aid of his revenge. And 
having so returned to the main theme, his daughters’ guilt, he 
resolves to bring them up for judgment. At this point his madness 
is in full career ;—‘“‘ nothing is” for him, “ but what is not”; the 
Bedlam’s blanket becomes the ermine of a judge ;—the Fool shall 
be his wise assessor. 

The Court is set; the prisoners are arraigned. The delusion is 
now complete. He has them there, and breaks forth on the 
accused with impotent triumph, ‘‘ Now, you she foxes!” When 
all this is realised, it becomes apparent that the words of Edgar, 
‘Look, how he stands and glares,” are not addressed to an 
imaginary fiend in his assumed part of poor Mad Tom, but are an 
aside of the true Edgar expressing his astonishment and grief at 
the sudden change in the appearance of the King. And the gentle 
words of Kent, ‘‘ How do you, Sir? Stand you not so amazed!” 
sufficiently indicate his surprise and concern at the state of matters. 
which he finds on his return. 


Written commentary apart from a text is a lame, disjointed 
thing. But if the reader who has followed so far will open his 
Shakespeare, and turn to the great scenes upon the heath (Scenes 
2and 4 of Act III.), I would point to a few places, which, to the 
best of my belief, have not hitherto been adequately explained. 


III., 2, 69, ‘‘ Where is this straw, my fellow ?”’ 

Lear thus addresses Kent—supposed to be his servant Caius— 
who had not spoken of “straw” in mentioning the hovel. The 
words of Cordelia should be compared (IV., 6, 38). 

And wast thou fain, poor father, 


To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 
In short* and musty straw. 


The poet does not subject the aged King to this degradation. 
When they come to the hovel, Lear manifests a strong disinclina- 
tion to enter it ; for which he accounts by the fine thought— 


This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 
On things that hurt me more.—(III., 4, 24.) 


The Fool, whom he persuades to enter first, comes forth again in 
crazy terror at seeing the disguised Edgar whom Kent then sum- 
mons forth, while he calms the Fool’s excitement by taking his 
hand. This further delays the action until the approach of Gloster 


* The doubts raised about this word are surely idle. Every farmer knows the 
importance of the length of straw—as litter for cattle, &. 
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with news of more suitable shelter at the farm-house. Lear, in 
his fascination for Edgar, is still on the point of following him 
into the hovel, when Kent’s advice that the King should be 
allowed to ‘take the fellow” with him to the farm, brings to an 
end the episode of the heath. 

Thus, while Lear remains throughout upon the stage as the 
central figure, the outward pivot of the action is afforded by the 
hovel. That revolting refuge is the goal both of rest and of 
humiliation, which, throughout these scenes, is continually ap- 
proached, but never reached. 

The natural repugnance of the King’s mind to such vile shelter, 
the fierce determination to accept the situation imposed on him by 
filial ingratitude, and the effort to bring thought in aid of resig- 
nation, are all expressed in the few words— 

Where is this straw, my fellow? 
The art of our necessities is strange 
That can make vile things precious. 
Come, your hovel! 

The fourth scene may now be considered more in detail. 

ITI, 4, 4, ‘‘ Wilt break my heart?” 

The sight of the hovel, like a point of rock rising in a torrent, 
chafes Lear’s “impatience” to the utmost. That straw is the 
visible symbol of ingratitude, and sets the outraged father’s heart 
on fire. Under such dominance of feeling that would be alone 
with itself, any practical urgency becomes intolerable. The 
lightest touch from without, especially the touch of kindness, 
presses with an effect of agony. Words are not then measured by 
the occasion. It may be, too, that the affectionate insistence of 
his lately-hired servant enhances by contrast the cruelty of his 
own flesh and blood, and thus seems to aggravate the burden that 
is threatening to break his heart.* 

During the outburst which follows, Kent stands by, and patiently 
awaits the subsidence of passion. Under this steadying influence, 
Lear is somewhat tranquillized, and when again addressed with the 
same words, replies considerately and meekly. No longer wholly 
self-absorbed, he recovers his kingly courtesy, and says to Kent 
(his servant), III., 4, 23, ‘“‘ Prithee, go in thyself; seek thine own 
ease,” adding the reflection already quoted— 

This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more, 


which shows that the stress of feeling is for the time relaxed.. 


* Verbal critics have a not unnatural prejudice against psychological notes, but such 
observations are inevitable in dealing with Shakespearian tragedy, where the words, 
even with their full complement of action, are but the surface indication of ‘‘ that 
within which passeth show,” of a whole train of silent thoughts and emotions leading 
up both to the action and the word. 
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Then (as Kent with perfect tact remains still and silent) overcoming 
at last the physical repugnance which has mingled with all the 
precedent emotion, Lear turns to enter that low door. But no—not 
yet. The Fool must have shelter first, and he himself may remain a 
little longer alone with the “‘ contentious storm.” The current of 
his thoughts is changed, however ; a rush of gentler feelings comes 
over him; he thinks with pity of the poor (III., 4, 27, “You 
houseless poverty !” 

The Fool still hesitates ; but his master prevails on him with the 
excuse that he wishes, as usual, to say his prayers before going to 
rest. And his “prayer” is the well-known meditation on the 
wants of the poor—too beautiful to garble, too familiar to be 
quoted in full. It may be not superfluous, however, to observe 
that the significance of the phrase ‘looped and windowed 
raggedness”’ (1. 31), is apt to be lost through the obsoleteness of 
the word “ loop,” as used to signify “an opening.” The rents in 
the poor man’s raiment let in the weather like the slits and perfora- 
tions in an outer wall. 

Edgar’s voice is now heard from the hovel, and the Fool runs 
out in fear of him. Kent takes the ‘‘innocent’s” hand to 
steady him, and bids the supposed maniac to come forth. Edgar 


then enters in his disguise. Lear is at once fascinated with this 
spectacle of ‘‘ unaccommodated man.” His incipient madness is 
aggravated by this new stimulus, and the scene is thus occupied 
until the approach of Gloster—the storm continuing unabated. 
Some remarks on Edgar’s réle may be for the present reserved. 
We are still concerned with Lear. 
III., 4, 180. 


Kent.—How fares your Grace ? 

Enter Gloster with a torch, 
Lear.—What’s he? 

Gloster’s approach is first observed by the Fool, who calls Lear’s 
attention to the light, with ‘“‘ Look, here comes a walking fire ; ” 
while Edgar, in his assumed part as Tom o’ Bedlam, interprets the 
supposed Will o’ the Wisp to be “ the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet.” 
What ideas meanwhile are coursing through the partially disordered 
brain of the King? ‘‘ A light approaching from the castle! To face 
them again, Regan, Cornwall, Goneril! Better even the hovel, 
far better the storm on the open heath, than that!’’ He becomes 
visibly agitated, which accounts for Kent’s gentle inquiry, and on 
the arrival of the torch-bearer, asks in the exalted tone of mental 
excitement, ‘‘ What ’s he?” 

It may be observed, by the way, that in these earlier scenes the 
King’s utterances, however wild, are always prompted by some- 
thing in the immediate present. This is not equally so during the 
paroxysm at the farm-house, where the maniacal impulses from 
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within are gathering strength, and hardly at all in the fourth act, 
where the mental disorder has become confirmed. 

IIl., 4, 176. 

Glo.—I do beseech your Grace,— 
Lear.—O, cry you mercy, Sir— 

In the conduct of the latter part of this scene, two things are 
specially noticeable, the care with which Edgar is separated from 
his father on the stage, and Gloster’s confidential confession to the 
disguised Kent. 

On Gloster’s entering and demanding their names (in his autho- 
rity as Lord of the Manor) Edgar betrays his uneasiness by throw- 
ing more excitement into his ‘‘ counterfeiting,” of which he forces 
the pace ; and, as if to keep his father at bay, ends with ‘“‘ Beware 
my follower. Peace, Smulkin; peace, thou fiend.” After this, 
he subsides almost into silence, but yields to the humour of Lear, 
who draws him into imaginary conference, while Gloster, instead 
of at once importuning Lear to go, wanders (as if insanity were 
catching) into a confession of his own distraction to Kent (the 
supposed man-servant), little knowing the innocent cause of it 
(Edgar) to be so near; at the same time hinting, what is news 
to the audience, that Lear’s daughters seek his death, and adding, 
‘* Ah, that good Kent! He said it would be thus.” After these 
singular colloquies in separate groups, the renewal of the storm 
recalls Gloster’s thoughts to Lear. The King then begs pardon 
for his own attention, but insists on being accompanied by Edgar, 
who in this strait resorts to his single cry of “‘Tom’s a cold,” 
and at Gloster’s bidding, shrinks back towards the hovel— 
whither Lear (in his insane infatuation) would have followed 
him, had not Gloster been persuaded by Kent to let Edgar 
come, too. But Gloster, not relishing such company, bids 
Kent (as Caius) to take the Bedlam on with him, while he himself 
(thus kept apart from his son) accompanies the King. 


The assumed part of Edgar, with its familiar spirits, its snatches 
of folk-song, its allusion to popular customs, is necessarily obscure ; 
but with the help of Harsnet’s Declaration, and other literature of 
the time, most difficulties of this kind have been cleared away. 
One word of poor Mad Tom’s, however, “Sessa,” III., 4, 103; 
6, 78, remains as blank to readers of Shakespeare as ‘“ Selah” is 
to English readers of the Psalms. Without dogmatizing, I should 
suggest that it may be a corruption of (Fr.) ‘“ C’est ca/” and add 
that the exclamation of Lear in IV., 6, 207, where he runs off the 
stage crying ‘‘ Sa, sa, sa, sa,” may be an adaptation of (Fr.) Ca, ¢a, 
ga, ga 

“Loo, loo” (III. 4, 79), was in Shropshire forty years ago, and may 

* Compare Cyril Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, V., 1 
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be there now, and elsewhere for aught:I know, the customary cry in 
coursing to signal to the greyhound that a hare was in view. Such 
customs are not of yesterday, and it may well be that the same cry 
is here transferred by Edgar to his imaginary chase after the 
fiend. 

Can anything be made of his less articulate cries? ‘‘ Says suum 
mun nonny ”’ (III. 4,102), may be an attempt to express in writing, 
the effect of chattering teeth. ‘“‘Do de, do de” (III. 4, 59), 
appear to be sounds expressive at once of idiocy and cold. But such 
notions (or impressions) must not be urged too far. 

One more suggestion may, however, be ventured. Edgar’s 
counterfeiting (which, as has been seen above, is somewhat marred 
by his father’s presence), although capricious, cannot be altogether 
lawless. One expression (4, 57), “to ride. . ... over four-inched 
bridges, to course his own shadow for a traitor,” contains a pretty 
obvious allusion to his recent dangers and escapes (‘I heard 
myself proclaimed,” &c.). ‘Child Rowland to the dark tower 
came,” has a ring of genuine despair, like “I am at the worst.” 
“Thy cold bed,” recalls the discomfort of the hovel. Can it be 
that the snatch about the Dauphin betrays a thought of Edmund, 
the accepted heir, and that “let him trot by” is equivalent to a 
despairing “‘let him have his way.” (A propos of the words ‘I 
am at the worst,” it may be noted in passing, that the phrase in 
IV., 1, 28, ‘I am worse than e’er I was,” is wrung from Edgar, 
not by the first sight of ‘‘his father, poorly led,” but by the 
subsequent discovery that he is blind.) 


To return once more to Lear, to the farm-house interior, and to 
the crisis of the tragedy. When Kent, on entering after his brief 
absence (III.\6, 30), finds that things have passed beyond his control, 
he watches patiently and anxiously, consenting even to sit as one of 
that strange “‘Commission.” After the acme of Lear’s rage, which 
all but betrays Edgar into forgetting his part, Kent does venture 
one appeal to the King’s true self (adverting to III. 2, 87, ‘‘I will 
be the pattern of all patience’), but, for the time, in vain. The 
paroxysm spends its force. Lear falls from rage to self-commisera- 
tion, then returns to musing on the hardness of Regan’s heart, and 
lastly, wanders feebly back to his fancy for Edgar and his “‘ Persian 
attire.” Kent perceives the opportunity, and at last prevails on 
his master to lie down and rest upon the cushions. The poor King 
imagines himself at home and going to bed as usual. (III. 6, 89). 

Make no noise, make no noise; draw the curtains: so, so, so; 
We’ll go to supper in the morning: s0, so, so. 

The words ‘So, so,” in Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, &c., often 

accompany some business of a practical kind. Paulina wrapping 
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up the child before she leaves it (Winter’s Tale II., 3, 130); Apemantus 
watching the salutations of the courtiers (Timon I., 1, 256); Othello 
despatching Desdemona with his dagger (Oth. V.,2, 89); Antony 
directing Cleopatra how to arrange his armour (Ant. IV., 4, 28); 
the Queen in Cymbeline, as her ladies finish gathering the flowers 
(Cymb. I., 6, 82) ; Prospero laying aside his magic garments, while 
Ariel helps to attire him in his ducal robes (Temp. V., 9, 6), are 
instances in point. In the present passage, Kent, as Lear’s body- 
servant, is arranging the pillows, while his master, perhaps, hands 
to him his girdle and outer garment. (Compare infr. IV., 6, 177, 
“Pull off my boots—harder, harder—so.”) Dimly conscious of 
exhaustion, yet too fatigued for appetite,* Lear waives the question 
of food, which just occurs to him, with the touchingly incoherent 
words, ‘‘ We’ll go to supper in the morning.” 

The profound sleep which follows offers the last hope of restora- 
tion. But this is tragically destroyed by the re-entrance of Gloster 
with the news of the proscription of the King. Kent takes him in 
his arms, and the Fool (his last exit) ‘‘ helps to bear his master,” 
who, as Kent feels, must not be deprived of his only remaining 
solace. The words of Kent (III. 6, 105), 

This rest might yet have balmed thy broken sinews, 


have been needlessly disturbed by Theobald’s conjectural emenda- 
tion “‘ broken senses.” The metaphor taken from the snapping of a 
sinew, for which, more than other bodily hurts, complete rest is the 
indispensable cure, is peculiarly expressive here. 


Enough of minute criticism. Some remarks of a more general 
character may be added, by way of “ rounding off” this desultory 
essay. 

Shakespeare is proverbially careless of anachronisms, and 
in general of what may be called historical and geographical 
realism. Yet it is not less certain that whole plays are coloured 
more or less by his conception of the characteristics of a nation, 
or the spirit of an age. Now in Lear and Cymbeline, his imagina- 
tion was carried back, under the guidance of Holinshed, to pre- 
Christian times in Britain. In Lear, especially, we have an 
approach to the Aeschylean notion of an age of moral chaos or 
inchoate morality, “‘ ere humane statute purged the gentle weal,” 
an age in which the great elemental passions had more scope than 
in more settled times, and could be let loose by the dramatist with 
less improbability. There are not wanting traces in both dramas 
of the mode in which Shakespeare imagined the Religion of such a 
primitive time. Belarius and his youths bowing at the exit of 
their cavern, with the simple worship of “‘ Hail, Heaven!” Imo- 


* The refusal of food is often a symptom of insanity. 
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gene’s “ orisons” for him she loves, ‘‘ at the sixth hour of morn, 
at noon, at midnight’; her simple prayer at going to rest, 

To your protection I commend me, gods! 

From fairies, and the tempters of the night, 

Guard me, beseech ye, 
are all conceived in the light of such a general notion. 

The touches of this kind in Lear are more frequent, and slightly 
more elaborate. In the absence of directly Christian notions 
there is a deep pervading sense of the mystery of Nature. Apollo 
and Hecate—even all-judging Jove—convey no Greek or Roman 
associations ; they merely accentuate the general effect of 
Heathenism. To the ear of Nature Lear addresses his terrible 
curse ; to Nature Edmund appeals from ‘‘ the plague of custom,” 
“the curiosity of nations.” The Sun, the Night, the Elements, 
“the stelled fires,” are easily personified, and play a prominent 
part in men’s imaginations. ‘The gods,” in vague plurality, occur 
more frequently in Lear and Cymbeline than in any other plays, 
except those whose subject is distinctly Greek or Roman. The 
same use occurs, but less frequently, also in the Winter’s Tale. 

While Christian beliefs are thus abstracted from, what may be 
called Pagan fancies respecting malevolent or mischievous powers 
are, without scruple, transferred from the Elizabethan to the primi- 
tive age. Gloster, like Imogen, believes in fairies (IV., 6), and 
Edgar is perfect is fiend-lore. . 

All kinds of superstition are supposed to have extraordinary 
strength. Gloster’s credulity about eclipses and the like is despised 
by Edmund, but the dread of a father’s curse, with all but Goneril, 
is found surviving even natural affection. Lastly, the belief in 
magic is imagined as having a powerful hold, especially on the 
eager, unsatisfied mind of Lear. The search for hidden causes is 
represented as having a fascination proportionate to men’s igno- 
rance: a tendency which appears in various phases, from Lear’s 
mad questioning of his ‘‘ philosopher” (whose appearance has 
taught him the vanity of “ sophistication”), to the touching faith 
of Cordelia. 

All blessed secrets, 
All you unpublished virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears! be aidant and remediate 
In the good man’s distress. 
This conception of a Heathen past is not consistently carried out ; 
but there is a sufficient dash of it to add greatly to dramatic 
illusion. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 
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AUTHORIZED AND SYSTEMATIC LAY AGENCY. 


Tue desire of the authorities of the Church to recognize the zeal 
of the laity, and the desire of the laity to be so recognized, is one 
of the most hopeful signs of the times. It must not, however, be 
imagined that this is a new movement, for it is one to which 
expression has frequently been given. But what was lacking in 
the past and what it is hoped may be supplied in the future, is 
authorized and systematic recognition. Before, therefore, atten- 
tion is drawn to what is being done, or attempted to be done, it 
may be useful to pass in review some of the earlier schemes for 
the employment of laymen in directly religious work. 

And first of all, no reader of history needs reminding of the 
losses entailed by the dissolution of the Religious Houses. Dug- 
dale described them as “ Religious Places built, endowed and 
adorned to the Glory of God, the service of Religion, and the 
relief of poor Christians.” Latimer pleaded for their continuance 
as schools of devout learning and charity. But he and others 
pleaded in vain; the rapacity of the king and his courtiers was 
too strong. So, as a devout layman* said, ‘They were all swept 
away with unreforming hands, their sacred endowments secularized, 
and their very walls destroyed; the Ahithophel-like counsel, to 
‘pull down the nests to get rid of the rooks,’ was only too fatally 
carried out, and the mischief once done could never be undone.” + 

The years succeeding the Reformation were not favourable to 
the development of Church work—Englishmen were too much 
absorbed in political questions and religious controversies; so 
that it was not till the lapse of upwards of a century that any 
great movement in this direction was undertaken. In fact, with 
diminished revenues and the opposition of Puritanism, the Church 
had difficulty enough to hold her own. No doubt Laud and his 
royal master would have encouraged such efforts, as their patronage - 
of the community at Little Gedding, so well known to readers of 


* Mr. T. Gambier Parry at Dublin Church Congress. 


t+ May not the same be said of the dissolution of the collegiate chapters in our own 
generation? 
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** John Inglesant”’ shows ; but the Civil Wars were not the times for 
authorized and systematic lay agency. 


In our enumeration of ways and means of doing good, as Nelson calls them [says 
the Rev. C. J. Secretan},* the first place is due to the religious societies of young men 
which were founded in London about the year 1678. The narrative of their establish- 
ment recalls the circumstances under which the similar societies of St. Vincent de Paul 
were founded at Paris sixty years ago. A few young men belonging to the middle 
station of life impressed by the sermons of Dr. Horneck, + the well-known preacher at 
the Savoy, and of Mr. Smithies, lecturer at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, touched so with a 
sense of their sins, and earnestly desiring to live nearer to God, began to feel their 
need of closer and spiritual intercourse and of mutual encouragement in the practices 
of piety. And they formed themselves, therefore, by the advice of some clergymen, 
into a religious society, the members of which agreed to meet together one evening in 
the week for religious conference; on which occasions they sang psalms and prayed, 
read portions of Holy Scripture, and discoursed upon some point of practical religion. 
They were all zealously attached to the Church of England, and when, in King James 
the Second’s reign, they saw the Mass celebrated daily in the Chapel Royal and else- 
where, they resolved, in a spirit of laudable emulation, to set up daily prayers at eight 
in the evening at St. Clement Danes,t where they ‘‘ never wanted,” we are told, ‘a 
full and affectionate congregation.” Their earnest anxiety to guard themselves from 
declension in religion secured their frequent reception of the Holy Communion; and 
their carefulness to receive it with unimpaired reverence induced them to set up pre- 
paration lectures, on the Sunday or Friday preceding its administration, at many 
churches in town. And not content with receiving the Sacrament upon the Holy Days 
of the Church, they were in the habit of meeting at each other’s houses on the vigils 
or evenings preceding, in order to discourse piously on the subject matter of the day. 
To this anxiety to promote their own personal religion, they were not forgetful to add 
practical works of charity. Each member brought to the weekly conference a contri- 
bution proportioned to his means, towards the common fund, out of which sums were 
granted for the relief of the poor, whom they sought out at their homes; for the 
maintenance of charity schools, in the establishment and management of which the 
members specially interested themselves ; for the support of daily prayers and lectures ; 
and for the promotion of Dr. Bray’s designs in the American plantations. 


They obtained, as they deserved, the favour of Ken, Beveridge. 
Stillingfleet, Tenison, Compton, and others; whilst the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1699 spoke of them with approval in his charge. 
So rapid indeed was their progress, that at length forty-two 
different associations held their meetings in London. Similar 
societies were established in Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Drogheda, 
and many other large towns, and in some rural parishes. To these 
confraternities the Societies for the ‘‘ Reformation of Manners,” for 
the ‘‘ Promotion of Christian Knowledge,” and for the ‘‘ Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ’’ owe their origin. 

The Rev. C. J. Abbey, writing of these Brotherhoods, says that 
they were “‘ men who banded together to further their mutual edifi- 
cation and a more devotional life through a constant religious 
observance of the ordinances and services of the Church”; he 


* Life of Robert Nelson, chap. iii. 
+ Author of The Crucified Jesus, &c. 
} The more remarkable because at that time evening services were unknown. 
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also traces to their influence the organization of parochial libraries 
and charity schools.* 

With respect to the Society for the Reformation of Manners, we 
are informed that ‘‘ One of these was a central body composed of 
eminent lawyers, members of Parliament, magistrates, and other 
gentlemen who met together for consultation how best to put in 
force the laws against swearing, drunkenness, and profanation of 
the Lord’s Day, and who subscribed towards the expenses of pro- 
secution.” By these means a new Act of Parliament was obtained 
against cursing and swearing. Grand juries took notice of their 
exertions. Tenison recommended them to his suffragans in a 
circular letter. Bishop Fowler wrote a vindication of their 
proceedings. Stillingfleet brought them under the notice of Queen 
Mary. Bishops Kidder, Williams, and Trelawney, Patrick, and 
Burnet, Dr. Bray and Dr. Stanhope made honourable mention of 
them in their charges, or preached before them at their quarterly 
meetings at Bow Church. , 

Under such patronage, the inferior members of these societies 
prosecuted their undertakings with a zeal which somewhat lacked 
discretion, and sometimes bordered upon intolerance. 

Seventy or eighty warrants were sometimes executed in a week upon common swearers 
in the metropolis, “ so that our constables sometimes of late have found it difficult to take 
up a swearer in divers of our streets.” The Sunday markets, which had been kept open 
for some years previously, were effectually suppressed ; drovers and carriers were stopped 
on the road, bakers were not allowed to appear in the street with their baskets, or 
‘* barbers with their pot, basin, or periwig-box”; a strict watch was kept on public- 
houses, and no tippling was allowed in them on the Lord’s Day; hundreds of dissolute 
houses were closed, and some ‘‘ thousands of lewd persons were imprisoned, fined, and 
whipt, and the Tower end of the town much purged from that pestilential generation of 
night-walkers ; forty or fifty of them being sent in a week to Bridewell, from whence, 
at their own desire, they were transported to America to gain an honest livelihood in 
the plantations ; while to such cogent measures the milder persuasions of argument were 
added, and no less than 100,000 short tracts against drunkenness and other vices were 
gratuitously dispersed throughout the country, especial care beirfz taken to present 


them to the culprits upon conviction.f 

One is not surprised that such unsparing attacks provoked 
opposition, and that the agents of the societies often came into 
rough contact with the profligates of the town; nor that De Foe 
remonstrated against the plan of suppressing vice by penalty, 
and satirically advised the higher classes to ‘‘ reform the manners 
of the people by example rather than by law.” It is sad to learn 
of opposition of another and a less worthy kind. High Church- 
men objected on the ground—surely an unnecessary one—that Dis- 
senters were united with Churchmen in their work. 


* English Church in the Eighteenth Century, by C. J. Abbey, and J. H. Overton, 
chap. iii. 


t Life of Nelson, chap. iii. 
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To return to the more distinctively Church societies—the lay 
brotherhoods and confraternities: what was wanted was recog- 
nition and authority. 

They flourished as long as their discipline was maintained; they drooped because 
they depended on individual exertion and piety. Had they been recognized and accepted 
by the authorities of the Church, and incorporated into the system for charity’s sake, 
as school teachers’ training colleges and theological colleges are for education, those 
reformed Catholic confraternities of England and Ireland would have existed now, and 
to the end of time, to the great aid of the Church and the consolation of the poor. But 
unhappily our Church has had many precious things offered to her in vain, by the self- 
sacrifice of her laity, which, had she but accepted, would have crowned her head with 
jewels.* 

In the coldness of the Georgian era, when Convocation was 
silenced, bishops chosen for political reasons, in the days of 
Latitudinarian and Whig misrule, when all enthusiasm was dis- 
couraged and ridiculed, it would have been a wonder, if not a 
miracle, had the lamp of lay zeal been supplied with oil; the light 
flickered, and at length almost went out. After a while the en- 
thusiasm of the day was absorbed in the Methodist societies. How 
a movement which had its birthplace in Oxford, whose charac- 
teristics were the strictest churchmanship, marked by the holding 
of fasts and festivals, the observance of daily services and early 
celebrations, a desire for a devout ritual, and something very like 
if not quite confession—how such a movement could end in the 
present ‘‘ Methodist Church,” as it is now to be called,t and that, 
in spite of its founder's warnings, forms one of those melancholy 
chapters in ecclesiastical history that can only be accounted for 
by the frank admission of faults and mistakes on both sides—ill- 
regulated and misdirected enthusiasm on the one, incapacity to 
restrain or guide that enthusiasm on the other. Nothing is more 
certain than that, in its earliest stages, ‘“‘ the people called Metho- 
dists ’’ would only have been too thankful for official recognition. 
Possibly, however, the rulers of the Church discerned elements of 
schism, the fruits of which this generation is now reaping. 

Of the earlier so-called Evangelical movement little need be 
said; that it stirred up and found exercise for the zeal of devout 
laymen, the names of the distinguished persons who met at Clap- 
ham would be sufficient proof, if proof were needed; that it was 
fruitful in good works is admitted on all hands. To mention one 
out of many, Sunday schools were originated by a layman of that 
school, Mr. Raikes.t But multitudinous and beneficial as were the 
agencies then instituted, heartily as they were ultimately en- 
couraged, they had, at the time, no official recognition. How, 

* T. Gambier Parry, Esq., at Dublin Church Congress. 

t So Dr. Rigg tells us. 


¢ In England, but not on the Continent, where, probably, Sunday Schools owe their 
origin to the confraternities founded by St. Carlo Borromeo at Milan. 
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indeed, could they? Convocation was but the magni nominis 
wmbra. Diocesan Synods, Archidiaconal and Ruridecanal 
Chapters, were unknown and unthought of; a House of Laymen 
would have been deemed an absurdity. Even the Methodist Con- 
ference did not admit its lay members to its debates,* although 
Wesley was, after the friars, and perhaps the Moravians, the first 
to employ lay preachers. So it was that the agencies of the day 
depended on individual zeal; they were good works, but they were 
not Church works. System and authority they had none. 

In more recent times the first attempt to authorize lay help 
was made in the year 1847 for the regulation of Scripture Readers. 
Twenty-four of the bishops met at Lambeth, and expressed their 
approval and recommendation of the scheme; but one name was 
significantly absent—that of Bishop Phillpotts, of Exeter. The 
bishop stated his objections with his accustomed force, both on 
scriptural and ecclesiastical grounds. He found “ no authority of 
any kind in the annals of any Christian church,” or ‘in the 
writings of any one Christian teacher.” He brought the matter 
prominently before the famous Synod of Exeter in the year 1851,t 
when it was resolved that “ the restoration of a permanent order 
of deacons would be highly advantageous to the Church.” The 
bishop, no doubt, thought that this scheme would induce laymen 
to seek admission to the diaconate; but it was only in that sense 
he gives them official recognition: these deacons, whatever their 
qualifications, were, and were intended to be, clergymen. 

Whether it was on account of Bishop Phillpotts’ objection or no, 
the movement for Scripture Readers did not meet with the success 
its promoters anticipated. They were easily confounded with 
city missionaries and others who possessed no episcopal authority, 
so that at last the name of Scripture Reader seems tacitly to have 
been dropped, and a further effort to revive the ancient order of 
Lector, or Reader, was made in various dioceses. Many sugges- 
tions, too, were offered for the revival of the minor orders, opening 
again the question of spiritual status, or, in other words, whether 
the layman so admitted should be still a layman, whether he 
should continue his ordinary avocation, and what functions he 
should be empowered to discharge. These questions were discussed 
at different times, and notably by men competent to form a sound 
judgment on them. The late Archdeacon Hale brought the subject 
forward in his charge, in a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and in a very able pamphlet.t But the movement was not ripe at 


* Subsequently conceded. 


t+ Famous because it was the first Diocesan Synod known in England after the 
Reformation. 


} Proposals for the extension of the ministry in the Church of England. 
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the time, although Dr. Hale’s suggestions were destined to bear 
fruit. He wished to revive the orders of sub-deacon and lay 
reader. Laymen they were to continue, but they should possess 
an ecclesiastical character. 

The bishops met to consider the question of the authoritative 
appointment of laymen on Ascension Day, 1866. The Lower 
House of Convocation submitted to their lordships that the 
readers should be admitted to their offices by an instrument under 
the episcopal hand and seal, with the solemnity of a public service, 
to be held either in the parish church where the reader was to 
officiate, or at the time of ordination of priests and deacons in the 
cathedral or other church of the diocese. The forms of admission 
in every diocese where readers are employed were formed on the 
model of that of the Council of Carthage. ‘‘ Then shall the bishop 
deliver into the hands of the reader the Bible which he is to read 
from, and say thus: ‘ Take this and be a Reader of the Word of 
God, and have a place, if you duly fulfil your office, with those who 
have ministered the Word of God.’”’ 

The question naturally arose, what duties should be performed 
by the lay deacons, and how should they be regarded? Some 
apprehensions arose, though it is difficult to conceive why, that the 
appointment of lay deacons would tend to confound the distinction 
between the existing and the revived diaconate or sub-diaconate. 
But the answer to this objection, if it is worth anything, is that 
there is already a confusion as to what deacons really are. The 
danger, if danger there be, is not that of effacing the distinction 
between laymen and deacons, a very small one indeed, but that 
of merging the diaconate practically in the priesthood. The 
remedy is to reduce the diaconate to its original condition by 
making it a definite office in itself, and not necessarily a step to 
the priesthood, and that deacons should no longer be required by 
custom, for they are not required by law, to abandon their em- 
ployments unless they wish to become presbyters, of course after 
special training. Thus “ the revival of the primitive diaconate 
would bridge over the fatal chasm (?) which has separated the 
clergy from the laity, for in the deacons she would have an order 
common to both, open to every intelligent and pious laymen, 
giving him that interest in church matters which can only 
spring from authorized activity in her service.” * 

So we are brought on to the more recent action of Convocation. 
The debate on Jay ministrations under the name of Readers took place 
in the Upper House of Convocation of Canterbury in February 1884. 
It was then agreed by the archbishops and bishops, by nine to eight, 


* Dr. Reichel at Dublin Church Congress. 
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that the Readers may further, if thereto licensed by the bishop, con- 
duct in consecrated buildings, so far as it is not contrary to the laws 
of this Church and realm, such services as shall be approved by the 
bishop, not being the appointed services of the day, and may also 
publicly catechise. When the clause came before the Lower 
House of Convocation, May 18, 1884, it was rejected by twenty-six 
to twenty. The matter was also discussed in the Northern House 
on July 22 of the same year, and with similar results. Of the 
demand for some such agencies all were agreed, and one or two 
rather curious things croppedup. It was remarkable that in these 
discussions prelates and proctors ordinarily supposed to be most 
opposed to clericalism, whatever that means, were most appre- 
hensive of an invasion of the clerical office by the lay preachers ; 
it was also apprehended that laymen would themselves dislike to 
be preached to by laymen. Of this it is rather disappointing to 
find that there is some evidence, though only perhaps on the 
score of innovation ; for when the subject was introduced into the 
Central Council of Diocesan Conferences, presided over by 
Mr. Cecil Raikes, the decision was on the whole adverse, the laity 
seeming more distinctly against it than the clergy.” * 

The debate in the Convocation of Canterbury was conducted with 


* B. Mruistrations oF LAYMEN IN CONSECRATED AND UNCONSECRATED BUILDINGS. 
Proceedings and Resolutions of Diocesan Conferences and Convocation thereon. 


For many years past this subject has in various forms been before the Conferences, 
which in some cases have passed definite resolutions, in others have merely had 
papers, discussions, and reports of Cuinmittees thereon. 

In 1872 Exy resolved that it was undesirable that laymen should preach in con- 
secrated buildings or places, or in buildings licensed as temporary churches, whilst in 
favour of services of laymen being enlisted as evangelists, readers, catechists, and 
teachers, under sanction of the bishop or nomination of the clergy, for buildings other 
than those above mentioned. 

In 1876 Lincotn resolved, that it is desirable, under proper safeguards, that duly 
qualified laymen of the Church of England should be invited and authorized by the 
bishop of the diocese to conduct religious services other than or distinct from the 
administration of the Sacraments, in unconsecrated and also, under certain circum- 
stances, in consecrated places of worship. This resolution, it appears, was carried by 
a majority of forty. 

In 1877 SatisBury resolved that a body of preachérs and evangelists, clerical and 
lay, is needed for special work in the diocese, and, in 1879, that it was the duty of the 
faithful laity to undertake their due share in the work of the Church. 

In 1880 LicuFIELD appointed a committee to consider the best methods of extending 
and regulating the employment of lay helpers, whose report was adopted in 1881. 

In 1881 Batu and WELLs resolved in favour of a revision of the existing system of | 
the Diaconate and the formation of a recognized and regulated order of lay helpers. 

In 1880 Ripon, and in 1881 PETERBOROUGH, MANCHESTER, and LIVERPOOL, all pro- 
nounced in favour generally of lay helpers, whilst important debates in the same year 
on the subject were held in Bangor, St. David's, and Canterbury. 

In 1881 St. AvBans considered it would be of advantage to the spiritual work of the 
Church to revive the Diaconate as a permanent order, and that the office be tenable by 
persons pursuing an honest secular calling. 
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much temper and with much learning.* Bishop Wordsworth and 
Bishop Maclagan’s arguments as to the necessity of the case were 
unanswerable, and the real weight was certainly on the affirmative 
side. Bishop Woodford’s fear that a lay reader might be made a 
substitute for an idle clergyman, or for a parson wanting to take his 
holiday, hardly seemed worth notice, and would at once be met by 
the regulation referred to, that the layman’s ministrations should not 
take the place of, or be substituted for, the customary services. 
The feeling for such ministrations, however, seems to be making 
way, if slowly, for in addition to the outspoken utterances of the 
practical Bishops of Rochester and Lichfield, we have the opinion 
expressed by the present Bishop of Manchester, who said, amid lay 
‘‘cheers,”’ at the inaugural meeting of the Diocesan Society of Lay 
Helpers: ‘‘ He thought the time would come when properly quali- 
fied laymen, who had been properly authorized, would be asked to 
assist in teaching, not only in mission rooms, but also in conse- 
crated buildings. That step had been taken in the diocese of which 
he was the last bishop (Melbourne), and there seemed nothing to 
prevent it in England, but a certain clause in the Act of Uniformity, 
which perhaps in the course of time might be justly repealed.”’+ 


In 1882 Sr. AsapH recommended the formation of diocesan associations of lay helpers 
similar to those already established in London, Lichfield, &. 

In 1882 Norwicu appointed a committee to consider and report on lay agency with 
a view to the establishment of an association of lay helpers in the diocese of Norwich. 

In 1883 St. Albans, Exeter, Ely, Chichester, Lichfield, Hereford, Ripon, Chester, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Durham, had specially the subject of lay helpers’ associations 
before them. 

Exeter resolved that the parochial system of the Church of England in the present 
day requires a supplementary organization of mission preachers. 

LIcHFIELD carried by a large majority of both clergy and laity— 

“That lay readers may with advantage conduct services in the Church, provided 
always that these persons have the sanction of the bishop and the incumbent, and also 
that the legal services are duly performed by the clergy.” 

HEREFORD appointed a committee to prepare a scheme for organization of lay helpers 
in the diocese. 

Both in RocuesTer and Lonpon this year the subject of evangelization of the 
masses and employment of laymen has been fully discussed. 

In Rocuester the following resolution was adopted :— 

‘¢ That it is desirable that the ministrations of laymen in the congregation should be 
used as far as the law at present allows; and that, if the law should be found to need 
expansion, it should be enlarged in full accordance with the usage of apostolic times.” 

Nore.—According to the latest official returns there are 1,133 lay readers acting 
under the authority and licence of the Bishops in 28 dioceses, Worcester being con- 
spicuously absent. London had, in 1887, 157; Rochester, 153 Readers. The returns 
for the current year are not yet published, but they would, no doubt, show an increase. 


* Members were reminded, among other things, that some of Cyril’s Catechetical 
Lectures were delivered before he took Holy Orders ; also that laymen were placed in 
charge of parishes by Parker, Grindale, and Whitgift, in consequence of the dearth of 
clergymen—a dreadful state of things truly, and hardly a precedent. 

+ Guardian, December 29th, 1886. 
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The clergy have no monopoly of learning or eloquence; there 
are many educated and thoughtful laymen from whom the clergy 
might well learn. Not that preaching is quite so easy as some 
imagine, but there would be no more fear that the sermon of a 
licensed layman would be ill digested and ill put together, than 
that of a licensed curate, or that he would introduce controverted 
topics. It may be admitted, indeed, that the preaching friars raised 
feuds in parishes, and brawls in churches and churchyards; but 
then the Seculars and Regulars were in open antagonism. We may 
well believe, therefore, that laymen are worthy of the generous 
confidence of the clergy, and that their appointment as preachers, 
with the authority of the bishop, and at the solicitation of the 
incumbent, would be a real gain to the Church, and meet a real 
want. Moreover, it would utilize two distinct elements, one, which 
has hitherto drifted off into Methodism in the lower stratum of the 
middle classes; another, which is a mine almost unexplored, by 
means of which we could secure the active agency of men of cul- 
ture. The names of eminent laymen* who have devoted their 
talents to the elucidation of Holy Writ, Church History, and to the 
worship, doctrines, and dicipline of their own communion, at once 
occur. Many a devout soldier, too, whose prayers and alms, like 
those of Cornelius, “‘ have gone up as a memorial before God” ; 
many a head of a Christian household, who has employed his 
Sundays in teaching the poor, and instructing his family and ser- 
vants, is deserving of official recognition, and of the authority of 
the bishop for more distinctive lay agency.t Such laymen are 
anxious to do the Church’s work in the Church’s way; they have 
devoted time and means to Church Defence and other associations, 
to Missionary Societies, Education Boards; they have been Trus- 
tees of Charities, and Church Founders; and they have possessed 
some quasi authority as members of the Diocesan, Archidiaconal, 
Ruridecanal Chapters. But what they ought to have, and what the 
Church or her representatives would be infatuated to refuse them, is 
‘* mission.” 

The Master’s call has sounded in their ears: ‘‘ My son, go work 
in My vineyard,” and they are anxious “ not to be disobedient to 
the heavenly voice.” They have not the slightest wish to intrude 
into the distinctive ministry, though they wish to be evangelists. 
They no more care to be lifted out of their position, if such a thing 
could be imagined, than the parochial clergy themselves. There is: 


* Such, for example, as Lord Selborne, Mr. A. J. B. B. Hope, and may we not 
say Mr. Gladstone? 

t Lords Selborne, Cairns, and Hatherly continued to be Sunday School teachers 
when Lord High Chancellors of England. The late Lord Derby was a Sunday School 
teacher when Prime Minister. 
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no more reason why every deacon should aspire to be a priest, than 
that every priest should aspire to be a bishop. The fear is purely 
imaginary, and the remedy is obvious: let the people be better 
taught what ordination really means and implies; such a subject 
would be most suitable for the Ember Weeks. 

It is therefore deeply to be regretted that Convocation did not 
see its way either definitely to revive the lay diaconate, or to devise 
some means for authorizing laymen to preach both in consecrated 
and unconsecrated buildings, under Episcopal license.* Still it is 
a gain, and a great gain, that in most—surely it ought to be in all 
—dioceses, there are “‘ Associations of Lay Helpers” and “ Lay 
Workers’ Associations,” under direct episcopal sanction; that 
special,evangelistic work in the open-air, and the conducting of ser- 
vices in schools and mission rooms, may be held under the same 
authority ; that choirs and bell-ringers, Sunday School teachers, 
churchwardens, and sidesmen, and even school managers, may be 
so recognized as distinctive Church workers. 

Take as examples the regulations of the dioceses of Rochester, 
Lichfield, and St. David’s. They are cast pretty much in the same 
mould, only that the two English prelates are disposed for a bolder 
policy, and would allow laymen to assist at certain services in 
church, and also to preach and catechise. In the diocese of 
Rochester more than sixty lay preachers are in active work, and the 
Wilberforce Mission House is becoming a useful centre for lay 
workers, and has supplied lay help to clergymen in need of it. 
Many clergymen have, at various times, held Greek Testament. 
Classes for the instruction of their church helpers—notably, I 
believe, the Deans of Gloucester and Llandaff, and members of the 
Chapter of St. Paul’s; but it is gratifying to know that the lay 
workers of the Wilberforce Mission House, Newington Butts, show 
a keen relish for the study of God's Word in the original, and are 
making rapid progress in the knowledge of Greek. 

Such, then, is a retrospect of the movement for authorized and 
systematic lay agency. If fully and generally carried out, the good 
would be incalculable ; to say nothing of the direct blessing to the 
laity, it would supply an accredited agency to cope with the desti- 
tution of our large and crowded towns, and with the ignorance and 
vice of our scattered country villages. 

But there is one other boon that has hardly yet met the con- 
sideration it is entitled to—the actual relief to the clergy in 
ministering to the congregations whom their pastoral agencies 
have already brought together, and especially to the increased and 
increasing number of communicants. Few people are aware of 

* That some influential laymen have been ‘‘ backward in coming forward,” to use 
a Hibernianism, is no argument against it. 
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what it takes out of a clergyman to begin a great festival at five or 
six o’clock in the morning with an early, followed by two or three 
later celebrations, and to go on ministering and preaching all day 
long. Yet such ministrations are absolutely necessary in great 
parish churches, where the communicants may be counted by 
hundreds,* if not by thousands. The laity feel this irksomeness 
sharply enough when they are kept in church till half-past one or 
two in the afternoon ; and it is to meet this strain on them that 
services are divided and multiplied. No one wishes, of course, to 
revert to the slovenly and unrubrical custom of communicating 
whole railfuls at a time ; it is possible, indeed, that there may be 
a recurrence to the usage of the first Prayer Book in leaving out 
the latter clause in the words of administration, but the relief 
would be comparatively slight. What is really wanted is “ other 
ministers,” and this is exactly what might readily be supplied in 
every large church, numerous deacons waiting on the priest to 
assist him reverently, according to primitive usages, by giving to 
each communicant the consecrated elements with the prescribed 
words, and thus expediting the service without abridging and 
thereby spoiling it.t Thus not only would the celebrant’s labours 
be lightened, but the people relieved of their tedium. Further, 
subject to the limitations hinted at, there is an agency at hand for 
carrying out the subsidiary services for which there is now so great 
a demand, and especially for children in church, and for the poor 
and uneducated in mission chapels and licensed rooms. In what 
form these men should be employed would, of course, depend on 
circumstances: in some cases the parish doctor might offer his 
services ; in others, anyone gentle or simple, whose heart God had 
touched with the will to serve Him. For, knowing what is known 
of the good men and true who have responded to the “ Bitter 
ery of outcast London,” and formed associations for mission work 
in connection with the universities and public schools, is it incon- 
ceivable that, as was the case in the seventeenth century, there 
might again be a “central body composed of eminent lawyers, 
members of Parliament, magistrates, and other gentlemen ”’ meet- 
ing together for consultation, not “how. best to put in force the 
laws against swearing, drunkenness and profanation of the Lord’s 
Day,” but how best to bring the Gospel to bear on the hearts and 
consciences of sinners; not to ‘‘ subscribe towards the expenses of 
prosecutions,” but of missionary work. Thus, whilst some would 
“abide in the same calling wherein he was called,” others would 
devote their whole time to doing the work of evangelists. And no 
closer tie between the clergy and their lay helpers could possibly 


* In my own church at Tenby we have six hundred communicants. 
+ Dr. Reichel at Dublin Church Congress. 
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be found than in the resuscitation of the collegiate system which 
has obtained the advocacy of the late and present Archbishops of 
Canterbury, and the Bishop of Bedford. It is not quite certain if 
these eminent prelates contemplate clergy and laity thus living 
together under rule, but nothing would be more in accordance with 
primitive usage. Archbishop Tait reminds us that “there were 
districts into which it was not right to ask a clergyman to take his 
wife, in which to bring up his children; but if men could live 
together for a certain number of years, there would not only be a 
saving of expense, but they would afford each other the mutual 
help and sympathy they so much needed.”* 

I will venture to repeat the words in which I advocated this 
more comprehensive scheme some years ago. 

The parochial system must be supplemented by the collegiate. The single married 
incumbent must make way for the college of unmarried priests, deacons, and lay 
helpers. . . . If colleges are established for the purposes of learning, why should they 
not be founded to do the work of evangelists? This would, in fact, be a recurrence to 
something like the spirit of the old monasteries adapted to the requirements of the 
nineteenth century. . . . And now let us suppose that a college of priests, deacons, and 
lay helpers are living together. There is no feeling of isolation, for, instead of working 
single-handed, all are banded together as a brotherhood, with one aim of coping suc- 
cessfully with the spiritual destitution around them. The incumbent has no necessity 
for taking a weary walk from a distant suburb, for the college is close to the church, so 
close that it may be joined to it by a covered cloister. No household or domestic 
duties come in to impede the work of the mission, for a middle-aged and responsible 
housekeeper will take all serving of tables on herself, and she will prepare the frugal 
meals. The day will be begun religiously by celebrations or services, which take place 
early in the morning, being thereby adapted to the special circumstances of the working 
classes, whilst they compel the members of the college to practice the good habit of 
early rising. After service we will suppose breakfast to take place, and after breakfast 
each one sets off to the actual duties of the day, such as the opening of schools, cate- 
chising the children, sick and domiciliary visitations, &. . . . All the brethren, too, 
will take counsel together on the occurrence of any special difficulties, whilst all act 
under the direction of the chief pastor of the mission, who may be called the warden, or 
by any other appropriate title; or, if thought desirable, they may go forth to their 
labours as our Lord sent the seventy disciples, by two and two. At certain fixed times, 
probably at the close of each service, the clergy would be at hand to be consulted by the 
people ; whilst night schools, communicant and Bible classes would occupy each even- 
ing. The choristers, too, might also be inmates of the college, as at All Saints, 
Margaret Street, and their superintendence and education might be entrusted to some 
responsible member who might discharge the duties of precentor. Contiguous, too, we 
might suppose a community of devout women, trained to the work of teaching the 
young, nursing the sick, ministering to their fallen sisters ; and thus woman’s work would 
be constantly going on in a way not possible where the domestic avocations and home 
duties are imperative. Religious, however, as should be the character of the mission, 
there is no reason why its régime should be made harsh or strict, and I would, there- 
fore, suggest that there should be cheerful conversation at meals, a kind and genial 
hospitality, and a due admixture of innocent recreations so far as means and circum- 
stances will allow. As the day begins with devotions so will it close. Evensong in 
church, a light supper in the refectory, with cheerful conversation, followed by a private 
office recited by all the members together, will mark the ending of the day.t 


* Speech at annual meeting of Bishop of Bedford’s Fund, May 19, 1884. 
t The Church's Work in our Large Towns, chap. xxi. 
33 * 
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The present Archbishop of Canterbury expressed his hope that 
‘some great man would arise and would build a collegiate church 
as vast and as plain as he liked, and would endow it with the 
means of supporting such a staff as was wanted for the work.” 
When one thinks of the vast sums contributed for the endowment 
of new bishoprics, when one reflects on the munificence of lay 
Church founders, when it is known that during the last thirty 
years one princely firm of merchants in Manchester* have spent 
upon churches, parsonages, and schools more than a million of 
money, such a prospect is by no means chimerical. Let the 
Church but give her authority and sanction, and’ neither men nor 
money will be wanting. The benefits of authorized and systematic 
lay agency would not, however, be confined to towns. There are 
parishes in the mountain fastnesses of Wales + with acreages of 
upwards of 30,000, sixteen, and even twenty miles in length by 
ten or twelve in breadth. Villages they are not in the common 
meaning of the word, for they are made up of scattered farms and 
cottages dotted here*and there on the sides of the hills, divided 
by deep valleys through which flow mountain torrents. ‘‘ They 
have, I think, as good a claim on our Home Missionary Societies as 
the crowded districts of our large towns. Mission chapels should 
be erected where they are most needed. A missioner should be 
sent forth provided with a horse, a priest’s bag, containing surplice 
and the vessels for celebrating the Holy Communion, a Welsh 
Bible and Prayer Book, a few hymn books, and thus equipped he 
should officiate in barns, if no better places could be found, preach 
in the open air, gather the farmer’s family and servants in the 
largest room in the house, and there instruct or catechise them.” t 
Such were the suggestions I ventured to make on the wants of the 
Church in Wales, but here pre-eminently is the sphere for utilizing 
the zeal of the lay deacon or lay reader, for enlisting on the side 
of the Ancient Church in Wales those strong religious feelings and 
instincts which are so characteristic of Welshmen, and which are 
now so largely, alas! engrossed by dissent, for acting as the 
pioneer of the Clerical Mission. Had such an authorized and 
systematic lay agency been established in the early part of the 
present century, the statistics of religious profession in the Princi- 
pality would represent very different results; let it be set on foot 
at once, and Welshmen will in no inconsiderable numbers eee to. 
the communion of their forefathers. 

But the Bishop of Durham is apprehensive that the men will 


* The Messrs. Birley, of which the late Conservative member for Manchester was a 
partner. 

¢ Probably in Westmoreland and Cumberland too. 

} Speech at Leeds Church Congress. 
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not be found willing to come forward as lay deacons or readers. 
With all deference to his Lordship I venture to differ with him. I 
believe firmly, as I have before intimated, that they not only may 
be found but that they are anxious to come forward, and that they 
are only awaiting for mission from the chief pastors of the Church 
to enrol themselves. Many have done so even under the individual 
and not very definite recognition they have met with in isolated 
dioceses ; many more, depend upon it, will do so when Convocation 
shall have given them authority and recognition by the framing of 
canons, and by obtaining for them the sanction of the Legislature, 
if that be necessary. 

In the striking words of one whose name will always be held in 
honour, however men may have differed from him, “ There is, 
alas! in the great deserts of our land scope for all, and more than 
all the energies which can be brought to bear upon them. 
Were all the various societies multiplied ten-thousand-fold, they 
would be but drops of rain on a parched soil The Church 
of England should be large enough to contain every soul who 
would with devoted heart labour for her” (Dr. Pusey). 


HuntineTon. 
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Tose who attack any very old-established human usage have, by 
the nature of the case, an inevitable advantage. There is nothing 
that man can establish but must have its inherent drawbacks; and 
additional evils come, of themselves, and by lapse of time. You 
have only to dwell on these, keeping out of sight the benefits that 
have accrued from the institution, and avoiding all temptations to 
particularize any project of your own that you would have substi- 
tuted. By such a method there is nothing in Church and State 
that could not be shown to be rotten or effete. When the attack 
is made on the particular usage of monogamous marriage a further 
special advantage is provided for the assailants. Not only can 
they point to the defects and demerits inseparable from human 
institutions—the infirmities of temper, the errors of major and 
minor infidelity, which are too notorious to be denied—but their 
own views and habits are probably such that the arguments of 
those by whom the custom is defended are unintelligible to them. 
Take, for example, the objections to marriage urged by the 
ordinary newspaper-writers, of whom one of the smartest and most 
frankly cynical is the writer of a late issue of a paper in Temple 
Bar, headed “‘ Why we men do not marry.” It may be unhesi- 
tatingly admitted that there is nothing in all their complaints that 
is not true—for them at least, and for their like. And in this 
admission may be included the greater part of the counts in the 
indictment of ‘Mona Caird” in the Westminster Review. Those 
counts, indeed, rest upon grounds less materialistic and more com- 
posed of sentiment and opinion ; nevertheless, they too contain a 
great element of truth. Not only does marriage involve a large 
amount of self-sacrifice on the part of the man, it entails some 
sacrifice upon the woman also. The former may have to give up 
his brougham, his valet, his hunting and shooting, his bill at 
Poole’s, his brut champagne, and his whist, and all his menus 
plaisirs. But the woman for her part must surrender something; 
as, for instance, a good deal of her independence, her artistic 
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leisure, many of her habits and opinions. These sacrifices, doubt- 
less appear appalling to those who value the discharge of social 
obligations below the desolate freedom of the wild ass. 

To enable one to decide whether they are right or wrong there 
must, necessarily, be found a standard of endeavour. We must 
make up our minds whether it is well to consider first the pleasure 
of isolated egoists or the welfare derived from being members of 
an organized society. The objectors themselves, however, will 
hardly all go so far as to put their own immediate enjoyments before 
the indispensable necessities of associated mankind. ‘‘ We do not,” 
says one of them, “‘ quite assert that the time is come for a system 
of absolutely free marriage.” ‘Of course,” says another, “if 
these views were to become general, society would come to a dead- 
lock?” If by “ society” the objector to the existing system means 
only the ill-organized body of sybarites to which he belongs, that 
would not only come to a dead-lock, it would be perfectly stone 
dead at the end of a few years: and no great loss either! We may 
imagine such a case occurring in the fifth century of the Christian 
era, say in Southern Gaul. The barbarians of Germany, hardy, 
brave, and healthy, have poured into the rural parts of a province 
of the Empire. Year by year the new-comers would increase in 
the farms and villages. Townships would be formed, fields would 
be tilled, the Aborigines would be driven out or incorporated as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. Meanwhile, in some old 
Gallo-Roman municipality, the old civil life would be going on in 
its accustomed course. Strong in their civic organization, defended 
by their circumvallations and engines of war, the citizens might 
pursue their wonted way of life. The baths in the morning, the 
theatres in the afternoon, are thronged by cultured frequenters 
enjoying, with fastidious superciliousness, their pleasant luxuries. 
But there is a great and growing dislike of the dulness of domestic 
life, and of the obligations of rearing offspring. The lower classes 
are enslaved, or are regarded as proletarians—spawners. To the 
effeminate citizens there are fewer and fewer children born; the 
young men grow mature, the mature grow old; at last there are 
not combatants enough left to man the walls, or to speak with the 
enemies in the gate. Then comes the end: the city is besieged 
and stormed ; the temples, the baths, the theatres, the libraries, 
are laid in ruin; the citizens are massacred ; their sons are drafted 
into the armies of the conquerors, their daughters are taken into 
the families of the barbarians; the “society” is at an end. Such 
things have happened ;* the like may happen again. 

* The names of the older cities of Gaul, and of Britain too, are mostly of 


Roman origin; showing that they must have long survived the conquest of the open 
country. 
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- But the welfare of a country does not lie in the wholesale exter- 
mination of classes. The object of society is not disintegration 
but association. And of association the very nucleus and core is 
monogamous marriage. In the words of Mr. Herbert Spencer— 
no conservative Philistine—‘‘ Monogamy has long been growing 
innate in the civilized man.” Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 
Every other conceivable method has been tried : the seclusion and 
polygamy of the haram system, the promiscuity of Polynesia, the 
licence of Paris and London in the last century; with what results 
all can perceive. The instincts of civilization have established 
the permanent devotion of one of either sex to the other, until it 
has become the accepted convention and ideal of all the commu- 
nity that have attained to the highest levels. If it be asked, why 
“* highest,” what is the criterion of elevation? the answer must be 
“That is highest which is most useful.” The object of all human 
association is to make life worth living; not to fold the hands in 
idle optimism, but not to wring them in equally idle pessimism. 
A society which has for its standard the rearing of young people 
to serve the State is the most likely to be of use to itself, and to 
other societies. No incoherent collection of self-indulgent celi- 
bates can perform this duty as well as a well-knit body of disci- 
plined and self-denying couples. 

With sound and well-inspired feeling, therefore, have men in the 
brightest periods always listened to the teaching of the poets and 
preachers of wedded love. Love, in this finer sense, altruism 
reduced to a quintessence, will always differentiate civilized life ; 
and the best men, in their happiest moments, value that love which 
incurs the responsibilities of the home, while it gives to each of 
the couple who rule the home the opportunity to acquire some of 
the qualities in which the sex of each is by nature deficient. ‘So 
in the long years may they liker grow.” 

The life of ancient Greece was somewhat too oriental; it can 
hardly be cited as a successful experiment in this direction. With 
all their sense of beauty and their achievements in art, the Greeks 
combined a mass of depravity which caused their ruin, and which 
is distinctly traceable to their views of wedded life. The ideals of 
the Romans, however, were very different; and their civilization, 
with all its faults, lasted more than a thousand years, and still 
lives in its influence on our modern life. In the very earliest 
Roman literature we find high views of the married state as under- 
stood still. Lucretius, for example, did not live in Christian times ; 
and the circumstances of his death, if correctly reported, are not 
altogether creditable to his morals. His Fourth Book is by no 
means squeamishly worded; yet there are arguments in it which 
are not yet without their weight; and the superiority of wedded 
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love to the wandering habits of dogs have not been often better 
stated. See, for example, the concluding lines :— 
For oftentimes the wife, by her own deeds, 
And by her gracious ways and pleasant body, 
Will make you pleased to lead your life with her. 
Moreover, for the rest, use sweetens love; 
For, lightly though the frequent blow be struck, 
In length of time it conquers and prevails. 
And what can be sweeter than the address of Alemena, in Plautus, 
when Amphitryon returns to her from the wars? 
I would not think my dowry 
What men a dowry call, 
But modesty and bashfulness, 
And scorn of passion’s thrall ; 
The fear of God, the love of kin, 
And peace within the hall, 
Sweet ways for thee, a bounty free, 
And charity for all. 

Catullus, too, has a charming passage in his marriage ode, 
where the bridesmaids sing a modest antiphone to the rude jesting 
of the youths; but the youths, rising to the dignity of the subject, 
cease from ribaldry, and close the argument with manly force :— 

As in the naked field the vine that springs 
Neither arises nor produces fruit, 
Her tender substance on the soil she flings, 
The topmost tendril tangled with the root; 
But, when the elm-tree with her limbs she girds, 
The husbandman will prize her, and the herds. 

It cannot be necessary to pursue the study. Modern society is 
built on Roman ideas; but it has brought contributions of its own. 
A catena may easily be formed by anyone who tries, especially in 
the best of our English writers, Chaucer, and Spenser, Jeremy 
Taylor, Shakspere, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, all among the 
chief favourites of our race. We, of all nations, cannot make a 
tabula rasa, or consider the relation of the sexes as an open 
question. 

There is, nevertheless, one point taken by ‘‘ Mona Caird ” which, 
could it but be established, might be taken as a set-off to much 
that has been urged above. We are, in these days, nothing, if not 
scientific; and the fair writer’s scientific contribution to the dis- 
cussion was only to be expected. ‘‘ Current ideas are scarcely on a 
higher plane than they were centuries ago, when women were 
Openly and ostensibly treated as the property of men. Just as the 
slave-girl belongs to her master, with all the children that she may 
have, so the wife belongs to her husband, and her children 
also. . . . The same idea, the purchase of womanhood, in more or 
less attractive garb, under more or less attractive conditions, rules 
from base to substance of the social body.” These statements are 
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not proposed by way of argument; they occur merely as a sugges-- 

tion. But it is a suggestio falsi, which it may be as well to expose.. 

Doubtless, from the moment that man began to exist in any sort 

of social way, the male has been forced to go abroad and use his 

superior physical powers for the support of his family, while it has 

been the part of the female to stay under cover and attend to 

matters of the hearth. Common needs of this kind have impressed 

common characteristics on the relation of the sexes in all ages and 

countries, and in all stages of civilization. But the points as to. 
which these relations have differed, in different times and places, 

are far more numerous than their points of coincidence. Anyone 

may satisfy himself—or herself, if a lady can be convinced—by 

referring to so popular a work as Tylor’s Anthropology,* where will 

be found a sketch of the marriage customs of various primitive races. 
in various parts of the world. From this we learn that marriage 

has sometimes been but a temporary pairing; here a man has had 

several wives, there a woman has taken many husbands. It has 

become the rule among us for the son to bear the father’s name, in 
lower stages of civilization the children belong to the mother’s clan ;: 
and it was possible for father and sons to meet as foes in tribal. 
warfare. Some rude peoples view marriage as a civil contract, 

some regard it as a matter of capture, some treat it as a subject of 
negotiation and purchase. The system of modern English marriage, 

where a man and a woman unite for life by mutual consent, so- 
far from being a survival from primitive life, is the ripest 

present development of mature experience. No doubt the male 

is usually the richer, and that must of itself give him some supe- 
riority ; but penniless youths who marry mature widows of means. 
or wealthy old maids probably discover the reverse of the medal. 

It is not always easy to perceive ‘“‘ Mona Caird’s”’ real meaning. 
If, however, she points to any intelligible reform of the present 
marriage system it seems likely to be one that would involve far 
greater facilities for dissolution of marriage than what exists. 
amongst us now. If that be meant in the interest of both sexes 
alike, it has, doubtless, a plausible aspect. But, even if society 
could allow it, could it be so worked? Of course there are cases. 
where conditions are all so favourable to the woman that her loss. 
by the dissolution of the marriage will be but small. If she has. 
not been married very long, if she has means of her own or another 
partner ready, if she can plant her husband so as to make him 
incur the contempt and ridicule of the world, in such cases it may 
not do her much harm to be set free. But if there should be a 
family of children, she must either give them up or have an income. 


* London, Macmillan & Co., 1881, p. 402, feap. folio. 
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out of which they are to be supported ; and it would be hard indeed 
upon an unoffending husband to have his home broken up, and a 
large share of his means taken from him, merely to gratify the 
caprice and love of change of his variwm et mutabile. Really, we 
might recollect that even a husband is, in some sort, our fellow 
creature. If, on the other hand, the wife has outgrown her 
attractions and ceased to please her fickle consort, would any 
amount of alimony console her for losing her position—a married 
woman and the head of a household ? 

Once more, then, let us beware of trifling with anything that 
has been gained by the care and virtue of our ancestors. Cemented 
by the tears and blood of many generations, how can marriage be 
treated as an open question? That is, indeed, “the marriage 
question.” ‘Till it is answered we may be content to jog on in the 
beaten track, grumbling but submissive Philistines. So long as 
marriage is for life, people may fret and long to cast off the yoke. 
But, only let them know that they cannot do so without heavy loss 
of peace and of reputation, and they will mostly learn to bear it. 
When we cannot change circumstances to suit ourselves we can 
change ourselves to suit circumstances; and the discipline that is 
so galling at first may prove, in the end, our greatest gain. 


H. G. Keene. 
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THE GREAT HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


Tue following pages are intended to show what vastly greater 
importance should be attached to certain twelve London hospitals 
than to all the remainder put together; that they may fairly be 
grouped and considered as a class; that, considered in this way, 
their financial condition is sound; and, finally, that where large 
deficits do constantly recur, they are due to neglect of principles 
of financial morality on the part of the governors and not to 
the want of support on the part of the public. 

Much has already been said on this subject. What May Meet- 
ings are to religious philanthropy, the ‘‘ Hospitals’ Week” has 
become, during the last few years, to medical charity. Under the 
auspices of the Hospital Sunday Fund Council, itself composed of 
men of unquestioned benevolence and integrity, many of the most 
prominent speakers in England have eloquently pleaded the cause 
of the sick, and with good result. Each succeeding Hospital 
Sunday has, in the amount of its collection, ‘ beaten the record ” 
of its predecessor. Not only have the Council of this Fund secured 
the support of the clergy, but they have won the confidence of 
the medical charities. Not only have they indirectly done a great 
good by uniting for once, and for the best purpose, all the discor- 
dant religions of the day, but they have, without fear or favour, 
without extravagant costs of administration, distributed many 
thousands of pounds among deserving institutions. Surely a great 
good this also! Therefore, far is it from our intention to be the 
first to pick holes in the doings or sayings of members of the 
Hospital Sunday Fund Council. We wish only to note two things. 

The first is, that they and their friends have, in their speeches, 
claimed support for, inter alia, what is not, strictly speaking, a 
charitable purpose. They have, and we believe quite rightly and 
justly, claimed support on the ground that almost the whole scien- 
tific education of the medical staff of this country is carried on by 
our present hospital system. This general statement is perfectly 
true. But it is not accurate if applied to each and every London 
hospital ; nor even if applied to the 109 institutions on the list of 
the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund. It is literally true only 
of the twelve great hospitals having medical schools attached to 
them. It cannot, of course, for one moment be denied that in 
addition to their direct work of charity, all hospitals, more or less, 
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help the development of medical knowledge. In the large insti- 
tutions for particular diseases especially, are wide fields provided 
for scientific research. And invaluable to every young man who 
has just completed his curriculum, is the benefit of an office like 
that of house surgeon, where his every act and prescription is under 
the eye of a master in his profession. But the only places where 
our future doctors are being trained from beginning to end, the 
only institutions which teach the students who “there learn 
medicine where alone it can be learnt,” are the twelve hospitals 
with their linked schools, to which we refer. 

Hence there is no exaggerating the importance of these 
hospitals. Their welfare is not merely a local concern. It 
is not a question of so much or so little relief to the sick of a 
certain quarter. As each of her colleges is to the University of 
Oxford or of Cambridge, so is each of these hospitals to the 
Medical Academy of London, which they together form. Their 
prosperity measures the progress of medical science at large. If 
mens sana in corpore sano be the ideal for which we are striving, 
then second only to the responsibility of guarding the safety of the 
commonwealth is the responsibility assigned to our health pro- 
tectors. And proportionate is the time and thought which should 
be devoted to provide them with all things necessary for the efficient 
discharge of their duties. 

The very first duty is the maintenance of this system by which 
the theoretical part of medical education taught in the schools is 
completed by the patients’ bedsides. For this purpose a sufficient 
number of the latter is essential; and it will be seen by the 
following table that the great London hospitals actually supply all 
that is needful :— 

I. 


Average number Total number Approximate num- 
Hospirau. of beds occupied _ of in-patients of Students 
daily. in 1887. at present. 

St. Bartholomew’s 570 500 

St. Thomas’s’ - 381 375 

Guy’s - - - 417 

The London - 644 

St. George’s - 277* 

The Middlesex - 238 

St. Mary’s- - 243 

University College 179 

King’s College 151 

Westminster - 172 

Charing Cross’ - 125 

Royal Free - - - 135 


Totals - - 3,532 3,308 


* This small number is owing to half the hospital having been closed for nearly four 
months for re-flooring. 
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Now it has been estimated* that the total number of beds occu- 
pied daily in all the metropolitan charities is 6,727. Hence, more 
than half the beds in London are available for the clinical 
instruction of its medical students. This is satisfactory, and 
concludes the evidence we have to bring forward that, from the 
educational point of view, the great hospitals quoted above are 
entitled to a place and consideration, apart not only from the mass, 
but also from the other general London hospitals. 

It might, of course, be logically deducted that as a plea for 
money is made by speakers at the Mansion House on grounds which 
are supplied by these twelve hospitals only, viz. medical education, 
that therefore each of them should receive a larger share of the 
collection than Hospitals which advance science but slightly. But 
the answer to this would be that the Sunday collection was estab- 
lished for purposes purely charitable; and that even were this not 
the case, it would be impracticable to say what proportion of the 
subscription was due to the influence exercised on the minds of 
the givers by the “‘ education ” claim. 

Assuming, however, the right to group the hospitals in question 
to be granted, the figures showing the number of patients treated 
in them and the manner of their treatment prove that distinction is 
also due to them on the grounds of philanthropy. 

The authority quoted above gives the total number of patients 
treated in the London hospitals during last year at 79,261; from 
which it is apparent that more than 54 per cent. of all the sick 
find relief in our great hospitals. Here they are placed under the 
eare of our very best physicians and surgeons, whose orders are 
carried out by highly qualified resident officers. Every sanitary 
precaution is strictly enforced. The most expensive diets and 
drugs, the most ingenious surgical devices are at hand to 
enable the doctor to assist nature to the greatest possible extent 
in curing disease. Last, but by no means least, is the help 
given to the patients by scientifically-trained nurses. And it may 
be remarked, by the way, that through this training of nurses, the 
great hospitals have mainly, though not perhaps exclusively, been 
the means of procuring for sufferers in all stations of life, the 
woman, who, “‘ when pain and anguish wring the brow” is, accor- 
ding to the poet, “‘a ministering angel.” No other phrase so well 
describes the part played by the nurse. 

In a word, the patients enjoy all the conditions most favourable 
for recovery. And so well is this fact understood that a constant 
demand exists on the part of well-to-do people that they may be 
allowed, by paying, the privilege which the poor get gratis. 


* See The Hospital newspaper, 2nd June, 1888. 
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We must now turn to the second observation we have to make 
on the speeches of our friends at Mansion House meetings and 
elsewhere. They almost invariably draw attention to the financial 
distress of the hospitals generally. And their view of the future is 
gloomy. They say that if things go on as they have been going on — 
recently, that if subscriptions and donations and bequests do not 
largely increase, then our national ‘‘ supported by voluntary 
contributions’ system must be supplemented by State aid, in other 
words, by rates or taxes, for the maintenance of institutions which, 
for national as well as local purposes, are absolutely necessary. 
And they deprecate State aid as, to use literally the words of a 
representative speaker: ‘‘A misfortune than which no greater 
could happen; there could be no revolution, next to a social 
revolution, so full of disaster and misery and suffering to this 
country.” 

With this sentiment the large majority of Englishmen do, we 
believe, agree. And there is no gainsaying the conclusion that 
if our voluntary efforts fail, they must be supplemented by com- 
pulsory ones. The question therefore arises: are our medical 
charities really in the sad plight in which they are represented 
to be ? 

Statistics have been produced and made use of freely. A 
supplement to the Lancet (9th June, 1888), states that last 
year the total income of the charities fell short of their total 
expenditure by £45,072. The Hospital (2nd June, 1888) places the 
deficiency on the year’s workings at upwards of £90,000. And the 
great figure of £100,000 has been uttered more than once as 
representing the hospitals’ annual deficit. But the key-note was 
sounded on the 16th of June, when one of the speakers said 
that there seemed to be ‘‘an increasing feeling of insecurity and 
an increasing necessity for appeals to the generosity of the English 
people.” 

Now it is not our purpose to question the accuracy of the 
statistics we have quoted. We have not the means at hand for 
deciding whether £100,000 more is required annually to keep in 
an efficient condition our medical charities, or whether half that 
sum is nearer the mark. But we have given reasons why the 
welfare of certain hospitals should be looked upon as of very 
superior importance to that of all the others together, and 
whilst we quite agree with the expressed opinion that there is an 
increasing necessity for appeals to the public, we cannot share the 
“ increased feeling of insecurity,” so far as our great hospitals are 
concerned. 

The following tables (Nos. Il. and III.), give figures, obtained 
from the best sources, regarding nine of these hospitals, viz., the 
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ones that mainly depend on voluntary contributions. The three 
greatest names have been omitted. St. Bartholomew’s, the 
premier hospital of London, has an assured income sufficient to 
meet all requirements. It has never, any more than St. Thomas’s, 
appealed for public support. The latter, it is well known, has 
not, since its magnificent re-erection on the banks of the river, 
been able to fill all its wards with poor sufferers. But their 
places are occupied by paying patients, and a much-needed want 
has been supplied. Guy’s Hospital, last year for the first time, 
put in a claim for help from the Hospital Sunday Fund, and 
issued a special appeal for £100,000. The depreciation of agri- 
cultural property, in which its endowments are unfortunately 
invested, forced the governors to close 190 beds; it is in order to 
re-open them that the appeal has been made, and it is evidence of 
the fact that national generosity is by no means on the wain, to 
state that this immense sum has been all but collected. 


Taste II.—Income derived from Dividends and Rents only. 


1883. 1887. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 

The London - 14,660 16,482 1,822 

St. George’s - 5,139 7,598 2,459 

The Middlesex - 5,835 5,223 _ 

St. Mary’s - - . 1,107 987 

University College 3,089 3,156 

King’s College - 1,041 878 

Westminster - 2,272 2,398 

Charing Cross - . 2,310 2,565 

Royal Free - - - 1,176 1,035 


Totals - £36,629 £40,322 £4,729 
1,036 


Excess of Increase over Decrease - - £3,693 

This table shows in juxtaposition the incomes derived from 
invested funds only, in 1883 and 1887. It is a fair index of the 
financial progress of each hospital during the period with which 
we are dealing ; of all sources of revenue, the most secure is the 
investment. It is the hen that, left untouched, will lay a golden 
egg for untold years. This is clearly understood everywhere, and 
consequently the sale of capital is the last resource of the treasurer 
in distress. It is therefore very satisfactory to find that our 
needy hospitals are, in this respect, better off to-day than they 
were five years ago by no less than £3,693 annually. 

For all that these figures must not be accepted as conclusive ; 
one or two hospitals have floating debts, and most of them have 
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incurred yearly liabilities out of proportion to the gain indicated. 
Table III. goes into the matter more closely : 


Taste III.—Years 1885, 1886, and 1887. 
Hospirat. 
£ £ 
64,584 64,682 
23,727 27,802 
18,726 26,831 
19,432 19,503 
17,995 21,400 
12,884 19,642 
17,463 18,353 
Charing Cross 17,639 14,016 
Royal Free - 14,682 11,219 


Totals - £207,132 223,448 
207,132 


Excess of Expenditure over Receipts - £16,316 
Excess of Investments over Deficits - - - 


The London - 
St. George’s - 
The Middlesex 
St. Mary’s - 
University College 
King’s College 
Westminster - 


These figures show that on the last three years’ average, our 
hospitals confess an annual deficit amounting to over £16,000. 
On the other hand, during the same period, investments have 
exceeded £48,000. The exact figures leave a balance of £20,186 
in favour of the hospitals. Weare quite prepared for the objection 
that this favourable result is owing merely to a princely bequest to. 
St. George’s Hospital; and that the financial position would be 
reversed had this one item been omitted. We will not insist on 
the fact that if a legacy of £90,000 be omitted, logically all legacies 
must be omitted. In reality we have simply to deal with figures 
as they stand. But as it is impossible too strongly to condemn 
the Micawber theory that “‘ something will turn up” some day to 
make good injudicious and long-continued inroads upon capital, 
we will strike out the £90,000 altogether. 

A yearly deficit of £9,814 will be the result. Surely not a large 
contribution to the £100,000 spoken of, especially when we consider 
the magnitude of the work done by the great hospitals. But it is 
obvious that what we have said of them as a group cannot be said 
of each one of them singly and separately. Let us, therefore, 
without the slightest intention of drawing invidious comparisons, 
see how they individually contribute to the deficiency. Charing 
Cross and the Royal Free have no part init. The London and St. 
Mary’s are responsible for less than £100 a year each. West- 
minster adds only £900. King’s and University about £1,700 and 
£1,800 respectively—none of these very formidable figures. 


* Not included in Receipts. 
VOL. XII. 384 
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Finally, St. George’s about £4,000 a year, and the Middlesex over 
£8,000. Now with regard to these deficits, on the face of them 
discreditable to the financial management of the hospitals, we 
venture to assert that they are either temporary and justifiable, or 
that they need not and ought not to re-appear next year. 

If we glance for a moment at the items of expenditure duly entered 
in the annual reports of the hospitals, we find that almost all of them 
have, during the last three, four, or five years, spent huge sums 
for what may be termed extraordinary purposes, namely, new 
buildings: including wards, surgeries, nurses’ homes, resident 
officers’ rooms, trained nurses’ institutes, a chapel and additions 
to the medical schools, &c., then re-flooring wards, re-fitting 
kitchens with gas-ovens, laundries with improved machinery, and 
providing new boilers, lifts, telephones, re-pavement of yards, re- 
painting of woodwork, and a vast number of repairs, alterations, 
and additions not included in their ordinary yearly outlay. All of 
which clearly shows that the great hospitals have almost simul- 
taneously been placing themselves in a state of complete efficiency. 
In fact the expenditure of the last few years has been abnormal 
and exceptional. And to return to the hospitals we have named, 
Westminster has, in the above-mentioned way, spent, during the 
last three years, an average of nearly £7,000 a year. But all is 
now complete, and no future deficit is to be apprehended. St. 
George’s, which has been expending over £4,000 a year on “ extra- 
ordinaries,” may likewise be dismissed—the governors having 
announced a second bequest of £100,000. They are out of their 
difficulties. 

Of the remaining three it is difficult to speak so confidently. 
University College has a debt of £17,000, yet neither this hospital 
nor King’s want much to make the two ends meet. Finally, 
the Middlesex, which supplies nearly half the great hospitals’ 
deficit, is by no means a moribund institution. It has saddled 
itself, in common with all the other hospitals, with heavy extra- 
ordinary outlay during many years past, amounting, in 1885-6-7, 
to an average of over £3,560 annually. This must be discontinued. 
Then the recent opening of a Trained Nurses’ Institute, entirely 
built and furnished out of a special fund, derived from the accumu- 
lation of the fees paid by lady probationers, will, if capably 
managed, bring in a handsome revenue. This hospital knows also 
how to effect economies. In 1886 its ordinary expenditure was, by 
a keen scrutiny into every item, reduced by over £2,000 a year. 
Finally, the Medical School is rapidly increasing, and attached to 
it is the best residential college for students in London. 

We have pointed out the temporary nature of much of our 
hospitals’ outlay, there remains only to be explained what we 
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mean by justifiable drafts upon capital, and those which ought not 
to be allowed. The accounts of all hospitals should be divided (as 
indeed is done by many of them) into ordinary and extraordinary 
receipts and payments. By ordinary receipts we do not mean 
merely dividends and rents, with the addition of annual subscrip- 
tions, and the Hospital Sunday Fund grant. We think that to 
the sums known to be available from dividends and rents, should: 
be added the average of the legacies of the last ten years, together 
with the average of all other receipts for the last five years, and 
the amount might fairly be taken as an estimate for income. By 
ordinary payments we intend only those absolutely necessary for 
keeping the hospital in a perfect state of efficiency. Then the 
rule should be positive ; if the income is unequal to the expendi- 
ture, they must be made to balance; in other words, wards must 
be closed. 

This is the course, at once the most honest as well as the most 
politic, that is being pursued at Guy’s Hospital. Its claims are 
ten times stronger than that of an institution which year after 
year spends more than its income. When we hear that through 
no fault of administration, 190 beds have perforce to be kept 
vacant, our sympathy is roused, and even £100,000 are quickly 
forthcoming. But what sympathy is evoked by bankers’ and 
tradespeoples’ bills unpaid, by annual sales of stock which suck 
the life-blood out of our great charities? Or by that display of 
national improvidence which awaits and woos that least dependable 
of all goddesses, Fortune ? 

By extraordinary expenditure is meant that for all additions 
and alterations not absolutely necessary. Ifthe year does not yield 
a surplus, they should never be sanctioned except from extra- 
ordinary receipts, i.e. funds collected for the purpose; nor ought 
any project to be undertaken until the whole amount of money 
necessary for its completion be in the bankers’ hands. But one 
exception might, we think, be made, viz., the provision, by sale of 
stock, of what may be termed renumerative improvement, such as 
gas-ovens, large ice-cellars, washing-machinery, or the establish- 
ment of the electric light, provided always that in each case, 
it has been proved by actual experience that the per-centage of 
economy resulting from the application is greater than the per- 
centage derived from the invested capital. 

To sum up, we have taken twelve great metropolitan hospitals, 
and have grouped them, not arbitrarily, but because each one of 
them contributes to a work of the highest national importance, viz., 
medical education. We have examined their statistics, and found 
that they provide more than half the charitable relief required by 
the throngs of London poor. And we have shown by figures 
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that, as a class, no “‘ increasing sense of insecurity ” need be felt as 
to their future welfare ; and consequently the fear of State aid is a 
spectre that may be wholly banished. 

When we have more closely pried into the money affairs of these 
hospitals, we have discovered that two or three of them at the most 
are in a position to cause anxiety ; and we have pointed out that if 
they remain in this situation, it is owing to the neglect or want of 
determination on the part of the treasurers or finance committees to 
enforce the very simple, honest, and politic rule of life: to live 
within one’s means. We repeat the word politic, for we quite 
expect to hear it said that the appeals of hospitals for aid are 
strong in proportion to the inadequacy of their yearly receipts to 
meet their actual expenses. With this proposition we can by no 
means agree. It is too late in the day to dispute honesty being 
the best policy. No institution is ever called upon to undertake 
more than it can accomplish. No appeals for annual subscriptions, 
“as a source of income which can be relied upon,” will stand the 
test of sincerity as long as sale of stock is taking away the most 
trustworthy of all sources of income. 

Here are the great hospitals. Asa class they are solvent. But 
they have numerous wants ; each one of them urgent wants. They 


must increase with the increase of population, and every day adds 
to the duties and responsibilities which they have so well dis- 
charged hitherto. Subscribe, therefore, to all of them or to any 
one of these hospitals, in order that they may meet the great 
demands upon them, both as noble institutions for the gratuitous 
alleviation of pain, and as famous schools for the cure, and, better 
still, for the prevention of disease. 


A. O’D. BartHo.eyns. 


MONTI DI PIETA. 


On the outskirts of the Ghetto, hardly a stone’s-throw from a 
broad Parisian boulevard that is hewing its way through tangled 
courts and alleys, lies a labyrinth of narrow winding streets which 
still preserves much of the physiognomy of Papal Rome—that dear, 
dirty, smelly, picturesque town in which Clive Newcome wandered 
in search of ‘‘bits”—the Rome of gorgeous processions, Swiss 
guards, pifferari, and squalid beggars, which, in another genera- 
tion, will have all been swept away into the great world’s dust- 
heap. 
High in air, above roofs of every shade and colour, but al 
shedding their outer skin, like patients in a fever ward, the ragged, 
tumbled roofs fringe a narrow strip of sky with lawless eccentricity 
of outline, breaking out here and there in tiny terraced gardens, 
where westerias and tangled passion-flowers climb over trellises of 
cane-work, or lemon-trees in gigantic pots crouch for shelter from 
the tramontana behind friendly chimney-stacks. From the window, 
on ingenious mechanism of sticks and twine, black-haired, black- 
eyed women hang out the family wash, in defiance of police re- 
gulations, trusting to escape a fine on the truly feminine ground 
that it was “‘ such a little one”; or stare idly into the street, and 
at intervals, to vary the monotony of mere observation, shout out 
a “Good morning!” to some acquaintance among the passers-by ; 
or exchange items of family news with neighbours over the way, 
while their household duties get themselves done in some inex- 
plicable manner. Down in the street the crowd is all intent on 
doing nothing in particular in an easy, good-natured way. No 
one has any thought of being the slave of Time, and Time, not to 
be out of the fashion, seems to draw his finger more slowly over 
his great dial, and everything in this corner of Rome still wears 
a last century air. Women who have no mind to buy, gossip 
across the counter with shop-keepers careless about sales. Men 
lounge about with green-lined cloaks hanging from their shoulders ; 
shepherds from the Campagna, in skeepskins and gaiters, with 
gaudy oilcloth umbrellas as big as a bathing-tent slung on their 
backs, stare about them; cowboys on shaggy, unshod ponies, 
patrol the streets, with their six-foot goads at saddle-bow, and in 
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quiet corners little flocks of contemplative goats seek shelter from 
the sun, waiting to be milked into tumblers for the refreshment 
of hungry babes. In dim courtyards, broken-down landaus, or 
chariots which a generation ago were the pride of a cardinal’s 
stable, take up their consignment of live or dead load for delivery 
in some Campagna village. The air reeks with a mingled savour 
of stale buffalo cheese, pickled peaches, olives, garlic, and other 
delicacies, with a whiff of stable and old clothes to give a fuller | 
flavour to the whole; for the adjoining ghetto has overflowed into 
these streets, and almost every other shop is devoted to the 
favourite trade of Israel. 

Suddenly, in the midst of all this squalor, you come upon a 
good-sized square, surrounded by handsome buildings. A church, 
a law court, a pilgrims’ hospital, whose dormitories and dining- 
rooms are, at Jubilee seasons, thronged with a polyglot horde of 
impecunious travellers, occupy their share of the space; but an 
entire side is taken up by one of the largest of those many mon- 
strous palazzi that rise, like huge toadstools, above the mean 
tenements of those shabbier parts of Rome from which the tide of 
fashion has long ebbed, bearing witness with their sumptuous out- 
line to the corruption and prodigality of the Popes and their 
nephews. 

This palazzo, however—an exception to the rule, though built, of 
course, by a Pope—was designed by Clement VIII. for public uses, 
and has, ever since his time, served the same purpose. It is the 
Monte di Pieta, the central official pawnshop of the Papal States. 

Where its main entrance opens on to the Piazza the whole 
business of the neighbourhood seems to centre. Every day of the 
year, as is computed, not less than 4,000 individuals pass into the 
paupers’ bank to raise money on some waif of family wealth, or to 
redeem pledges pawned in less prosperous times. Under the 
cloister of the great quadrangle eager groups come and go, or 
stand waiting their turn, eagerly discussing the value of their 
goods and the chances of working on the good nature of the 
official valuer. In one corner is the entrance to the chapel, a gem 
of inlaid marble work in imitation of the famous Medici chapel of 
Florence, now seldom visited, save by tourists, but once eagerly 
resorted to by penitents when ‘‘a devout visit to the chapel 
procured the same indulgence for them as if they had on days of 
stations visited all basilicas within and without the walls.” For 
nowhere, even in Rome, were business and religion more intimately 
connected than here, and as we trace back the early history of this 
curious institution, suitably placed here in the midst of squalid 
poverty and dirt, we come upon one of those many enthusiastic 
movements typical of the fifteenth century in Italy, when, amid 
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the rivalry of arms and commerce and renascent learning, devout 
dreamy piety and practical devotion grew side by side with the 
fashionable neo-paganism of the day. 

Barnabas of Interamne (the modern Rieti), as may be read in the 
ponderous folios that contain the history of the Franciscan order, 
a venerable man, refined by the culture of letters, a profound 
student of philosophy, and a distinguished doctor of medicine, 
persuaded that all this world’s knowledge is but a fleeting show, 
determined to enter the service of God in the Order of the Mino- 
rites. Throwing himself into his new vocation with all the fervour 
of his noble spirit, he preached the doctrine of repentance with 
zeal to the conversion of many. His own body he brought under 
with the utmost severity, but to others he was very gentle, and, 
making himself all things to all men, he found in all sufferers, 
and especially in the sick, objects for his loving charity; while 
for himself his most constant prayer was that he might die 
without an illness that would make him burdensome to the 
brethren, and so, loved and revered by all who knew him, he laid 
down his load of life in the year 1474. 

It was in the year 1462, during the Pontificate of Pius II., that 
this holy man was preaching at Perugia, and there his heart 
burned within him when he saw all the substance of the poor 
eaten up by the intolerable avarice of Jewish usurers. Casting 
about within himself for a remedy to this, he hit upon the plan of 
forming, with money collected from the abundance of the wealthy, a 
charitable fund (Monte di Pieta, Mons Pietatis) to be used in loans 
to the poor. Barnabas, however, perceived that if such an institu- 
tion was to be permanent, some interest must be charged to defray 
the expenses of management, and here a difficulty arose, for to 
make barren money breed was accounted a mortal sin by the 
church. He therefore submitted the question to the judgment of 
his friend Fortunato de Copolis, a most eminent doctor of civil 
law, who, like himself, had, after his wife’s death, abandoned ‘the 
world and embraced the religious life. By him he was assured that 
his plan was clean from any stain of usury, and when the case was 
further referred to the University the whole body of the Masters 
assented to this view. Fortified by this advice Barnabas now 
began to preach in all the churches of the town, inveighing against 
“the insatiable greed of the Jews who, like leeches, sucked out 
the life-blood of Christians,” and, appealing to the charity of his 
hearers, met with such success that a sufficient fund was very soon 
formed. But the Dominicans, jealous of the credit and popularity 
won by the rival order, denounced the Franciscans for intro- 
ducing the cursed thing into the holy place, and held up the 
scheme to popular odium as infected with the sin of usury. 
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Another meeting of the University was called, and the assembled 
Masters, after keen discussion, decided in favour of the large- 
hearted Minorite against the Pharisaism of the Dominicans, who, 
neglecting true Christian charity, sought to force men toa slavery to 
the letter of the law. Nor did the preachers fare better when they 
later removed their cause to Rome; and Leo X. had no difficulty 
in deciding in the 5th Lateran Council that Monti were legitimate 
and laudable, provided only no interest was taken beyond what 
was necessary to cover working expenses. 

But even before the infallible voice of the Church had spoken, 
news of what had been done at Perugia spread, and the whole of 
Italy was in a ferment. From all the cities of the country there 
came pressing invitations for Barnabas. Rich and poor stood with 
their hands on their purse-strings eager to unloose them, waiting 
for the call of the prophet. Nor could Barnabas remain deaf to the 
voice of the Spirit. Like the apostle of some new religion, he 
passed on from town to town, preaching everywhere to crowds of 
hearers, whom he addressed in words of burning eloquence, in- 
spired by his passionate sympathy for the poor and suffering. 
Success bred success ; the enthusiasm proved contagious. Hatred 
of the Jews, fostered by commercial jealousy, and sanctioned by 
the anathemas of the Church, conspired with the gentler quality 
of charity to fire the hearts of his hearers, and, wherever he went, 
money was poured into the hands of Barnabas to establish the 
institutions he advocated. Other preachers then followed in his 
steps, supplementing his work in those towns which he could not 
himself visit. For the time, Jewish usurers found their occupation 
gone, and men fondly hoped that in this millennium of goodwill the 
pinch of poverty would be unknown. It seemed that a complete 
economical revolution was at hand. 

The Holy See, too, gave its approval to the institutions founded 
by the Franciscan preacher; and the means adopted by the Pope 
for forwarding the movement are too characteristic to be passed 
over in silence. Take as an example the case of Savona. In 1479 
the citizens of that town having decided to found a Monte di Piet, 
applied to Rome for spiritual sanction and material aid. Sixtus IV. 
issued a Bull in reply, in the preamble of which he sets forth the 
facts: That the Jews of Savona lend at usurious interest not only 
to the poor, but also to those who have wealth enough for their 
decent support but lead dissolute lives, and so, though not driven 
by hard necessity, resort to usurers, and, being unable to repay the 
loan when it falls due, are reduced to utter penury. All this, says 
His Holiness, would not come about but for the Jews. Accordingly 
he commends to those of Savona the good example of the men of 
Perugia, and, while regretting that he has neither silver nor gold to 
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give, he is prodigal of good advice, and what other gifts can be 
bestowed without drawing on the Sacred Treasury. The monks, 
who by his advice will be governors of the pawnshop, Sixtus em- 
powers to give to all offenders remission, once in their life, of all sins 
and offences however grievous, other than those which are expressly 
reserved for the Pontifical censure. They have power to remit all 
vows save those (for the Holy See will not cut off so rich a source 
of income) of pilgrimage to the shrines of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
They may also confer 100 Degrees of Doctorate in Theology, Law, 
Arts, and Medicines, and appoint 100 Notaries, employing the fees 
paid for the purposes of the charity. Furthermore, they may give 
to 100 bastard children rights of succession, and grant dispensation 
for 100 marriages between blood relations. All who divert the 
funds of the institution from its proper use, the relief of the poor, 
fall under the greater excommunication, nor can they gain re-admit- 
tance to the bosom of the Church, save by the direct action of the 
Pope. Exceptionally only, in time of dearth, money may be lent 
to the commonwealth. Lastly, ‘“‘We grant to all preachers’ of 
charity sermons for each hundred florins they may collect plenary 
indulgence.” 

This Bull, which resembles in its main lines those issued in 
favour of Monti in other towns, is interesting as showing how the 
machinery, habitually used by the Church for raising funds, was 
placed at the disposal of these institutions, and how completely 
it was intended that they should be kept under clerical control. 
The amount that might be lent on each pledge was often limited 
by Papal Bull. At Casenna it is 15 libre, and the maximum 
interest, sufficiently high, one would think, is 3 denarii per libra 
per month. At Vicenza, where the Monte is exceptionally allowed 
to borrow money at 4 per cent., the loans are limited to 5 ducats, 
and the interest to the very moderate rate of 5 per cent. At 
Bologna, in 1506, the funds seem to have fallen rather low, the 
amount that might be lent on each pledge being limited to 6 libra, 
and there, Julius II., ‘“‘ out of our great affection for your town,” 
authorizes the institution of a confraternity of 5,000 lay and 
clerical members, each member of which paid a yearly subscription 
of 13 libre, and had, in return, the right of selecting a confessor, 
who was empowered to give him absolution once in his life for sins 
ordinarily reserved for Papal censure, and for all other sins as 
often as need should be. 

The nearer the church, they say, the farther from heaven, and 
though Rome was willing enough to forward charitable work in the 
provinces, it was not till 1539, sixty-five years after the death of 
Barnabas, that any such institution was allowed to rise in the 
capital of Christendom. At last, in the Pontificate of Paul IIL, 
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Johannes Calvus, the Franciscan, succeeded in overcoming the 
opposition of the Dominican Order, and secured the issue of a Bull 
condemning, according to formula, Jewish usury, authorizing the 
institution of a Mons, under the usual sanction of pardon for their 
sins to those who favoured the work, and denouncing the pains of 
excommunication against those who opposed it. 

Once established, the Roman Monte di Pieta was taken fully 
under Papal protection, and for more than two centuries a long 
succession of Bulls, briefs, memorials, proclamations, and notifi- 
cations were published by the Holy See, exhorting, threatening, 
regulating, punishing, rewarding on behalf of the institution. The 
edicts which deal with indulgences and excommunications it would 
be tedious to notice at any length, the more so as they all follow, 
with amplifications and modifications of little importance, the lines 
of the first Bull to Savona. Other provisions, however, throw 
some interesting light on the vagaries of the paternal government 
of the Popes and the usages of the time. 

It was soon after its foundation that Gregory XIII. took the first 
steps towards enlarging the functions of the Monte, and convert- 
ing it into the great banking establishment of the Holy See. In 
1584 he issued a Bull, ordering that all trust funds, marriage 
portions, money paid into court, and other judicial deposits, on 
which, it need hardly be said, interest was never paid, must be 
lodged with the Monte, and not, as before, with notaries. The 
Gentlemen of the Robe, who saw one of their most lucrative sources 
of income threatened by this innovation, resisted with all the 
means in their power; but the Apostolic Chamber very soon 
realised the advantages of having a bank at its disposal, into whose 
coffers it could freely dip when short of money, and showed itself 
thoroughly in earnest in maintaining the privileges of the Monte. 
Nine years later, Clement VIII. built a magnificent range of offices 
for its accommodation, and confirmed the Bull of his predecessor, 
with the sanction of heavy fines to all notaries and judges who 
contravened the rule, and further appointed a special judge, Montis 
Protector, “‘ with jurisdiction in all causes of whatever kind in 
which the Monte might be concerned.” But the opposition of the 
men of law does not seem to have been entirely overcome till 1602, 
when the Bull of 1584 was again confirmed, and the powers of the 
Montis Protector amplified. No sequestration of any sort could 
now be made except by his order, and he was given jurisdiction 
over all causes, with power to imprison and otherwise punish at 
his discretion. 

Fostered with such exceptional privileges the institution grew 
like a baby Hercules, and threatened to strangle with one hand all 
other financial establishments, and with the other the older but 
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less favoured law courts. Hardly, however, had the notaries been 
satisfactorily disposed of, when the attention of the Holy See was 
called to the encroachments of the Jews on its privileges, and a 
contest began, the last murmurs of which are still heard in the 
annual reports of the actual managers of the institution. In 1605 
Cardinal Aldobrandini issued a vigorous ban against the Jews: 
“Seeing that Jews dare to pawn their pledges at the Monte di 
Pieta, which is intended for the benefit of Christians only, and that 
Jews and brokers combine to keep down the prices at the auctions 
where pledges are sold, crowding out other bidders, and, when they 
cannot do this, forcing up the prices against them even at the risk 
of forfeiting their own deposit (knock-out auctions are not, it would 
seem, a mere modern invention); and, what is worse, that they 
threaten and bully Christians, biting their thumbs at them, and 
staring them down with ruffianly looks: we decree that any Jew 
pledging any article, either directly, or indirectly by the conni- 
vance of a Christian, shall forfeit his pledge and pay a fine of 50 
seudi (£10), one third of which shall go to the informer, whose name 
shall be kept secret; the offender shall further be punished by 
three turns of the rack or by flogging or otherwise, at the discre- 
tion of the judge. Furthermore, anyone who shall at any sale of 
pledges riot, bite his thumb, push, thump, scold, swear, curse God, 
Christ, the Blessed Virgin, or any Saint, male or female, shall be 
punished with the rack, flogging, pillory, galleys or fine, at the 
discretion of the judge. Lastly, the President at the sale may 
summarily condemn any offender to the rack or imprisonment.” 

It is rather curious to find the poor Christian claiming protec- 
tion from the physical violence of the Jew, who, at this time, ran 
races half-naked for his amusement at Carnival, and the leading 
members of whose community annually thanked the Pope for con- 
descending to give them a formal kick with his sacred toe. Per- 
haps it is rather the disputes of Christian with Christian that have 
to be checked, and it is only by a legal fiction that the sins of 
others are visited on the Hebrew. However that may be, the 
powers given to the officers by this strenuous edict sufficed to keep 
down open violence, and enforce decorum ; but the priestly Govern- 
ment found itself quite unable to cope with the more insidious 
encroachments of fraud, of which this great bank—for the Monte 
di Pieté was now the greatest Financial House of the Papal States 
—became the object, and one is at a loss whether to be more scan- 
dalized at the crass stupidity of many of the regulations now pro- 
mulgated, or at the shocking cruelty of the penalties by which it 
was attempted to enforce them. After several milder edicts, more 
or less successful, for the checking of fraud, Innocent XI. took the 
matter vigorously in hand in 1688, amplifying the already exor- 
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bitant power of the Protector Montis, giving his court power to 
put the accused to the torture, and taking away from the con- 
demned all right of appeal “‘to any court under any pretext.” As 
if it were not enough for this powerful banking institution to 
employ against litigants all the influence of its wealth, and the 
power which its connection gave it, its own creature is thus made 
absolute judge in all suits in which its interests are concerned. 
One would be tempted to think that people having anything to lose 
would carefully avoid dealings with a bank that ruled its customers 
with such tyrannical power, and it speaks volumes for the insecu- 
rity of credit that in spite of all this the Monte was largely used 
by those who had valuables or money which they wished to deposit 
in a place of safety even without receiving interest ; for the mana- 
gers would under no condition risk their souls’ safety by giving 
interest, however low. 

Yet even the arbitrary rule of Innocent seemed all too mild to 
his successor, and a few years later Benedict XIII. issued a 
“ Chirograph,” which might almost be taken for the mad decree of 
some ‘‘ Lord of Misrule.” ‘‘ Considering that certificates of deposit 
are liable to be stolen, or to have their endorsements forged, the 
Monte di Piet’ may and must honour them on presentation, in 
spite of any protest, or of any injunction to the contrary of any 
judge of the Roman Curia, and payment once made, the Monte is 
held free from any future claims. If any certificate is stolen or 
lost, it is the owner’s fault ; he should have been more careful.” 

Such a regulation could not fail to bear its natural fruit, and 
accordingly five years later, in 1729, we find the same Pope trying 
to check the disorders that had ensued by an ordinance marked by 
that cruel inconsequential caprice so characteristic of the Penal 
legislation of the Papal Government: ‘ Seeing that the clerks of 
the Monte di Pieta often omit to enter the names of depositors 
in their books, or to enter them for sums smaller than the real, 
and that the guardians of pledges often steal them, all such 
offenders must be severely punished. The judge shall pay no 
attention to any excuse or defence that they may make.” 

A curious light is thrown on the working of these regulations 
by two advertisements published by the Monte in 1743. The 
first, dated August 27, is to the effect that ‘several certificates of 
deposit having six months back been stolen from Monsignore 
Silvesto Tusquez, if these are not presented within fifteen days, 
they will not be paid”; the second, dated September 11, ‘“ revokes 
the former one, and recognizes the right of present or future 
holders of the certificates freely to negotiate them,” the case 
having been otherwise provided for. What a glimpse we are here 
given, if one would consider it, of corrupt incompetent judges, 
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police of the Jonathan Wild order, of thieves treating on equal 
terms with their victims, and dignitaries of the Church openly 
compounding felonies. 

In the same year, Benedict XIV. formally made the Monte, 
what it had long been in fact, the bank of the Apostolic Chamber, 
with the obligation to lend it 30,000 scudi on demand, and a larger 
sum at the order of the Pope. 

During the remaining years of the century there were issued a 
long succession of edicts, aimed at protecting the lucrative 
monopoly of the Monte, denouncing the punishment of galleys 
or death (this last by a ghastly euphemism is called paena 
ordinaria; lesser punishments are extraordinariae) on those who, 
‘to the damnation of their souls for usury,” should open opposi- 
tion pawnshops, or help Jews to pledge at the Monte, or who 
attempt to defraud the Monte, and on servants of the Monte who 
over-value a pledge to the detriment of the establishment. In- 
formers, even if principals in the offence, are, of course, according 
to the custom of the time, to get off scot free. ‘‘ Foreigners,” 
too, and tradespeople who borrow for business purposes, do so at 
the risk of forfeiting their pledges. Under this fostering care, the 
Monte grew and prospered. Besides transacting all the financial 
business of the State, and serving as bank for cardinals and 
princes, it lent money to the poor, free of interest up to the 
amount of thirty scudi (£6) for periods not exceeding eighteen 
months. For larger loans the interest charged was 5 per cent., but 
sums exceeding forty scudi could not be lent without the autho- 
rization of the governors, nor exceeding 4,000 without that of the 
Pope. Nevertheless, we may gather from the regulations that 
the loss of 2,000 or more scudi by over-valuation of pledges were 
contemplated as nothing extraordinary. The enormous wealth of 
the establishment was an irresistible temptation to pilferers. The 
daily average of loans amounted to 3,000. This rose during the 
festival seasons of Easter and October, and fell again in August 
and at Christmas, when the customary vails to servants and 
dependants were paid. 

But in the Revolution year, 1798, came the great crash. The 
bank was plundered, all valuable pledges were stolen, the house 
was closed, its servants turned adrift, and the Government, itself 
bankrupt, refused to pay interest on the advances made to it. The 
bank was, of course, unable to meet the claims of depositors, and 
the wide-spread misery caused by this gigantic failure may be in- 
ferred from the fact that when in 1802 a wet sponge was drawn over 
all past accounts, it was found that the bad debts of the establish- 
ment, consisting mainly in credits due from the Camera Apostolica 
and various public institutions, amounted to the enormous sum of 
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11,500,000 scudi (say £2,000,000), of which but a very small part 
was ever recovered. 

In 1800, the Monte resumed its functions, but on a very small 
scale. It was open to the public only four days in each week, and 
the maximum loan on each pledge was fixed at one scudo. Soon, 
however, the memory of the revolution passed away, better times 
returned, confidence was restored, and deposits on which it even 
now paid no interest flowed into the coffers of the Monte. By 1835 
the institution had amassed capital that yielded the handsome 
income of £6,000 a year, and its estate gradually returned to some- 
thing like the flourishing condition of the eighteenth century. 

But the evil days of the Monte were not yet over. In the latter 
years of Pius IX. the Cardinal Governor speculated recklessly, if 
not dishonestly, with its property, in the funds and in antiquities, 
with such disastrous results, that when in 1870 the present 
Government came into possession, it was found impossible to form 
more than a guess at its financial position, though the more credible 
opinion was that the whole of its large property had been gambled 
or frittered away. Pending a liquidation, the Government 
granted the Monte di Pieta a loan of £200,000, £60,000 free of 
interest, and £140,000 at the rate of only 3 per cent. Red tape 
has for once done good service, for the liquidators are still engaged, 
like so many Penelopes, at unravelling the tangled web of accounts, 
and the new governors have made such good use of their time as to 
have laid by some £6,000 each year towards reconstituting their 
estate. 

The management of the establishment under the present admini- 
stration seems to be efficient, and the business done is certainly 
enormous. The yearly number of pledges pawned has, during the 
last ten years risen from 350,000 to 600,000, and the total value 
of loans granted from £280,000 to £500,000. What classes they 
are that chiefly resort to the Monte, and how abject is the poverty 
of a large part of the population of Rome, is sufficiently evident 
from the fact that of the vast number of pawn-tickets issued, more 
than 22 per cent. are for sums under three francs, and nearly 80 
per cent. for sums less than twenty francs. The necessity which 
is laid on the administration to find an annual surplus for the 
purpose of reconstituting an adequate capital, causes the interest 
asked to be rather high for a charitable institution. 

At the central office the interest paid is at the rate of 6 per cent. 
in addition to a commission of 1 per cent. for effecting the loan, 
and another 1 per cent. for renewal at the end of six months. At 
the local offices there is an additional commission charged of 
2 per cent. Thus the lowest rate of interest is 8 per cent., and the 
highest, supposing the loan to be made at a local office, and for 
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one month, is at the rate of 42 per cent.; and the average for all 
operations is a little over 10 per cent.; but even this is, as the 
managers complacently remark in their Blue Book, better than the 
60 or 80 per cent., which is the rate at which unofficial pawn- 
brokers lend, or even than the 13 per cent. of the Mont de Piété of 
Paris. It should, however, be noted that the interest paid by the 
poorer borrowers, who look on the Monte as a savings-bank, and 
borrow often and for short terms, must approach far more nearly to 
the highest than the lowest rate. It would seem that the expenses 
of management are somewhat high, amounting to something over 
£10,000, or over 5 per cent. on the £180,000 capital employed in 
loans. 

During the last ten years the proportion of unredeemed pledges 
sold by auction has increased from 8 per cent. to 10 per cent., and 
in one year it went up to 12 percent. of the total, arise which is a 
deplorable sign of growing poverty, due to the increase in rent 
and cost of living in Rome, one of the results of the enormous 
influx of strangers, belonging chiefly to the migrating working 
classes, and especially builders, which has more than doubled the 
population during the past few years. 

To a considerable extent the number of pledges given varies 
with the time of year. In October, when all the town keeps fes- 
tival, and every Roman who can raise a franc goes out to keep the 
“‘Ottobrate’’ and taste the new year’s wine in some suburban 
osteria, the number of pledges taken rises to nearly 60,000. In 
other words, one out of every six inhabitants visits the official 
pawnshop in the course of that month, to say nothing of the 
customers of the numerous private establishments that do a large 
and profitable business. In December, when Christian charity-ekes 
out the resources of the poor, the number is hardly more than 


45,000, but even in this lower figure we have terrible evidence of 
thriftlessness and want. 


E. Srracwan Morean. 
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A WINTRY PICTURE. 


Now where the bare sky spans the landscape bare, 
Up long brown fallows creeps the slow brown team, 
Scattering the seed-corn that must sleep and dream 
Till by Spring’s carillon awakened there. 

Ruffling the tangles of his thicket hair, 

The stripling yokel steadies now the beam, 

Now strides erect with cheeks that glow and gleam, 
And whistles shrewdly to the spacious air. 

Lured onward to the distance dim and blear, 

The road crawls weary of the travelled miles : 

The kine stand cowering in unmoving files ; 

The shrewmouse rustles through the bracken sere ; 
And, in the sculptured woodland’s leafless aisles, 
The robin chants the vespers of the year. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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ENGLISH FARMS AND THE COST OF 
INCREASED PRODUCTION. 


Tue cheapest human food produced in any quantity in England is 
the wild blackberry of our hedges. The fruit costs nothing at all, 
and it can be gathered by persons whose labour has no money 
value. If a working man sends his children into the fields and 
they bring home a basket of blackberries he gets the fruit for his. 
pudding without any cost. 

The quantity of food thus produced gratuitously has, of course, 
a natural limit. If more blackberries were wanted they could be 
grown by cultivation, but they would necessarily cost something, 
and would be dearer therefore than the wild supply. 

This is a very homely illustration of a most important truth; a 
truth that will have to be accepted as an axiom in economic 
science. It may be stated in few words as follows: the cheapest 
food can be grown, not where the production per acre is greatest, 
but where the expenditure per acre is least. This, of course, 
refers only to the cost of production on the spot, and many things 
have to be considered before we draw any practical inferences from 
it. But the fact itself needs to be firmly established and clearly 
understood, for it settles some of the most important questions in 
agriculture. When, for example, English farmers are told that 
the way to meet foreign competition is to increase the productive- 
ness of the soil by greater labour and more manure, we can say at 
once that although the quantity produced in England could be very 
largely augmented in this way, the actual cost on the spot would 
be increased, not lessened, and would necessarily be greater than 
that of food grown in other countries where the expenditure per 
acre is reduced to the lowest point. 

That this is so I shall endeavour to prove. That it should be so 
is at once apparent, if we consider that in the growth of food 
nature produces for us a certain quantity with scarcely any help, 
and that nature charges nothing for her work. To get more than 
this we must work ourselves, and all our work must be paid for. 
If we get one pound of food for nothing it is cheaper than ten 
pounds for a penny. The average price is necessarily increased 
when we add more costly work to less costly. 

VOL. XII. 35 
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In giving proof of the actual fact a very valuable help has ap- 
peared this year in Mr. Fream’s volume on the ‘‘ Rothamsted Ex- 
periments.” Those interested in agriculture are aware that a most 
elaborate investigation into the practical results of different 
methods in the growth of cereals has been conducted for the last 
forty years continuously by Sir J. B. Lawes and Professor J. H. 
Gilbert at Rothamsted, in Hertfordshire. Mr. Fream’s volume gives 
a condensed account of the principal facts established by these 
experiments. His book is doubtless being closely studied by our 
leading agriculturists; but it will help many farmers who are 
not quick at figures to work out for them some of the main results 
for which it furnishes the necessary materials. 

Plants are formed of the three elements, carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen, with very small quantities of a few minerals and of 
nitrogen, adding little to their bulk but essential to their life and 
growth. The carbon is inhaled from the air in the form of ear- 
bonic acid, and the supply is always unlimited. The earth’s 
atmosphere never contains less than one billion tons of carbon in 
this form, which is about eight tons over every acre, and no plant- 
growth, therefore, is ever checked for want of this essential element. 
The supply of water, which gives the oxygen and hydrogen, 
depends of course upon many varying conditions only partly 
under our control. The minerals, which are chiefly potash, soda, 
lime, magnesia, silica, and phosphorus, exist in the soil, where 
they are supplied by the disintegration of rocks and restored by 
the decay of vegetables after having served their purpose; but they 
are also continually being carried away in the mud of streams, in 
drainage water, and by everything which removes organic matter 
from the place where it grew, and the rate of their natural supply 
and restoration is sufficient only for a limited annual growth of 
vegetation. 

The nitrogen, which is practically the vitalizing principle in 
plants, comes to them naturally from ammonia or nitric acid 
formed in the air or the soil. Ammonia is a compound of nitrogen 
and hydrogen ; nitric acid, of nitrogen and oxygen, always com- 
bined in nature with some alkali or earth; and nitrogen, in either 
of these forms can be appropriated as food by plants. But it is 
one of the curiosities of nature that nitrogen itself, though it 
forms four-fifths of the air we breathe, remains inert and without 
influence on organic life until it becomes combined with some other 
element, and the rate at which this combination naturally occurs 
on open ground where crops are growing is, as in the natural 
supply of minerals, insufficient for the full produce that might be 
grown. Hence the whole value of manures, the effect of which is 
to supply minerals and nitrogen in greater quantities than nature 
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gives. When these are skilfully added everything is ready for the 
largest crop that vegetation can produce, except the water, and 
finally the light and heat; and for these, which are all included 
under the word “climate,” we are at last dependent upon nature 
alone. 

The theory of manures rests upon these considerations. The 
common practice has come from immemorial experience, not 
generally directed by scientific knowledge, but successful to a large 
extent, as is commonly the case where experience has been the 
guide. The practical effect of crop rotation, stock-feeding, and the use 
of farm manure, is to collect together the natural supply of minerals 
and nitrogen for several years or from several fields, and to put it 
all in one year on one field where corn is to be grown. The yield 
of corn in England is large in consequence, perhaps as large as it 
can be made by asystem of this kind. But a greater yield can be 
produced if minerals and nitrogen are brought from other places 
and added to the natural supply. The minerals exist in any 
quantity in the crust of the earth ; the nitrogen in suitable combina- 
tion is found in the nitrates of soda and potash, in the salts of 
ammonia, in guano, and in the products of coal distillation, the 
sewage of towns, and various artificial sources. Science can point 
out the proper quantities, money can bring them to the fields, and 
England, instead of importing wheat from abroad is, no doubt, 
capable of producing much more than is consumed by the nation. 

But when the increase of our produce by means of this kind is 
urged upon our farmers, the question whether it will pay is the only 
one that needs consideration. If it will not pay it is not an available 
resource. No question can be of more vital interest at the present 
time, and the Rothamsted experiments give a practical answer to it 
when their results are carefully worked out into pounds, shillings, 
and pence. The most important of these results is the fact which 
may be considered as definitely settled, that under average 
conditions and with the necessary supply of minerals, five pounds 
of nitrogen per acre added to the soil in a form immediately avail- 
able will add one bushel of wheat per acre to the crop.* 

Now the lowest cost of nitrogen in artificial manure is represented 
by that of nitrate of soda. This substance costs about £10 a ton, 
and a ton of it contains 350 Ibs. of nitrogen—5 lbs. of the nitrogen 
therefore costs 2s. 10d. By itself, however, it has little effect, and 
the minerals which must be added with it to get the extra bushel of 
wheat cost about as much as the nitrate of soda. The bushel of 
wheat thus obtained, therefore, costs not much less than 6s. in 
manure. This is under and not over the general result. If the 


* Within the limits of a maximum crop of fifty to sixty bushels in prolific years. 
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prices of the various manures are examined, when both the minerals 
and the nitrogen are contained together, it will be found that to get 
5 lbs. of nitrogen you have to pay 6s. or upwards for the manure. 
This examination requires some chemical knowledge, and those not 
accustomed to chemical analysis must see that they are not misled 
by the current nomenclature of the trade. 

In farm-yard, stable, and sewage manures the nitrogen at first 
sight appears to be cheaper. A ton of farm manure contains about 
15 lbs. of nitrogen as well as the necessary minerals, and costs, if 
it has to be paid for, perhaps 7s., when it gets on the land. But 
the cheapness is apparent only. The greater part of the nitrogen 
in these organic manures is combined with carbon, and it is inactive 
in that form. It becomes available only by slow degrees and only 
in part. In the Rothamsted experiments a pound of nitrogen in 
nitrate of soda produced as much cereal growth as 2} lbs. in farm 
manure. 

A bushel of wheat, however, gives nearly a hundredweight of 
straw, and the value of the straw has to be considered. It cannot 
be estimated by the prices paid for it in towns, for these are only 
for a very limited quantity and they include all the costs of removal. 
The great bulk of the general crop of straw is necessarily used by 
farmers themselves, and is turned chiefly into manure on the spot 
by stock-feeding or as litter. But though its total value as manure 
is great its value per ton is verysmall. A ton of straw contains all 
the minerals, but it only contains 10 lbs. of nitrogen. It takes, 
therefore, half a ton of straw to give the nitrogen necessary to 
produce an extra bushel of wheat, and even this, being combined 
with carbon in the straw, is only partly available. If, therefore, a 
bushel of wheat is worth 5s., a ton of straw is worth less than 10s. 
as manure. It has some additional value as food, and making 
allowance for this and for the quantity sold in towns at £2 to £4a 
ton, the average value of the straw of a wheat crop may, perhaps, 
reach 9d. a bushel. The common estimate of a pound an acre is 
rather less than this. 

It follows that while larger crops of wheatan doubtless be grown 
by scientific manuring, each additional bushel, after allowing for the 
straw, will cost at least 5s. for manure alone, apart from the labour 
of gathering and selling, the farmer’s profit, and the interest on the 
additional capital required; for manure must be paid for a year 
before there is any return. 

In the growth of barley, about 2 Ibs. of nitrogen are found to 
- give an extra bushel if the minerals also are supplied, but the 
straw is much less both in weight and value, and the net cost of 
this bushel of barley will be about 4s. in manure. 

Now to grow larger crops of wheat and barley at a cost re- 
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spectively of 5s. and 4s. a bushel for manure alone, is, of course, 
mere folly now, and to advise British farmers to attempttit is out 
of the question. They must look these facts in the face, and 
understand clearly and decisively that though they may Sincrease 
the quantity they cannot lessen the cost of their products by in- 
creased expenditure, and that it is therefore impossible for general 
high farming to pay in England against the open competition of 
the rest of the world. The American farmer, instead of getting 
a very large crop at the very highest cost, gets a very small crop 
at the lowest cost. Instead of artificial growth for which much 
must be paid, he gets natural growth for which hardly anything is 
paid. We cannot imitate him here. The price of land where 
there are 400 people to the square mile is, of necessity, very 
much greater than where there are only 10. So is the whole cost 
of cultivation ; so is the price of personal comfort and happiness. 
An English farmer cannot reduce his expenditure per acre to the 
American level, and it is impossible for him to grow any of the 
main products of the soil at as small a cost upon the spot.* He 
can compete with the American only so far as the cost or difficulty 
of transit stands between them. In wheat he can compete no 
longer at any profit tohimself. The cost of transit has become too 
small and there is no difficulty in the way. In fresh meat there 
is a difficulty not yet overcome in bringing it across the ocean 
equal in quality to our own, and while a sufficient number of 
Englishmen can afford to pay for quality, the British farmer may 
still find it profitable to grow meat. This has been instinctively 
felt here in recent years, as we see by the constant conversion of 
arable land into pasture. An acre of arable land gives twenty 
times as much food in weight, and three times as much in money 
value as an acre of pasture, and the change is utterly disastrous 
to the nation from every point of view; but to the farmer himself 
it is the only prudent course left open to him by our fiscal system, _ 
and it is the course which he should take as quickly as he can. It 
is in strict accordance with the maxim already laid down, that 
the cheapest food can be grown where the expenditure per acre is 
smallest. Permanent pasture, with only so much stock as can 
live entirely upon it without buying anything, will undoubtedly 
produce meat at the lowest cost per pound. It will take a large 
number of acres of this kind to give a man a decent living here, 


* The enormous difference in this first cost on the spot even yet is hardly under- 
stood. It used to cost altogether near 30s. a quarter to get wheat from a farm in 
the far off Western States to England. It still costs nearly 15s., small as the 
charge is after it reaches Chicago, and yet, if the wheat is sold here at 32s. it 


has not yet been settled whether the American farmer gains or loses by the trans- 
action. 
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because the produce per acre will be very small, and the number of 
farmers must be greatly reduced; but this is the kind of change 
that is being rapidly forced upon us. Those who talk of multi- 
plying peasant holdings and agricultural allotments as measures 
for the future cultivation of the land forget how comparatively 
small the quantities are with which we can deal in this way. A 
man must give his whole time to farming as a business, in which 
case he cannot get a living out of a few acres, or he must live 
chiefly by some other occupation, and then he has only time to 
cultivate a very small piece of land. The great bulk of the land 
must be used for either corn or cattle, and neither of these will give 
more than labourers’ earnings anywhere if they are on a small 
scale. 

Market-gardens and dairy-farms may be increased with profit 
to a limited extent, but it must never be forgotten that there is no 
unsatisfied demand for their products at the present prices. If 
fruit, vegetables, poultry, milk, or butter are produced in England 
in much larger quantities, they will only find a sale here by being 
offered at lower prices. They have to bear the full foreign com- 
petition with no advantage, except in freshness and sometimes in 
quality, and the limit of profitable increase will very soon be 
reached. 

The worst thing that English farmers can do is to carry on a 
hopeless struggle against forces that are too strong for them. 
Their number must be reduced ; their holdings must be increased in 
size; they must grow cattle instead of corn, and must do this in 
the way that needs the smallest expenditure per acre, or they will 
find that, hope and struggle as they may, they are steadily growing 
poorer. The best advice to those who are young enough is to 
leave England if they can, and to settle in those countries where, 
if life is comparatively rude, a living is certain, and skill and 
industry are sure of ultimate reward. On English farms they are 
sure only of ultimate disappointment, if the present number of 
persons remain upon them and the present system of corn 
growing is continued. 

These are melancholy conclusions, made doubly so by the know- 
ledge that they are brought upon us by our own obstinate belief 
that we are wiser than all the rest of the world. We stand alone 
among the nations in being ready even to see our land lie idle 
rather than pay its cultivators anything more than the lowest price 
at which foreign produce can be got to our shores. And, mean- 
while, we can go into hysterics at the Sweating System, which, 
with its wretched consequences, is in literal accordance with the 
whole principle of our fiscal laws. We raise the price of every 
manufactured article above what it would naturally be, by pro- 
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tective legislation over mines and mills, and we legalize the system 
of Trades Unions, the first object of which is to prevent the price 
of labour from being determined by unrestricted competition ! 

The true policy for the nation’s benefit, social, political, and in 
the real result economical, is to get out of our land as much 
produce as possible, and to give employment to as many persons 
as possible as producers of food. The theories we are acting on 
are vitiated all through by one gigantic oversight. They leave 
out of account the fact that there is in England always a vast 
population only partially employed, that to allow our land to 
produce less than all it is capable of while this is the case, is to 
let both land and labour stand doing nothing when they 
might be creating food at no additional cost to the nation, and 
that the loss we thus sustain is incomparably greater than any 
possible saving in the purchase of foreign food. A man who 
reckons his day’s work to be worth five shillings, may reckon that 
the produce of his day’s work has cost him five shillings. But it 
has cost him nothing if his choice lay between this work and idle- 
ness. He has lost nothing by doing the work, and has got its 
produce. The production of food in England at the present day 
stands quite apart from all other industries, because over-produc- 
tion and a glutted market are impossible. We cannot at the 
utmost grow all the food we require, and while there is any un- 
employed labour in the country, we can get, in a national sense 
for nothing, whatever its employment will produce. 

But labour cannot be employed on land or anything else except 
on the terms of ordinary business; the terms, that is, of personal 
profit to the employer. Men work for their own personal advan- 
tage, not for the nation’s ; and when the nation needs their work it 
can only get it by seeing that this advantage is secured. That 
is the simple and conclusive reason for protecting national in- 
dustries from destructive foreign competition, whenever this, in 
fact, is found to exist. The first need of every nation is that its 
people should be fully employed. 

Of course it is the whole industry of the people, and not one part 
of it alone, that needs full employment, and selfish measures by 
which one class may benefit through the ruin of another class are 
self-condemned when they are spoken of. But what can be more 
selfish than the present attitude of those who are content to stand 
still and see the whole agricultural class sink down into com- 
parative poverty that they themselves may buy their food for less 
than they used to do? The object of any truly national policy 
would be to prevent disaster of this kind from falling on any 
important industry. We need full.employment for our artizans 
as well as our farmers, and as this, unlike farming, depends in part 
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on our export trade, that trade itself requires the nation’s constant 
care. But the idea that its extent depends on the price of food is a 
false idea. The price of food is increased by protective duties all 
over the Continent, but those who pay this increase are our 
keenest competitors in our export trade. We are still far in 
advance of them, but we gained that position long ago, when meat 
and corn were at prices that paid the British farmer instead of 
ruining him. 

When we are told that all Europe is suffering now from American 
and other distant competition, and that we are not worse off than 
our neighbours, it is difficult to say whether we ought to be merry 
or grave. Worse off! Why what is the meaning of all our fine 
theories if we are not infinitely better off? Our fiscal system is 
supposed to be absolutely right, theirs to be absolutely wrong; 
ours to lead to prosperity, theirs to ruin ; and we are to be satisfied 
if the result of this prodigious wisdom on our part is that we are 
no worse off than they are in the competitive race. They, in the 
last twenty years, have had violent revolutions and destructive 
wars ; they have spent enormous sums in military preparation ; and 
France has lost four hundred millions sterling by the vine disease, 
a great calamity that could not be prevented. We have had neither 
war nor revolution nor anything worse than five or six bad 
harvests, which come from time to time in nature’s ordinary 
course; and we have been blest all the while, according to our 
political economists, with the only fiscal system worth having. 
Yet this is what it all comes to. No satire on our assumed 
monopoly of wisdom could surely be more complete. 

But the hope that any change can be made in English policy in 
any reasonable time is too small at present to justify any English 
farmer in taking it into his calculations. Those who see the deep 
necessity for such a change will not relax in their efforts to obtain 
it, but they know the difficulties that lie in their way. It is not a 
question of reason, it is a question of party power. In the present 
state of the world the great majority of Englishmen would 
undoubtedly agree to a general system of protective duties which 
were obviously intended to relieve British industry in general from 
foreign competition at home, if their political leaders agreed in 
advising them to do so. But there is no hope of this from the 
leaders of the Radical party. Many, of course, are sincere 
believers in the infallibility of their own creed, but whether they 
believe or not the temptation to use any protective proposal as a 
means of turning out the Government proposing it is too strong to 
be resisted. The working men of England wish supremely for 
both high wages and cheap food. They cannot themselves see 
through the difficult and complex question of the ultimate result of 
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fiscal laws ; and if great party leaders assure them that the thing 
proposed will lower their wages and raise the price of their food 
for the benefit of their masters only, they are ready to believe it in 
the absence of better knowledge. The leaders know this perfectly, 
and know the power of such a cry to rouse popular fears and 
passions. They take care, as much as possible, to treat the subject 
as one of settled dogma, and never seriously to discuss it on its 
merits, and they wait the opportunity of using this baneful power 
for party ends. The rise in the price of corn this summer, and the 
increase in our export returns, are persistently laid before the 
farmers and the nation as proofs that British agriculture may take 
heart, and that British trade is reviving. No deception could be 
more cruel. The low price to which wheat had fallen has not 
lessened the general acreage, but it has not encouraged its increase ; 
and the harvest being generally deficient, a temporary rise in price 
is a matter of course. But that rise itself will stimulate the foreign 
growers to grow more next year, and the first abundant harvest will 
bring down the price again. The increase in our exports is nothing 
more than an ordinary oscillation. No new markets have been 
opened ; no competitor has disappeared. There is no increase in 
the revenue from excise and customs; there is a heavy decrease in 
the net assessments for income-tax, and the country swarms every- 
where with men only partially employed. 

Meanwhile, the system we pursue is not only destroying the 
agricultural life of England; it insures at the same time the failure 
of every effort to make Ireland happy. For Ireland has one real 
grievance ; the grievance of being bound to a fiscal policy under 
which it is impossible for her now to prosper. It is not that she 
would do any better by herself. England is the only market for 
her surplus produce, and she can only get for it what England will 
give. Her numbers must be greatly reduced before she could get 
general comfort by even profitable farming ; but when this is done 
the residue will be compelled to live by farming that can no longer 
be made to pay. The value of Irish produce, beaten down by 
unrestricted competition with the rest of the world, will, for the 
future, be permanently insufficient for anything but a poverty- 
stricken people. We are ready enough to spend large sums in 
Ireland on loans and public works, and constables and soldiers, and 
we knock off a hundred millions from the value of Irish property 
in a session or two, but we refuse to pay a farthing in the only way 
that would make real prosperity possible to the Irish themselves. 

Assuredly, we are preparing for ourselves both here and there a 
day of disaster in the coming years. 


Apert J. Mort. 
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POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue debates in the House of Commons on the Bill introduced 
by the Solicitor-General for Ireland, in the absence of Mr. 
Balfour, temporarily disabled by indisposition, for devoting Five 
Millions more to the well-known purposes of Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act, will not increase the estimate entertained of the intelli- 
gence and sagacity of that Body. If we are to assume that the 
speeches delivered by the Opposition were made in good faith, its 
members can hardly be absolved from the stigma of imperfect 
education and crass stupidity. But, indeed, there is only too much 
reason to absolve them from this charge at the expense of their 
sincerity. Men must always be supposed to understand the drift 
and purpose of Measures they have themselves introduced and 
advocated; and, while Lord Ashbourne’s Act is in substance and 
in principle closely akin to measures formerly proposed by Mr. 
Gladstone himself for the settlement of the agrarian difficulty in 
Ireland, and differs from them only in the modesty of its propor- 
tions, it so happens that he and his colleagues gave it their 
countenance and assent when it was first propounded by a Conser- 
vative Government. Nor, indeed, had Mr. Gladstone the audacity 
to meet the new Bill with a direct negative, since: the inconsis- 
tency of his conduct would then have been too glaringly apparent. 
But though his Amendment was nominally directed towards 
urging the Government to deal with the Question of Arrears, the 
arguments of the Opposition were, in effect, aimed against the 
Bill itself. 

The explanation of this circumstance is curious and instructive. 
The time was when Mr. Parnell and his Irish followers professed 
to be anxious, most of all, to obtain what they called justice, and 
what impartial persons would call favourable terms, for the tenants 
of Ireland, in the purchasing of their holdings. Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act was avowedly devised with the object of effecting this; and it 
is not denied that it has proved most successful. The misfortune, 
from the Parnellite view, and therefore from the Gladstonian and 
Separatist view generally, is that it has been too successful; in 
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other words, that the tenants have shown themselves so eager to 
take advantage of the Act, that there is a serious danger lest, by 
its operation and the synchronous application of the Crimes Act, 
the Irish Question may disappear altogether, and the agitation for 
Home Rule die of inanition. Hence, it is imperative, if the Sepa- 
ratist Policy is to be kept alive, that the cultivators of the soil in 
Ireland should be kept discontented. Hence the opposition to the 
Bill for advancing Five Millions more under Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act. Naturally, Mr. Gladstone and his English followers could 
not make the avowal nakedly; but some of them went very near 
to doing so, and Mr. Dillon and Mr. Healy made it with cynical 
frankness. To charge the Government with advancing the money 
for the express purpose of undermining the agitation for Home 
Rule, is precisely the same as to confess that you would rather the 
cultivators of the soil were not materially benefited than they ceased 
to be politically disloyal; and this is what several Irish speakers 
did. It remained to Sir George Trevelyan to distinguish himself 
by asserting that it is monstrous any of the money advanced 
should be paid to certain persons, if they happen to be, over and 
above being Irish landlords, Dukes, or members of the present 
Government. In other words, it is monstrous to benefit Irish 
tenants, for whose relief the Act was conceived, if their landlords 
happen to be such persons as we have described. We doubt if the 
dishonesty and malignity of Faction were ever more strikingly 
exhibited than in the arguments advanced and the attitude taken 
up by the Opposition, in the discussion on this simple, straight- 
forward, business-like, and beneficial Measure. 

Much interest has been manifested, in the course of the month, 
in the agreement entered into between England and Germany 
concerning the situation that has to be grappled with in Zanzibar. 
On the first night of the Session, the Prime Minister explained, 
with some detail, the character and limits of the understanding 
arrived at between the two Governments, and adduced what seemed 
to the House of Lords, as they seem to us, convincing reasons in 
defence of the course adopted. It is possible that Germany would 
not have been sorry to obtain from us something like a promise 
of co-operation in the interior of Zanzibar, though Prince |iis- 
marck has certainly never asked for it. But the amount of action 
sanctioned by England is categorically limited to a Blockade of the 
Coast by the two Powers, with the object of preventing the impor- 
tation of arms and the exportation of slaves. Thus guarded, the 
operation is one that cannot but recommend itself to public opinion. 
Not less interest has been excited by the attitude assumed, and the 
action taken, by our Australian Colonies, as a sequel to the 
controversy between the Colonial Office and the Government of 
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Queensland that has arisen out of the nomination of Sir Henry 
Blake as the Governor of that Colony. The subject is one that can- 
not be treated exhaustively here. But we feel it to be our duty to 
say that, in our opinion, the Australians have much reason on the 
side of their contentions. But even if to some persons this may 
seem disputable, we should still have to urge that the opinions and 
sentiments of our great Colonies in the Pacific must, in all cases, be 
received at home with sympathetic and respectful attention, if we 
desire to maintain the tie that exists between them and the Mother 
Country. At present, they are thoroughly and even exuberantly 
loyal. But want of tact and consideration on our part would 


quickly alter their feelings, and _— bring on the Empire most 
lamentable results. 


The question uppermost in the thoughts of men with respect to 
Politics Abroad, is still, “‘ Is it to be Peace or War?” Or rather, 
“Will War break out next Spring, or will it again be postponed ?” 
At the beginning of the month, the observations made on this 
subject by the Prime Minister at the customary banquet given by 
the incoming Lord Mayor revived the worst forebodings of the 
despondent. Lord Salisbury is acknowledged, even by the less 
candid of his political adversaries, to be the most pacific of states- 
men, and to be slow to believe that either the ambition of Rulers or 
the madness of communities will let loose upon Europe the 
risks and calamities of war. Anything, therefore, that may fall 
from his lips, seeming to countenance the views of those who have 
long bidden us prepare ourselves for a colossal Continental conflict, 
necessarily produces a great impression on the public mind. Lord 
Salisbury has never deviated from the opinion that Monarchs and 
Ministers in every European country are doing their best to pro- 
mote the maintenance of peace, at least for the present ; and, even 
as regards the future, he would probably except from this state- 
ment only Russia and France. He regards Germany, Austria, 
and Italy as permanently peace-loving Powers, almost as much 
as England is. But he notes the popular, national and racial 
passions which Sovereigns and statesmen have to hold in check; 
and he observes, furthermore, that day by day, and hour by hour, 
the materials for a gigantic struggle are more and more accu- 
mulated by Continental Governments. In these circumstances, 
he is of opinion that, while hoping for the best, we ought to 
be prepared for the worst; and, acting in this spirit, his 
Government has decided that the strength of the Navy must be 
materially and promptly increased. To this conclusion the nation 
will undoubtedly give a hearty assent. Even if a war were to 
break out from which we could succeed in continuing to hold 
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aloof, we ought to be in a position, in case of necessity, to make 
our authority felt when the moment arrived for the conclusion 
of those compacts which mark the end of all great combats 
between rival States; and no country can exercise authority at 
such a moment unless it present the aspect of manifest strength. 
But, indeed, if we consider what forces would be brought into play, 
in the event of a Continental War of any magnitude, we can hardly 
flatter ourselves that it would be possible to remain absolutely 
passive spectators of the struggle. 

If, in ;the early portion of the month, the measured words of 
the Prime Minister seemed to indicate an increased gravity and 
precariousness in the situation, the speech pronounced by the 
German Emperor, on opening the Reichstag, towards the close of 
it, may appear to many to promise, and almost to predict, the 
continuance of a long period of peace. We wish we could persuade 
ourselves that such is the legitimate conclusion to gather from 
the Imperial Address. But long and anxious consideration forbids 
us to draw that pleasing inference. It is true the Emperor 
declares himself to be addicted to peace from the two strongest 
motives that can possibly influence a Monarch, viz. deep-seated 
Christian convictions and principles, and affection and compassion 
for his subjects. True also is it that His Majesty affirmed, again in 
the most solemn manner, that the Alliance of Germany with Austria 
and Italy has no other aim than the maintenance and protection of 
peace; and, furthermore, that it was in the same spirit, and for the 
same purpose, that he undertook the various journeys and paid 
the various visits which have attracted so much attention. But 
it should be observed that the Emperor said he will protect 
the interests of peace, “as far as lies in my power.” The quali- 
fication is important and of the utmost significance. Most 
persons believe that, during the next year or two at any rate, the 
peace of Europe will not be broken if Germany honestly desires 
that it should be maintained; seeing that neither France nor 
Russia considers itself in a position to appeal to the sword with a 
fair chance of suecess—as yet. But this is not the opinion enter- 
tained, or at any rate professed, at Berlin. The German Govern- 
ment considers, or affects to consider, that peace may be imperilled 
at any moment by certain Powers ; those Powers, as a matter of 
course, being France and Russia. If this opinion be honestly 
entertained, as it not improbably is, it is easy to understand the 
exceeding eagerness Germany exhibits to impress the world with 
the depth and genuineness of its own peaceful desires. It is always 
of the first consequence in statecraft to be able to throw the 
responsibility of war on others. Hence, the vigilant and constant 
efforts made at Berlin to render Europe acquainted with the 
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movement of Russian troops towards its western frontiers; and 
hence also the unceasing energy with which any bellicose symptoms 
on the part of the French people are paraded and commented on. 
That the Emperor of Germany would consider it a crime to commit 
his subjects to any war that was not absolutely necessary, he 
assures us, on the word of a Christian and a conscientious 
Sovereign. But when does a war become necessary? Was the 
war against Denmark in 1864, was the war against Austria in 1866, 
was the war with France in 1870, a necessary war? And if any 
one of them was not necessary, was the Emperor’s grandfather 
guilty of a great crime? These are the reflections that force them- 
selves on minds whose fears are not to be lulled to sleep by the 
most virtuous professions, or even by the most virtuous intentions. 
The first Emperor of Germany was quite as prone as the present 
Emperor to appeal to Heaven in corroboration of his love of 
peace and his high sense of duty. Yet that did not prevent him 
from committing his subjects to three separate and successful 
wars. 

It is probable, however, that the language employed, and the 
sentiments expressed, by the Emperor, on opening the new Session 
of the Reichstag, were rendered all the more sincere by the 
conspicuous circumstance that France seems moving, by inevitable 
fate, towards a fresh domestic convulsion. Should that general 
expectation be fulfilled, one of two things will inevitably happen. 
Either France will be so weakened by internal discord and disorder, 
that the anxieties of Germany respecting the growing military 
capacity of France, and the growing disposition of Russia to enter 
into closer relations with France, will be materially diminished ; or 
some energetic Dictator, whether General Boulanger or another, 
will seize on the Executive Power, and France will be once more 
in a position to act, as far as foreign countries are concerned, with 
single-minded and concentrated vigour. On the first supposition, 
Germany need dismiss all present fear of war with France. On 
the second supposition, it would be France that in all probability 
would take the initiative, and relieve Germany from the responsi- 
bility of doing so. Any man who became temporary Dictator in 
France would probably have to justify his claims, and strengthen 
his position, by external adventures of some sort. There are 
those who think that the necessary adventures might be directed 
rather against England than against Germany ; and this possibility 
may have weighed with our own Government in recommending an 
immediate strengthening of our Navy. 

In any case, the situation in France is one of extreme interest. 
We have hitherto refused to indulge in prophecy respecting the 
issue of the domestic complications of that divided country ; and we 
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must continue to do so. But it is not to be denied that, month 
after month, the position grows worse; and while Germany is 
amply justified in waiting and watching, in order to see if France 
will not again itself reduce itself to impotence by civil war, 
Russia has equally good reason still to abstain from entering into 
an explicit understanding with a nation whose Executive occupies 
so uncertain and precarious a position. The ominous date of the 
Second of December is rapidly coming round again ; and, under 
cover of doing honour to the memory of Baudin, the Radical 
Republicans of Paris are organizing a demonstration against 
Boulangism, and its supposed confederates, the Bonapartists and 
the Royalists. Should serious street disorders occur, the character 
of the immediate political Future will depend on the amount of 
vigour shown by the Executive. If it exhibits weakness, the 
Republic may be overthrown. If it acts with decision and energy, 
it will acquire a new lease of existence. 


November 29th. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Denominational Education for Ireland. 


To tae Epritors or toe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

This is touched on in the number of the Quarterly Review for this 
month of October. This periodical has so much authority that its 
utterances must be received with respect, though with caution. National 
education, in a country consisting of different religious communions, 
must respect the prejudices of all. If all are to be educated together 
the system must respect the religious feelings of all. If each religious 
body is to be educated separately, each may be allowed to manage 
instruction in its own way. Of course, political feelings will mix 
themselves with the religious; but that cannot be avoided. A loyal 
body will teach loyalty, one of a contrary type will teach disloyalty. 
But, if political training could be wholly shut out of schools, it could 
very easily be communicated at other times and places. Our Irish 
National system went on the plan of giving secular education alone, 
leaving it to the clergy of each denomination to convey its religious 
training at such times, and in such places, as might not inconvenience 
or offend those of other communions. The Church of Rome objects to 
this. She pretends that she has not freedom to educate her children, 
unless she can have emblems in the schools, and oblige them to repeat 
forms of devotion during its hours. We remember a lady who has and 
had extensive holdings somewhere in Connaught. She kept a school 
for the children of the -tenants and labourers. Their religion was in 
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no respect interfered with. But Archbishop McHale heard of the school, 
and visited it with one or two of his clergy. The lady received him 
with all respect, with “‘ My Lord,” and “ Your Grace.” But all would 
not do. Looking round he said, ‘I see not the emblems of our 
faith.” My Lord, she said, many of our children are Presbyterians, or 
Church people. They would not come here if what you want were set 
up. ‘I can’t help that,” said he, ‘‘ our children must come no more ;” 
and no more they did. This aiming at supremacy is what the reviewer 
speaks of when he says that the Irish are ‘“‘in a peculiar sense 
religious.” They want, not only freedom for themselves, but freedom 
to force their creed on others. At page 498 of this number we read : 
“It is in primary education in Ireland, however, that our faults and 
shortcomings are most evident. The system of National Education, as 
it is called, founded on principles of indifference to religion as the rule 
of life, has not satisfied the wants, or even the approval, of a people 
which, in its various communions, is emphatically, and in a peculiar 
sense, religious.” Now it is wrong to say that “‘ the system of National 
Education here was founded on principles of indifference to religion as, 
the rule of life.” Quite the contrary! But what could be done? A 
common system of education was to be founded for various religious 
bodies, Church, Romanist,* Presbyterian, Methodist, &. What could 
it be but one that all could conscientiously take advantage of ? If there 
were no Romanists to be considered, Church people, Presbyterians and 
Methodists would have been content with the Bible alone, peculiar 
catechisms, &c., being excluded. But with Romanists, that could not 
be. Then Archbishop Whately and Archbishop Murray agreed on a 
table of Bible extracts, selected so as to offend none. But it would not 
do. It was banished, and Archbishop Whately retired. The system of 
National Education here was not “indifferent to religion as the rule 
of life” ; but the different persuasions could not agree on reference to it 
in any form; and it was necessarily excluded from the schools, or at 
least in school hours, leaving each teacher of religion to instruct his 


* The writer uses the term ‘‘ Romanist” purposely, but from no wish to give 
offence. He would gladly, if conscience allowed, call every communion by whatever 
name it pleases. But he cannot give the name ‘‘ Catholic ” to any body in Ireland but 
one. ‘*Roman Catholic,” he likewise objects to. That body may be so called in 
Rome ; here they are Roman Dissenters. The Catholic Church here is that which by 
descent of Bishops, through Queen Mary’s Episcopate, comes from St. Patrick. She 
has lost the populace; but so have the Churches of the East, Africa, &c. A Church 
does not lose its identity because it makes changes. Thus, on Mary’s accession, all 
that Henry and Edward did was rejected. But the Church remained the same. No 
doubt the same would have been said had James II. succeeded in his attempt. This 
note is long, but it was thought better not to encumber the text. Originally the name 
‘* Papistw ” was adopted as being the keystone of the theory. Now it is laid aside as 
thought disrespectful. 
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charge at such times as he could. Irish Romanists are, ‘in a peculiar 
sense, religious,” for they will not allow freedom to any other 
communion, nor will they permit their own children to receive 
instruction with ours, even though it be exclusively of a secular 
nature. 

Combined education, then, is objected to by the Romish clergy, and 
denominational education demanded. In this “‘ peculiar sense” they 
are “emphatically religious.” Well, we do not object to each com- 
munion being permitted to educate its own children in all its own 
doctrines from its own formularies. This is what Rome claims; and, 
as far as cities and large towns go, it would suit other religious bodies 
too. In Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, &c., separate schools could 
be maintained at the public expense. But there must be a limit as to 
numbers. The State could not be expected to keep up a school for half 
a dozen Church children, Presbyterian, or Methodist, in remote parts 
of Donegal or Connaught. Should such children be forced to attend a 
priest’s school, with its emblems, crucifixes, and Hail Maries? Are 
they to remain untaught, leaving all chances of rising in the world to 
their Roman Catholic neighbours, such places as are to be found in the 
excise, constabulary and the civil service generally? If not, are they 
to be forced to attend a school where they will be compelled to learn 
the religion of Rome, and the politics of the agitators? This is the 
difficulty to be met. It is easy to talk of a people which is ‘‘ emphati- . 
cally and in a peculiar sense religious.” But what does it mean? It 
means that it would teach all its principles, religious and political, to 
the children of other bodies; and leave them no other alternative, 
except exclusion from all education, and all the promotion which 
education alone can confer. So long as a school, if endowed by the 
State, must have a certain number of pupils, there will be parts of 
Ireland where the priest’s school would be the only one. If it be said 
that Church people, Presbyterians or Methodists ought to support 
schools for their half-a-dozen children, even if they could find the 
money, what kind of training for competitive examinations could be 
got at a school with half-a-dozen pupils, in comparison with the 
emulation, &c. of a school with ten or twenty children in a class, every 
day striving against one another going through a preparation for the 
examination which is to admit them to the police, the post office, or 
the excise? No child who wishes to rise, no parent who hopes his 
child to rise, would be satisfied with such a dead-alive training. All the 
children would be sent to the state-endowed school, at the risk of their 
learning the religion of Rome, and the politics of the agitators. Even 
under the present National System, there is some of this political 
danger, for many of the masters are of the anti-English system. But 
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‘there are checks to all proselytizing, religious or political, in schools 
under the present régime, which would vanish in Romish denominational 
schools. 

If denominational education come in, especially if attendance be 
made compulsory, all the children of the present loyal inhabitants of 
remote counties may be expected to grow up in hostility to the rule 
of England, if not in hostility to Protestantism. Dismissing the idea 
of primary education, we now turn to what the Review says of the 
higher. At the same page, 498, we read: ‘‘ Reform in Ireland should 
respect popular needs and sympathies, so far as is just.” This has a 
Gladstonian twang. ‘Ireland to be governed according to Irish ideas.” 
“The system of education which exists in the island is in certain 
particulars singularly negligent of this important principle; and 
scarcely any provision is made for the higher education of Catholic 
Ireland. ‘Trinity College, though open to all Irishmen, is still, and 
apparently will always be, a Protestant institution in its essential 
character; and the Catholic University remains unendowed.” Aye, 
here is the rub! A Catholic University of residence is to be endowed, 
wherein the children of the upper ranks are to be trained in all the 
theology and politics of Maynooth. Rome will not allow her sons to 
associate with others in Trinity, though she does so at Oxford, in 
preference to having an exclusively Romish college there of her own. 
Rules change with places. What is the meaning of calling Trinity a 
Protestant institution ? It was once a strictly Church institution ; now 
every honour, and every post, and endowment, is open to Romanists as 
well as Protestants of all denominations. There are scholars and 
fellows, Romanists and Protestant Dissenters. Why should not 
Romanists gradually take possession of all? They boast that they 
are the majority of the population. Why not then get possession of 
all the scholarships and fellowships? Why not? Because Rome does 
not choose her sons to come to Trinity at all. She wants to hold their 
minds in fetters,in a kind of lay Maynooth. At Trinity they would 
learn to think for themselves, as reasonable beings, and they would 
learn to be loyal to England, without their religion being meddled with. 
If England endows a Romish university of residence she loses all chance 
of the gentry of the Romish communion being freed from Ultramontanism 
and American disloyalty. And, if she abolishes the present National 
system for the poor, and endows denominational schools, requiring an 
attendance of twenty children or so, she will take the most certain 
steps towards the training in Romish theology and politics of all 
Protestant children in the remote parts of Donegal, Cork, Mayo, and 
Galway. She has few loyalists now; then she will have none at all. 
She may hold the cities, but the distant parts will be as much ruled by 
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Rome as they were after 1641, when Rinuccini held his sway in 
Kilkenny. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
CuarLes CRrosTHWAITE, 
Canon and Vicar-General of Kildare. 


P.S.—The mistake England makes as to Ireland is constantly 
changing her hand. ‘ To nothing constant ever.” Thus children tear 
up their flowers, to see if they are growing. We had the Queen’s 
University ; they turn it into the Royal University. Did the change 
gain a single advocate? Then the Queen’s Colleges are threatened ; 
what is the use of this? Gradually to make them contemptible, that 
they may be abolished. Then Mr. Gladstone wanted to make the police 
the creatures of the mob, like the National Guard in Paris. The Irish, 
of all nations, require a steady hand for twenty years, as Lord Salis- 
bury said. Ireland should never have been made the battle-field of 
English parties. So long as you had only two loyal parties, we should 
have been governed by a committee formed from both sides, with a 
policy to stand, no matter which side was in. But how was it? One 
year Lord Haddington held a firm rein; the next year we had Lord 
Mulgrave, the chum of O’Connell. Thus the changes rang of Heytes- 
bury, Bessboro’, Eglinton, Carlisle, Wodehouse, Abercorn, and so on. 
Now the loyalists are in favour; mow the rebels. What was the 
consequence ? What happened when O’Neil thought that Essex was 
as great a rebel as himself? For goodness sake, let the National 
system alone. It is the very educating body of the people. To change 
it is almost the same as changing their religion. 


About Woodcocks. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In Mr. Campion’s interesting article which appears in the 
October number of the Review, the question why woodcocks arrive in 
such numbers in the western parts of the British Isles rather than on 
the eastern is raised, and Dr. Stanley (afterwards Bishop of Norwich) 
is quoted as suggesting that it is because the birds in their migration 
southwards have overshot the land during the darkness of the night. 
The explanation is probably very wide of the mark, as I hope to show. 
Both Dr. Stanley and the writer of the article have overlooked the 
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fact that the world is going round! But, with this fact in view, let 
us see what is the necessary result as regards the annual migration of 
the woodcock. 

These birds spend the summer, and breed in the northern latitudes ; 
and those reaching the British Isles naturally come from the forests of 
Sweden and Norway, which lie considerably east of the meridian of the 
British Isles, and, also, from 10° to 15° of latitude farther north. Now, 
let us suppose that a flock of woodcocks, impelled by instinct and the 
approach of winter, leave their nests and feeding ground amongst the 
Scandinavian forests between latitudes 62° and 65° N. They shape 
their course southwards; and, were the earth stationary instead of 
rotating on an axis, they would probably drop down in Holland, 
Belgium, and the East of England. Some doubtless do so; but we 
are dealing with the question why they alight in such large numbers, as 
we know to be the case, in the western parts of our Islands, and even in 
the woods of Donegal, Sligo and Fermanagh, in Ireland, although they 
presumably come from Norway or Sweden. Now, when the birds start 
on their long journey, they are rotating from west to east with a velocity 
due to the latitude of the place. If the latitude be 65° N. the rate is 

488 miles per hour, and should they alight in latitude 52° N. where the 
velocity of rotation is 638 miles (or more rapidly by 200 miles per 
hour), and supposing they take five hours to perform the journey, and 
that there was no friction of the air, the earth would have passed from 
under them to the extent of one thousand miles. In other words, if 
the birds had kept a course due south for five hours, they would alight 
1,000 miles due west of the meridian from which they started owing to 
the earth’s rotation. This does not actually take place, because the 
increased velocity of the air in an eastward direction causes the birds 
to change their course more and more to the east as they fly south ; but 
a certain effect, due to the difference of their initial velocity of rotation, 
sustained by repeated strokes of the wing, compared with that of more 
southerly latitudes, undoubtedly still remains, and the ultimate effect is 
to cause the birds to fall in greatest numbers on the western side of 
the British Isles. The above may be an extreme case, but we are 
probably within our limits when we say that the general course of the 
flight of the woodcock is in a south-west direction from Norway and 
Sweden, owing to the combined effect of the friction of the air and of 
the change in meridional position due to the earth’s increased rotation. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 


Epwarp Hutt, F.R.S. 
14, Hume Street, Dublin. 
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Ecclesiastical Grants in India. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Mr. Seton-Karr’s able article in the National Review for this 
month puts the case very clearly, so far as it goes. It appears to be his 
contention that the sum devoted to the support of the Christian clergy 
in India is not out of due proportion to what is done for the priests and 
endowments of Hindus and Mohammedans. Of the first there are a 
million, of the latter two hundred millions; and if the one body gets 
forty million of pounds sterling a year, then the two hundred thousand 
spent annually on the latter cannot be fairly censured; though it may 
be a question for examination whether this is the case or not. But 
there is another question which the writer has not opened. About 
three-fourths of the grant are expended upon the Anglican clergy, while 
of the Indian Christians only about one-fourth is of that persuasion. 
Whether this distribution be fair is the omitted issue, yet it was perhaps 
this which lay at the bottom of the objections of Mr. Baxter, of Lord 
Ripon, and of the Baptist Missionary Society. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. G. Keene. 
November, 1888. 


Competitive Examinations. 


To THe Eprtors or tHe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The protest against examinations in general which appears in 
the November number of the Nineteenth Century appears to be open to, 
at least, one very serious objection. The protestors have not attempted 
to suggest an alternative for the system which they attack. 

Three separate applications of the examination system fall under 
their censure :—1. Its application to Public Elementary Schools as a 
means of determining what proportion of the Government Grant each 
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school shall receive. 2. Its employment in the public schools and 
Universities as a means of discovering the persons best fitted to receive 
prizes, scholarships, and fellowships. 8. Its employment as a means 
of sifting those who apply for admission to the public service. 

Each of these uses of a system of examination must be defended by 
a different set of arguments, and we maintain that the strength of the 
defence in each case is different. It is quite conceivable that a person 
who admits that payment by results is a very unsatisfactory method of 
distribution for the Education Grant, may still hold that, in the case of 
the Public Schools and Universities, the application of the competitive 
principle has been, on the whole, beneficial, and that the substitution of 
open competition for patronage as a door to the public service has 
abolished abuses of a magnitude such as to quite outweigh its con- 
comitant evils. 

In our opinion, the case for the last-mentioned use of examinations is 
considerably the strongest, for this reason, that no satisfactory substi- 
tute for it has ever been proposed. As long as Government appoint- 
ments retain their present attractions, there will certainly be several 
candidates for every vacant place. Only two alternatives for competitive 
examination as a means of discriminating between them have ever, so 
far as we know, been suggested. One is patronage, pure and simple, or 
only modified by so slight an examination as would exclude persons 
whose mental power was obviously much below the ordinary standard ; 
and the other is limited competition, or, what comes to much the same 
thing, patronage, tempered by a very severe test examination. 

Now patronage, pure and simple, even if we can be sure that it will 
be exercised quite honestly, is open to this objection—at any rate, in 
the case of all appointments which have to be filled at an early age— 
that it is quite impossible for the person in whom it is vested to know 
anything of the qualifications of those who apply to him. Take the case 
of junior clerkships in the Civil Service ; the class of people to whom 
such appointments prove attractive are not likely to be personally 
acquainted with the Secretary of State, or other Minister in whom the 
power of appointing is vested, and he can be guided in his selection 
from among the dozen or more boys who are sure to apply for the post, 
by nothing more reliable than testimonials, which are always easily 
procured, or some accident such as the chance association of one or an- 
other of the candidates with some personal friend. The higher the age 
at which admission to the particular post is placed, the greater the 
chance that the giver will know something of the powers and fitness of 
the various candidates, for men of 25 or 30 years will probably have 
shown, in some way, what is their particular bent. But even in these 
cases the investigation of the merits of the several applicants will be a 
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work demanding much patient and judicious labour and searching 
inquiry, and, in case of a Minister presiding over a large department 
with much patronage in his hands, it would be practically impossible. 

And, indeed, experience teaches us that even the most conscientious 
administrators have never attempted it. What happens, and what 
must happen, is this: that the choice falls upon someone who has been 
lucky enough to find a backer in whose judgment the Minister, for 
private reasons, confides. This may obtain an efficient public servant ; 
but it is certain to exclude many who would have been equally, perhaps 
more, efficient, and to exclude them, not in consequence of anything 
which was in any measure under their control, but in obedience to the 
dictates of mere chance. 

It is notorious that, in the case of most of the Government appoint- 
ments which are still filled by patronage, the selection, where it has 
not been determined by family or party considerations, has been largely 
in the hands, for all practical purposes, of the heads of certain colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge. That, as a rule, though by no means uni- 
versally, their choice has been a wise one, is no proof that the system 
is fair. 

Patronage, tempered by a severe test, is open to almost all the above 
objections, and, in addition, gives rise to almost every evil against 
which the protestors set their face. It is, to all intents and purposes, 
the system under which admission to the Foreign Office is now gained, 
and it is well known that aspirants for places in that department are 
among the most regular clients of the crammer. 

But we are perfectly aware that if it is true that the system of 
competitive examination is bad, root and branch, is failing to fulfil the 
ends for which it has been invoked, and is undermining the physical, 
moral, and intellectual health of the nation, it is no answer to its 
assailants to maintain that to find a substitute for it is not an easy 
matter. We are prepared to assert that if what is desired is to obtain 
for the State the best servants, civil and military, that end has been 
attained by the present method of recruiting the public service in a very 
remarkable degree. 

The point to which the enemies of open competition first apply them- 
selves is always the army. How absurd it is, they say, to demand that 
a person whose whole duty will be to fight, should be an intellectual 
not a physical giant. They forget that even in Homeric times, when 
hard blows were of far more value in war than at present, Ulysses was 
judged by his peers a more valuable comrade than Ajax; they ignore 
the fact that modern warfare is, to a great extent, a very scientific and 
complicated game, in which actual blows play a very small part; and 
they grossly exaggerate the mental abilities which are required to obtain 
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acommission. Since the younger officers have been all men who owe 
their places to their success in examinations, we have been engaged in 
several wars against semi-barbarous peoples, which have given far more 
scope for the display of physical courage, and have made far less call 
for intellectual ability on the part of our officers than any war against 
a European power would have done; but we are not aware that com- 
plaint has ever been made of want of dash, courage, and presence of 
mind, in the junior officers, and, in South Africa, Afghanistan, Egypt 
and Burmah, many of those who had done exceedingly well in exami- 
nations have proved that they were not, on that account, any less 
capable than their predecessors of heading a charge, or making a gallant 
stand against overwhelming odds. 

Of course many of those who fail to gain commissions would have 
made excellent officers, but this would be the case under any system, 
and surely it is better that their failure should be, in a measure, their 
own fault, than that it should be entirely attributable to circumstances. 
As a means of admission to the Civil Service, competitive examinations 
are not open to the same plausible objections as may be urged against 
their use as a door to the army, and their employment has been even 
more fully justified by the result. It is true that it has been not 
unfrequently stated that the modern competition-wallahs make bad 
Indian administrators ; but the statement has never been substantiated 
by adequate evidence, and, even if its truth were established, it would 
be amply explained by the early age at which boys are called upon to 
determine whether they will devote their lives to the management of 
the affairs of our Indian Empire. The Home Civil Service is at present 
recruited, speaking roughly, by two competitive examinations. One of 
these is in elementary subjects, such as are, for the most part, the chief 
occupation of the successful clerks after their admission to the service ; 
the other is very wide in its scope, catches many men who have done 
creditably at the University, and generally speaking rather baffles the 
crammer. 

Nobody denies that the lower division clerks are, as a rule, parti- 
cularly well fitted for the performance of the duties which are assigned 
to them; and we believe that it will be found that those who win the 
higher posts, although the Latin, Greek, and philosophy in which they 
were examined, and for proficiency in which they were chosen, do not 
apply directly to the work which they are called upon to do, show 
generally a greater adaptibility to their new functions than those who 
came in under the old patronage system. In short, examinations, 
considered as a door to the public service, have at least these two 
advantages: 1. That they diminish the sphere of pure caprice and 
chance; 2. That they secure that success or failure shall more or 
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less depend upon the qualities, moral and intellectual, of the candidates 
themselves. 


Iam, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful Servant, 


Eirenicon—Mr. Edmund Lawrence. 


To tae Eprrors or tae “ Nationan Review.” 


GENTLEMEN, 
Will you allow me to correct Mr. Lawrence’s idea of the proposed 
Eirenicon ? 

It would be desirable, of course, if extreme parties could be reconciled. 
If anything on paper between the two parties could be only “a paper 
compromise,” as Mr. Lawrence says, very well; but that does not prove 
that there is nothing calling for an EHirenicon, as Mr. Lawrence would 
have us believe. He says the laity take no interest in the question. Is 
this so? There is no war, he says, and therefore no need of an 
Eirenicon. Of all this the public must judge. One word of his is true, 
“None shall teach what the standards of the Church do not admit.” 
What they do admit lawful authority must decide. But this leads me 
to state what the Eirenicon was meant to effect. 

2. Its design was not to show that opposing parties would probably be 
reconciled. Its object was different. It was to show that the state- 
ments in the formularies, represented by the opposing parties as 
irreconcilable, are not contrary the one to the other; that there is a 
fair interpretation to be put on both, perfectly consistent. 

8. One side producing passages as fatal to the other side, the other 
does the same in its own behalf. The Eirenicon proposed was with intent 
to show the falsehood of what was once asserted by a statesman, that 
we have Catholic services and Protestant articles not to be reconciled 
the one to the other. This, charged against us by dissenters, both on 
the Roman and Genevan side, the Eirenicon was intended to answer. 
It has nothing to do with the extreme feelings of those who are 
determined not to be reconciled. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
CuarLes CRosTHWAITE, 


Canon and V. G. of Kildare. 
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The Royal Commission on Gold and Silver. 


To rue Eprrors or THE NationaL ReEvIEw.” 


GENTLEMEN, 


The mountain has been in labour and has brought forth two 
still-born mice. The time of gestation has been very long, considering 
the results. The combined wisdom of the two sections of the Commis- 
sion reaches the conclusion that ‘‘ The action of the Latin Union in 
1878 broke the link between gold and silver, which had kept the price of 
the latter, as measured by the former, constant at the legal ratio; and 
when this link was broken, the silver market was open to all the factors 
which go to affect the price of a commodity. These factors happen, 
since 1878, to have operated in the direction of a fall in the gold price 
of that metal.” It is assumed that the Latin Union maintained ‘the 
so-called ‘legal ratio” till 1873; but while the supply was pretty 
regular, or gold was found, as it was from 1853-73, in sufficient quan- 
tities for all purposes, silver was not essential as a part of the currency, 
except as small change. The world’s annual yield of gold has fallen 
from thirty millions sterling in 1870, to twenty millions in 1887, while 
the supply of silver has risen from fourteen millions sterling to twenty- 
five millions ; but the combined yield of these metals is greater just now 
than it has been at any time in the world’s history. 

Ricardo has said that, ‘‘ commodities measure the value of money, as 
money measures the value of commodities.” We learn from Professor 
Thorold Rogers that the average price fof wheat for 280 years before 
the discovery of America was less than six shillings per quarter, say 
one-fifth of the recent price; and other prices were in the same propor- 
tion. Specie being very scarce, the sovereign had five times the present 
purchasing power. When gold, which is our standard of value, became 
quite plentiful thirty years ago, its purchasing power decreased by 30 
per cent. ; as the supply fell off by 33 per cent. from 1870-87 the pur- 
chasing power of the sovereign has increased by 30 per cent. ; hence the 
necessity for reductions in rent, and the consequent fall in the value of 
landed property. There is a proportionate increase, as a necessary con- 
sequence, to all indebtedness, to all taxation, and all fixed payments ; 
there is also the further result of a general reduction in prices which 
tends to the ruin of many. The adoption of the gold standard in 1816, 
and the return to specie payments in 1819, resulted in a fall of 45 per 
cent. in prices, and 33 per cent. in rents by 1822. We are told that 
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the Peace of 1815 was the cause of this fall in prices in Britain; but 
Stratford Canning, who was British Minister in the United States in 
1823, says that, ‘‘ prices had fallen more than one-half since 1816, and 
this includes land. Flour fell from 10°50 dollars to 5 dollars; meat 
from 8 cents to 45; wages from 16 to 8 dollars per month.” In like 
manner the change in values, more recently, has been world-wide. The 
lack of specie has made it necessary, on several occasions, to authorize 
the Bank of England to issue notes in excess of the legal limit, and 
this afforded prompt relief. 

The adoption of gold, and making silver a mere token coinage has 
been a most unwise policy. It should not be imagined that our silver 
coinage, which is deficient by 41 per cent. in value, as compared with 
the gold standard, could do its work. We throw the whole stress of 
commercial work on the twenty millions in gold, which is obtained yearly, 
and despise the supply of twenty-five millions in silver. We may fairly 
maintain that gold is as much above as silver is below its natural value 
in the market. We have thrown the chief burden on the weakest support, 
and should not be surprised at the disastrous result. The separate 
‘report’ suggests the free coinage of both metals, and also an inter- 
national agreement as to the ratio. To fix the ratio would be equally 
impolitic and impossible. It would be much like gambling to attempt 
to fix the ratio for the future, as it is impossible to foresee the relative 
value, in the market, of these commodities, even a year hence. 

In the United States, as may be seen by the circulars of the London 
stockbrokers, a payment due in gold (sterling) may be paid in silver 
(currency) by adding one-sixth to the amount. It would seem better to 
add to the size of our silver coins by one-sixth, and increase the limit of 
the legal tender in silver. If this were arranged in a rational way, and 
the Indian rupee, with its half and quarter, made identical with our 
florin, shilling, and sixpence, and equally current in both countries, the 
cost of transmitting the actual coin in either direction would be only 
1 per cent., which would reduce the exchange accordingly. If our 
bank reserves were strengthened by the addition of, say, 20 millions 
sterling, in such coin, the exchange of money with India would be quite 
easy, and the addition to the bank reserves would strengthen the British 
currency. It is, no doubt, very. satisfactory to the shareholders of 
British banks to get an average dividend of 12 per cent. The banks 
should favour the use of one-pound notes, and the legitimate use of 
silver. If silver and notes were properly used, the notes being payable in 
gold if the aggregate thereof exceeded the limit of the legal tender in 
silver, we might expect business to prosper. As the case stands, 
bankers are in a similar position to the landlords before 1846. They 
were able to keep up the’ price of their produce by limiting the supply. 
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The limitation of the currency by our banking laws, together with the 
lessened supply of gold, have told very severely on the landed and other 
interests. The prices of our imports are lowered, but the fall tells upon 
exports as well, and cheap food does not greatly benefit those who 
cannot get work. The public are bound to bear the cost of keeping our 
currency in good order, but our rulers cannot find leisure to attend to 
the matter, though the country is losing heavily by their neglect. The 
bank-note circulation of England was 20s. 5d. per head in 1844, but is 
now less than 10s. per head. The evil is trebled again, inasmuch as 
our combined imports and exports have increased from £4 18s. per 
head in 1840 to £16 10s. in 1886. We have thus to do treble the work 
with half the motive power.* 

The cost of increasing the size of our silver coins by one-sixth —the 
market price being 48d. per ounce—would be £2,125,000, and that of 
renovating the gold coinage £800,000—say three millions sterling in all 
—would be recouped many times over each year. The Indian silver 
coinage would be dealt with by that Government, and the necessary 
outlay thereon, of about twenty millions sterling, would seem prohi- 
bitory ; but India could raise a loan on her own credit on such terms 
that, together with a sinking fund extending over fifty years, the 
annual payment of £740,000 would meet both principal and interest. 
The present yearly loss through exchange amounts to about nine 
mnillions sterling, when we include that incurred by individuals as well 
as by the Government. As regards fixed payments in rupees, the 
number of rupees could be reduced by one-sixth, and neither party be 
the worse. 

We have dealt with the landed interest in these kingdoms with a 
view to the welfare of the public generally, and should now see that the 
banking interest is dealt with in like manner. There should be no 
undue restriction of the currency through the rejection of silver, which 
is as good as gold, taking both at the market price. If the bank 
reserves are short, as they are bound to be ‘at times, owing to our 
present financial system, the banks make their customers pay the 
famine price thus brought about, and this falls upon many who are 
actually working their business at a loss for the present. We do not 
want one-pound notes payable in silver, as proposed by the Com- 


* It was quite natural for landlords to raise their rents when money was plentiful, 
but the maintenance of those rents when prices fell, owing to a restricted currency, was 
disastrous to both parties. It was said very plausibly by the landlords that rents 
which had been paid for many years could not be too high. Bankers should consider 
their position in the light of these circumstances. They should consider the case of 
their customers, and of the public generally, as well as that of their shareholders, 
If the banks should thus have less return from their present capital, there would be a 
profit from the debenture capital ; and the public would be better accommodated. 
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mission, nor, as yet, do we require notes for ten shillings; but we require 
a sterling currency; the standard should be fixed, but silver can no 
longer be ignored, nor dispensed with. If silver coins were brought up 
in value as proposed, we could make it a legal tender, provisionally, for 
£25, as it was in 1774, and the amount could be varied in accordance 
with the varying ratio of gold and silver. British banks could raise 
additional capital to provide sufficient reserves, say at 3 per cent. in 
the form of debentures, which might be offered to shareholders in the 
first place. The shares in British banks are not only paying 12 per 
cent., as has been stated, but the aggregate of such stock has increased 
in value during the past year to the amount of £8,250,000, while the 
working capital has increased by £63,000. If the currency was in a 
proper condition, there would be no necessity for a 5 per cent. bank 
rate of discount, as capital is most abundant. The national wealth has 
quadrupled since the year 1800, while the population has doubled. 

We find by the Greville Memoirs that in 1848 our trade was in a very 
bad state, prices low, and vast numbers without work. Senior, writing 
in France three years later, describes the position there in similar 
terms ; but when the currency was reinforced by the gold discoveries, 
all was changed. The supply of the precious metals is still abundant, 
but we have lost the art of utilizing silver. The results of a deficient 
currency are that the producers of wheat at home and abroad get 4s. 
per bushel instead of 5s. ; the net price of meat to the producers in 
America and Australia, as far as export is concerned, is one penny 
per pound. The Australian exports of wool have increased by 80 per 
cent. since 1872, but the gross monetary result is not greater. The 
fall in the value of our manufactured woollens and cottons during 
that period has been 25 and 26 per cent. respectively. As we export 
to India cottons to the value of fourteen millions sterling annually, 
this is an item of additional loss by exchange. Another on the Indian 
side is their excess of eighteen millions sterling yearly in their exports 
over their imports. The value thereof being reduced 25 per cent., 
incurs a loss of four and a half millions sterling yearly. We are not 
being enriched, but the reverse, by low prices, and it should be borne 
in mind that “high prices indicate good times, and vice versa,” pro- 
vided that prices are natural. The low prices of produce in America 
and our Colonies causes the lack of demand for labour there, and much 
less desire for emigrants. So many are out of employment at home, 
and unable to provide proper food and clothing, that even our 
manufactures are affected, owing to decreased consumption. It is 
certain that the country will have to pay our debased silver coins 
according to the face value, and it would be much better to make them 
fit to do their work. The cost of enlarging such coins would be at 
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once recouped, wholly or in part, inasmuch as the bringing up of such 
coins to the gold standard would raise the value of the silver in the 
coins, as well as that added thereto, to that standard. The result 
should be the restoration of natural prices in silver as well as in other 
commodities. As the case stands, the annual yield of silver is of 
greater value than that of gold by 25 per cent., but the proportion of 
our silver specie to that of gold is only one-seventh. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 


Cheltenham, November 1888. Cartes WILson. 


P.8.—The latest estimate of the annual yield of the precious metals 
is, gold £20,800,000, silver £25,800,000: if the size of such coins were 
increased by one-sixth, the gold would stand as just stated, but the 
value of the yield of silver would be thus reduced to £21,500,000. 


“The Classes and the Masses”’ at Oxford. 


To tHe Epitors or tHE “NATIONAL REVIEW.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


I should be very grateful if you would allow me to say a few words 
with reference to my paper on the Oxford Meeting of University 
Extension Students, which appeared in the October number of your 
Review. 

I there stated that at present there was a difference in the mode of 
conducting the examinations by Cambridge and Oxford; and further 
that Oxford had under consideration the desirability of enforcing the 
same regulations as Cambridge. 

I now hear from the Oxford Secretary that the Delegacy have 
determined to bring their rules in this matter into conformity with the 
practice of Cambridge and London. In future, all candidates for 
examination will be required to have attended not less than two-thirds 
of the lectures and classes, and to have written a minimum of eight 
weekly exercises during each course of three months. The certificates 
awarded by the University in connection with ‘“‘ Extension” work are 
of two classes. A candidate may simply pass, or may obtain a certifi- 
cate of “distinction.” In future, the latter wil) only be bestowed on 
those who are ‘“‘ recommended ”’ by the lecturer for the quality of their 
weekly work, as well as by the examiner. 

We have of late heard much for and against examination tests. No 
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one, I think, has a right to express an opinion on the point publicly 
who has not had a wide experience of the working of the present 
system, and is not prepared to propose some better way. Demolition 
without reconstruction has a way of going farther than the demolishers 
intend. But, with all humility, I would ask whether this plan of a 
test applied during a lengthened period, and focussed at the end of a 
course of teaching, does not diminish the tendency to clever cramming, F 
and assist in developing those qualities of steady persevering work, |} 

which are at least as essential to success in life as the power of readily @ 
producing knowledge which has often been too recently acquired t 14 


~ 
a 


have been really assimilated ? 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
A Locat Secretary. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be addressed to the Editors of Taz Nartionat Review, 
care of Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, London. 8.W. 

Correspondents are requested to write their name and address on their 
Manuscripts. Postage-stamps must be sent at the same time if they wish their 
MS. to be returned in case of rejection. 
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